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How to Get the Most 
Out of This Encyclopedia 


The best in home improvement plans and projects and the 
key home maintenance guides are contained in this compact 
two volume encyclopedia. 


You need no special background to understand anything 
presented in these volumes. All technical and semi-technical 
terms are clearly defined in easy-to-understand language. All 
how-to-projects are presented with step-by-step instructions 
and are profusely illustrated. 

Actually, this is more than a mere how-to-book. It is an idea 
source! Within these volumes are hundreds of projects and 
plans to help every homeowner to make his home a better 
brighter place in which to live. There are frequent references 
to help the homemaker visualize the multitude of improve- 
ments which can be made. The information contained herein 
will save you hours of time and labor and hundreds of dollars 
when you undertake do-it-yourself projects. 

Individualism is part of the American way of life. Everyone 
wants his home, inside and out, to be different from his neigh- 
bors’. Therefore, while including basic how-to instructions and 
plans in step-by-step presentation, your editors have also 
included unusual photographs and sketches showing variation, 
ways in which you can be different. There are an unlimited 
number of ways in which the attic in two identical homes can 
be finished. There is an infinite number of variations in mak- 
ing a family patio for outdoor living. In this encyclopedia, 
you have a reservoir of ideas not only for finishing attics or 
building patios but for many other projects as well. 


Hundreds of authors have contributed to make this a basic 








how-to reference for you. They are skilled craftsmen thor- 
oughly versed in their respective fields. Many are the foremost 
authorities in the do-it-yourself field today. They are tech- 
nical men, researchers, writers, homeowners, craftsmen and 
hobbyists. 
Your editors have culled the many sources to collect all of 
the best information available and to present it to every mem- 
ber of your family in an easy-to-understand form. They have 
used the services of professional educators, graphic presenta- 
tion specialists and technical experts to give you this easy-to- 
use guide for home improvement and repair. 
Cognizant of the fact that there are many, many jobs for the 
do-it-yourself family to do and knowing that in some com- 
munities, the local laws and regulations prohibit anyone but 
a licensed professional from doing certain jobs, your editors 
have, in some instances, suggested that the homeowner handy- 
man should not do the job himself. They recognize that some 
of the more advanced handymen can do these tasks easily. 
However, the Jegal and safety aspects have prompted your 
editors to make this warning. 
The alphabetical arrangement makes it easy to find the 
answers to an infinite number of perplexing how-to problems. 
There are also cross references to aid you to obtain additional 
information. Should you need any more help, you will find 
that most larger manufacturers have special divisions ready 
and willing to help you. Merely drop a note to the home 
planners division and even if that unit is known by another 
name within the specific company, it will find its way to the 
_ proper people who will answer you. 
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Abbreviations— 
Building Terms 












The home handyman finds it 
helpful to know the abbreviations 
which are commonly used in the 
building trades. This information is 
of value when ordering lumber and 
other materials, reading house plans 
or project plans and estimates. Heré 
are some of the more widely used 
abbreviations: 


me aig current D&M dressed and matched (dressed 
ie; aoe 1 or 2 sides, and tongued-and- 
a fs ac grooved on edges. The match 
“a cane oe may be center or standard. ) 
a Mt D&SM dressed (1 or 2 sides) and 
Pe pede: standard matched 
rp wee ' D2S&M_ dressed 2 sides and (center or 
vie ‘oot (1 sq. ft. by 1 in. standard) matched 
thick) D2S&SM_ dressed 2 sides and standard 
bd. bundle matched 
bev. beveled deg. (or °) degrees 
bgs. bags dia. diameter 
B.T.U. British thermal unit dim. dimension 
cL center line D.S. drop siding 
clg. ceiling E: edge 
clr. clear Fahr. (or F.) Fahrenheit 
C.M. center paren (tongue-and- FAS firsts and seconds (combined 
groove joints are made alon 
center of the edge) ; LN are 
com. common f. bk. flat back 
csg. casing facty. factory (lumber) 
ctg. crating F.G. flat grain 
cu. ft. cubic foot fig. flooring 
cu. in. cubic inch (or cubic inches) f.0.k. free of. knots 
cu. yd. cubic yard (or cubic yards) frm. framing 
d. nail size (penny) ft. (or ’) foot (or feet) 
D.C. direct current gal. gallon (or gallons) 
D&CM dressed (1 or 2 sides) and cen- hdl. handle (stock) 


ter matched hdwd. hardwood 
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H.P. horsepower 

hrt. heart 

hrtwd. heartwood 

in. (or”) inch (or inches) 

KD kiln-dried 

k.d. knocked down 

tbr. lumber 

Igth. length 

lin. ft. linear foot (12 inches) 

LR. long run 

Lr. MCO long run, mill culls out 

manuf. manufacturer 

M. one thousand 

M.b.m. 1000 ft. board measure 

M.R. mill run 

M.s.m. 1000 ft. surface measure 

m.w. mixed width 

No. or # number 

nt. wt. net weight 

1s & 2s ones and twos (combined 
grade of the hardwood 
grades of firsts and seconds) 

ord. order 

oz. ounce (or ounces) 

Lf planed 

pat. pattern 

pln. plain (as in plain sawed) 

pn. partition F 

qtd. quartered (referring to hard- 
woods) 

rd. round 

rdm. random 

res. resawed 

rfg. roofing 

rfrs. roofers 

rip. ripped 

rl. random length 

R.P.M. revolutions per minute 

rw. random width 

S&E surfaced 1 side and 1 edge 

S'1e surfaced 1 edge 

SISIE surfaced 1 side and 1 edge 

$1S2E surfaced 1 side and 2 edges 

$25 surfaced 2 edges 

$458 surfaced 4 sides 

S&CM surfaced 1 or 2 sides and cen- 


ter matched 


S&M 


S$&SM 
S2S & CM 
S2S & M 


S$2S & SM 


sp. 

SB 

sd. 
sdg. 
sel. 
S.E.Sd. 
s.f. 


surfaced and matched (sur- 
faced 1 or 2 sides, and 
tongued-and-grooved on 
edges. The match may be - 
center or standard. ) 
surfaced 1 or 2 sides and 
standard matched 

surfaced 2 sides and center 
matched 

surfaced 2 sides and standard 
or ceriter matched 
surfaced 2 sides and stand- 
ard matched 

sapwood 

standard bead 

seasoned 

siding 

select 

square-edge siding 

surface feet (an area of 1 sq. 
ft.) 

softwood 

shipping dry 

shiplap 

standard matched 

surface measure 

sap no defect 

sound 

square 

square edge 

square edge and sound 
squares 

single strength 

standard 

stock 

sound wormy 
tongued-and-grooved 

top, bottom, and sides 
timbers 

vertical grain 

wider, all length 

wider 

weight 

width 

multiplied by 

yard (or yards) 
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Accident 
Prevention 
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Safety first is the rule for all 
members of the family, in and 
around the house. Safety is no ac- 
cident! It is the practice of common 
sense, following certain basic rules 
and eliminating or minimizing haz- 
ards, It is especially essential for the 
do-it-yourself handyman to follow 
safety rules. No job should be un- 
dertaken without full knowledge of 
what must be done, the right tools 

needed for the job and awareness of 
possible hazards. 





Put your garden tools away 
as soon as you're finished. 
If these must be around, 
keep the sharp, cutting 
edges facing the ground. 


It is essential to understand what 
causes accidents if you are to be 
successful in preventing them. 
Never do any do-it-yourself project 
unless you are fully awake and alert 
Fatigue increases your reaction 
time, arid in that split second, you 
may have an accident. 
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Not 
OPERA’ 









{ 


Precaution blue—this is a 
warning color used to iden- 
tify an item in need of re- 






Alert orange—paint danger 
areas, such as inside of fuse 
boxes or stoker mechanism, 








with this warning color: 


Fire protection red—this dan- 
ger signal color should be 


pair; it’s a warning: don’t 
touch! 


look outl 
High-visibility  yellow—use used to designate any fire- 
yellow and black stripes to fighting equipment you have 
mark tripping, stumbling or in your home. r 
strike-against hazards in the 
home. 


Clean white—this is a call to 
cleanliness, used to specify 
waste receptacle areas, es- 
pecially useful in the work- 
shop. 


Safety green—this universal 
safety color should be used 
to identify first aid kits or 
cabinets with — supplies 





needed for emergencies. 
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Electrical Hazards 


Wherever electrical appliances, 
lighting fixtures, wiring and outlets 
are located, indoors or outdoors, 
caution must be exercised in tesfing, 
repairing or replacing them. 

Faulty house wiring, broken or 
frayed cords, damaged sockets and 
switches are dangerous. If you have 
any doubts about their efficiency 
and safety, replace them at once! 

Never undertake any electrical 
repair in the house without first 
shutting off the electrical current. 
If you know which fuse controls the 
line on which you plan to work, re- 
move that fuse. Take it out of the 
fuse box; just don’t unscrew it part 
of the way. It is best to put the fuse 
away, somewhere removed from the 

fuse box and to hang a note on the 
fuse box to warn anyone that elec- 


Frayed electrical wires are 
a hazard. They can cause 
fires or even electrocute the 
careless user of common 
household appliances. 


trical work is being done and not to 
put a fuse in on the line. If you'don’t 
know which fuse controls the line, 
pull the master switch and shut off 
all the current. 

Fires often occur through over- 
heating of wires which are carrying 
too much current or because of an 
electric arc in the presence of com- 
bustible material. Therefore do not 
use too many appliances on any one 
line or plug them into one outlet by 
using a multiple extension cord. 

Remember: the blowing of a 
fuse is a sign—a warning that your 
circuit is carrying too much current. 
It may only be a temporary over- 
load, but even a momentary over- 
load is sufficient to blow a fuse. If 


your fuse blows, play it safe—ex- 


amine the load the line is carrying. 
Do not purchase appliances 





Protect yourself from shock 
when using tools—a screw- 
driver or pliers—by coating 
the handles with an insu- 
lating plastic cover. 


marked “A.C. only” if the current 
in your house is D.C.; in that case, 
you can buy either D.C. or A.C. and 
D.C. appliances. A motor (by it- 
self or in an appliance) that works 
on both A.C. and D.C. is called a 
universal motor. Look at the label 
of approval of the Board of Under- 
writers’ Laboratories, before buying, 
to be sure that it is a safe appliance 
for your home. 

If your hands are wet, don’t 
touch any appliance. The same goes 
if you’re standing on a wet spot. 
This is especially true in the bath- 
room, kitchen or laundry room. All 
handles on an appliance should be 
covered with insulating material 
(generally plastic) and not left as an 
exposed metal part. 

Do not answer the telephone un- 
less your hands are dry. It may look 
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If you use a portable light, 
keep it away from anything 
combustible. Use a wire 
“cage” around the bulb for 
added protection. 


glamourous to see a movie where 
the telephone is in the bathroom, 
but in actual practice, this consti- 
tutes an electrical hazard. 

Don’t use long cords all around 
the room. Add extra outlets if you 
need them. Cords stretched around 
the room are potential fire hazards, 
particularly dangerous if run under 
a carpet or rug. The long wires are 
also dangerous for toddlers. 

If you use a portable extension 
cord with a light attached to it, 
whether it be in the garage or base- 
ment or in the workshop, keep the 
light away from anything combusti- 
ble, like paper or a thin curtain. A 
wire “cage” should always be used 
around the bulb, for accident pre- 
vention. 

Also refer to ELECTRICAL 
HAZARDS. 
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Fire Hazards 


Rubbish, waste paper and other 
combustible materials should not be 
collected near the house. They 
should be kept in safe covered metal 
receptacles and burned before any 
large amount accumulates. 

Bonfires, too, are hazards and 
should not be left to “burn out by 
themselves” but must be watched 
until the very end. It is best not to 
burn rubbish or have a bonfire any 
closer to the house than fifty feet. 
Dried grass, too, must not be left to 
accumulate. As it dries, it generates 
heat and can ‘ignite. If you cannot 
dispose of dried grass in any other 
way, burn it. 

Some plastics, celluloid and all 
other similar materials as well as 


ne ee 


‘“ ed 


photographic films are highly com- 
bustible. Be cautious about smoking, 
lighting matches or having these ma- 
terials near an open fire or fireplace. 

Basements and attics are rub- 
bish-accumulating centers and are to 
be considered danger spots where 
fire is concerned. Give these extra 
rooms or storage spots periodic 
check-ups and clear out all non-es- 
sential materials. : 

Chimneys, flues, fireplaces and 
smokepipes must be cleaned regu- 
larly in order to remove the accumu- 
lated soot. Defective chimneys and 
flues are causes of unnecessary fires 
in the home. Any defects or dam- 
ages should be repaired instantly. 

A close-meshed wire or fire 















screen should always be kept in 
front of the fireplace. It is best to 
avoid combustible flooring next to 
the fireplace; instead, have the floor 
near the fireplace made of tiles, 
stone or brick. Also avoid throwing 
excelsior or large quantities of paper 
or other flammable materials into 
the fireplace to burn; it’s too ex- 
posed for safety in the home. 

Portable hand fire-extinguishers 
are available for use in and around 
the home. When buying such items, 
be certain that they bear the seal of 
approval of the Board of Under- 
writers’ Laboratories. 

If you have no extinguisher 
available and a fire breaks out, call 
the Fire Department or Police De- 
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Rags which contain grease, 
oil or paint must not be kept 
around. If left unprotected, 
they present a fire hazard. 
Always clean up after you 
have painted and dispose of 
all paint-soaked rags. If you 
must store them, keep them 
in a tightly closed container. 
A mason jar is exceedingly 
handy for such purposes. It 
has a tightly-sealed screw- 
cap cover. Because it’s made 
of glass, you can easily see 
what's stored inside. But be- 
cause it’s made of glass, it’s 
easily breakable. Keep such 
jars away from shelf edges 
and other locations where 
there is danger of breakage. 
If you use metal containers 
with tight covers for such 
storage, label the contents on 
the outside of the can. 


partment at once. Get everyone out 
of the house. It is more important 
to save a life than to try to rescue 
some material possessions. 

The prompt application of water 
or the use of blankets thrown over 
the blaze may be effective in ex- 
tinguishing a small fire before it has 
a chance to grow into something dis- 
asterous. Use a pail, partially filled 
with water. Or even a broom soaked 
in water may often be used with 
good results to beat out a small 
blaze. A garden hose is, of course, 
an excellent fire-fighter to have on 
hand. There are fog nozzles, easily 
attached to the hose, to combat 
home fire. 

Also see ELECTRICAL HAZ- 
ARDS. 
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Ladder Safety 


Although no actual statistics are 
available, accidents involving lad- 
ders rate high. A good ladder is one 
of the most useful accessories for 
the handyman, but it must be used 
properly. Safety is important 
whether you are a housewife using 
a small stepladder in the kitchen 
or you are a home handyman using 
a 30’ extension ladder outside the 
house to paint the trim. 

Whether using a ladder indoors 
or outdoors, you can avoid acci- 
dents by observing a few simple 
rules. 

1. While aluminum or mag- 
nesium ladders are easier to handle 
than wood ones, remember that 
metal is a conductor of electricity. It 
is important to keep a metal ladder 
from coming into contact with elec- 
tric power lines. 

2. Don’t paint the ladder; the 
color will keep you from noticing 
such defects as cracks or splits. ; 

3. The safest angle for a ladder 
is to place the feet of the ladder 
about a quarter of its length away 
from the wall. For example, a 15- 
foot ladder should be set away (on 
its feet) about 4 feet from the wall. 

4. Make certain that the ladder 
is on firm ground and won’t slip. If 
you use a metal ladder and rest it 
on concrete walk or driveway, use 
rubber-bottom safety feet with the 
ladder. If you use a wood ladder, it 


should have rubber “feet” perma- 


nently attached to the bottom of it. 

5. Make sure that the top of the 
ladder, against the wall, is also 
braced properly and not on a sur- 





Play it safe on ladders! Never use a ladder 
outdoors on a windy day. If you are using 
a stepladder and need both hands free to 
work, do not go higher than the second 
step from the top on high stepladders or 
the next to the top on shorter ladders. 


face where it will slide. Don’t put 
the top of a ladder so that it rests 
against a screen or window pane. 

6. A ladder on a roof must be 
thoroughly secured, and for this pur- 
pose you can obtain roof hooks to 
attach to the ladder at any hardware 
store. 

7. Don’t set your ladder up so 
that it is directly in front of a door. 
If that position is necessary, lock the 
door and put a warning sign on it. It 
is a better idea to have someone 
stand by to make certain that the 
door is not inadvertently opened. 

8. Never climb an extension 
ladder or any long ladder on a very 
windy day. If you must use the 
ladder then, have someone hold the 
base of the ladder as you climb up, 
stay up there and work and when 





you climb down again afterwards. 

9. An easy way to carry a ladder 
is to paint a strip at the center of it, 
then take hold of the ladder and 
you'll have an even balance. 

10. When climbing a ladder, face 
the ladder, going up and coming 
down, and take one step at a time. 

11. If you’re working high up, 
don’t go any higher than the third 
rung from the top of the ladder and 
always wear skid-proof soled shoes. 
If you're using a step ladder, do not 
stand on the top step; the highest 
you should go is the second step 
from the top on a tall stepladder, 
over 3 feet, or next to the top on 
shorter ladders. 

12. A chore which needs both 
hands, such as hanging storm sash or 
screens, must be figured out before- 
hand, so that you don’t teeter on the 
ladder with your hands holding 
heavy or swaying objects. Have 
someone pass them up to you, or 
perhaps you can pull them up with 
a rope. 

13. If you need both hands for a 
quick job, grab hold of a rung of 
the ladder with your leg, or perhaps 
pass your elbow through a conven- 
ient rung. 

14. Don’t try to reach over too 
far, when on a ladder. It’s best to 
get off and to move the ladder the 
few inches. Don’t hold a paint can 
when you're on the ladder; provide 
a hook on which to hang the can. 

15. If you own an extension lad- 
der, and want to raise or lower it, 
brace the base of the ladder (on the 

ground) against your foot, and hold- 
ing on to the ladder, lift it away 
from the house with one hand until 
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it is almost vertical. Holding it with 
one hand, use the other hand to pull 
the rope which extends the ladder. 

16. Furthermore, check the rope 
on your extension ladder periodi- 
cally to see that there are no weak 
spots. 


Power Saw, Safe Usage 


This tool which enables you to 
do a craftsmanlike job is perfectly 
safe to use, provided you are care- 
ful. When you make measurements 
while a piece of wood is in the saw, 
be sure that the electric switch is off 
or that the motor is disconnected 
from the outlet. 

Keep the height of the blade 
properly adjusted, because if it is 
too high it may be dangerous; two 
saw-teeth above the top surface of 
the wood being cut is a safe guide. 

Make a periodical check to see 
that the blade is tight on the arbor. 
Disconnect the motor from the out- 
let when inspecting or working on 
the blade. Make certain that you 
don’t jam the blade when tighten- 
ing it; instead, hold the belt to pre- 
vent the arbor from rotating. 

The control knob of the power 
saw must be kept in working order. 
Every two months lubricate the 
wheel controls with graphite. 

When cutting (that is, ripping) 
along the grain of a wide piece of 
wood, protect yourself by straddling 
the rip fence with the fingers of 
your hand. 

But in ripping narrow pieces of 
wood, keep your fingers away from 
the blade; instead, use a pusher stick 
to guide and push the wood through 
the saw blade and the rip fence. 
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Aerator 


There are two types of aerators 
with which the home handyman 
should be familiar. First, there is the 
one used in the kitchen, and sec- 
ondly, there is the one used in the 
garden on lawns. 

The kitchen aerator is generally 
attached to the mixing spout of the 
kitchen faucets. It is there to prevent 
the splashing of water. The mixing 
of air with the water while it is run- 
ning through the special unit, makes 
the water cling to any surface rather 
than “bounce off” and splash. 

There are many different types 
of water aerators. They vary de- 
pending upon the style fixture to 
which they are attached. With all 
the special adaptors, no faucet spout 
or mixing spout need be without one 
of these splash preventors. 

The second type of aerator is 
used by the home handyman on his 
lawn. The many-“tooth” unit opens 
up the earth to let air and water 
penetrate more easily. 

While the homeowner with an 
average sized lawn has no need to 
buy a commercial aerator, smaller 
units are available. One especially 
useful type is attached in place of 
the roller bar of either a hand or 
power mower. Aeration is a must 
for a healthy lawn. 





Star-spike aerator made by the Engman 
Co. is used in place of the roller bar of 
either a hand or power lawn mower. 


One of the many types of water aerators 
that is easily attached to any faucet or 
spray to prevent the fast-flowing water’ 
from splashing. 

Photo courtesy of P&G Supply Co. 





Aggregate 





Term used to describe a mix- 
ture of sand and gravel used with 
cement. See Concrete. 











Air Conditioning 


Air conditioning has added im- 
measurably to home comfort. Com- 
fort, it seems, is achieved by an ex- 
acting combination of the right 
temperature: with the right humid- 
ity, and neither one alone will do the 
trick. You can obtain this comfort 
in any room of your home in hot, 
humid weather by installing a room 
air conditioner. Or you can achieve 
greater comfort in every room by 
adding a home air conditioning unit. 

Air conditioning does more than 
merely control the temperature and 
humidity. The better brand units 
also filter the air. Dust is removed, 
making it easier for the homemaker 
to keep her home clean. Irritating 
pollen is removed to bring relief to 
millions of hayfever sufferers. And 
today’s air conditioners are exceed- 
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Photo courtesy of Carrier Corp. 


The Carrier air conditioner shown here is 
installed unobtrusively in a bookcase. It 
blends in with the room and does not rob 
valuable window space and light from 
the outdoors. 


ingly quiet. They help to cut out the 
outside noises and, at the same time, 
the motor operation of the unit itself 
is kept at a low noise level. 


The Room Air Conditioner 


Until recently, anyone adding a 
room air conditioner installed it at 
the base of the window. Depending 
upon the model, there was little 
choice—the unit would just bulge 
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into the room and make the “win- 
dow decorating” a problem. Other 
models projected out from the win- 
dow and were an eye-sore from the 
exterior. 


Today, you are no longer limited 
to the base of the window when you 
install air conditioning units. Fur- 
thermore, because of their more 
compact size and contemporary de- 
sign, they blend into the room’s fur- 
nishings and add to the decor in- 
stead of subtracting from it. 


“Built-in” air conditioning is be- 
coming exceedingly popular in many 
homes. The air conditioner is set 
into an exterior wall of the house 
and does not have to rob valuable 
window space. And the unif can be 
successfully disguised and “hidden” 
in the room. Even when it’s not hid- 
den, the modern, styling enables it 
to blend in gracefully into any 
room’s setting. 


However, mounting the air con- 
ditioner in the window—whether it 
be at the base or along the top—is 
still the more common method of 
installing a room air conditioner. It 
is, by far, the simplest method of 
installation for the home handyman. 
However, if you are handy with 
tools and have the know-how, you 
can “build your air conditioner in 
the wall.” 


Home Air Conditioners 


Whether you're building a new 
home or remodelling your existing 
home, you should investigate the 
possibility of adding a home air con- 
ditioning unit. In many cases, such 





Here’s another “built-in” approach. A hole 
cut through the exterior wall of the house 


provides the space in any room for a: 


modern air conditioner. 


Traditional method of installing a room 
air conditioner is at the base of a window. 
Because the unit fits flush with the window, 


there’s no decorating problem. 








y 
A 


The room air conditioner can also be 


mounted in the top of the window. Note 


how the valance, Venetian blinds and 
draperies frame the sleek grille of the room 
air conditioner. 


WHERE TO PLACE A 
ROOM AIR CONDITIONER 


Photos courtesy of Carrier Corp. 


Casement windows no longer create a 
problem when mounting a room air con- 
ditioner. Note how easily this unit fits 
into the casement window, without cut- 
ting the metal frame. 
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a unit can be added to your existing 
heating system or as a supplement 
to it. 

Here are some things to look for 
and questions to ask when you go to 
buy your central air conditioning 
unit. 

1. Variety of units—There are 
three basic types of units—the year- 
round models which heat and cool 
the entire home from one cabinet 
and are designed primarily for new 
houses or replacement of worn-out 
furnaces; the conversion units for 
adapting forced warm air furnaces 
to year-round air conditioning; and 
the summer air conditioning units 
which are installed independently of 
the heating system. 

2. Survey and estimate—A home 
air conditioning unit is not one for 
the average home handyman to in- 
stall himself. He should secure the 
services of a reliable dealer. A good 
dealer will visit your home, draw a 
rough floor plan and estimate the 
cooling load needed for your home. 
He cannot tell you how much it will 
cost over the telephone. 

3. Humidity control—An_ air 
conditioner’s cooling coil lowers 
temperature and reduces humidity 
simultaneously. However, some sys- 
tems will adequately control tem- 
perature but will not control humid- 
ity. Although the amount of surface 
of the cooling coil influences this, 
the basic factors in good humidity 
control are proper sizing of the unit 
and design of the system. When the 
air conditioner is too large for the 
amount of heat to be removed, it 
will turn itself off a good portion of 
the time and moisture will re- 
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evaporate from the cooling coil. 
When you’re shopping for comfort, 
this is an important point to check 
with your dealer. 

4. Sturdy construction—A cen- 
tral air conditioner should be ex- 
pected to last a good long time and 
this requires sturdy construction of 
the cabinet as well as of other parts. 
While you can’t be expected to tell 
the gage of the steel without a mi- 
crometer, a few taps on the cabinet 
can reassure you that it’s of solid 
manufacture. 

5. Insulation—The air condi- 
tioner’s cabinet should be heavily in- 
sulated against sound and heat trans- 
mission. Look inside the unit. Cer- 
tain portions of the ductwork which 
are exposed to non-air-conditioning 
space should also be insulated. 

6. Water use—Some central air 
conditioners use water for refrig- 
erant condensing and others have 
been developed which require no 
water at all. The reason is that some 
communities have legislated against 
water consumption for air condi- 
tioning. In other areas, water is 
simply in short supply, expensive, or 
difficult to dispose of, or may be- 
come so in some easily foreseeable 

future time. One air conditioned 
home on a block may not present 
much of a strain on the available 
water supply, but a dozen might. 
The best way to decide which type 
of unit you should obtain is to check 
with your local water supply com- 
pany or city department as well as 
the dealer. 


Photos courtesy of Mitchell Manufacturing Co. 
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HOW TO INSTALL A 
ROOM AIR CONDITIONER 


1, Place the cabinet so that it’s centered 
in the window frame. Lower the bottom 
sash so that it holds the cabinet in place. 


2. Open partially the expandable wings 
and slide the “L” brackets into position on 


each side of the cabinet resting in the 
window. 





3. Secure the “L” brackets with screws 
and slide expandable wings against win- 
dow frame. Tighten screws to lock wings 
to brackets. 


4, Cut sawtooth sponge rubber inserts to 


required length and insert them between 


the expandable wing panels and window 
sill. 





5. Insert the air conditioner chassis, slid- 
ing it forward into the completely as- 
sembled cabinet that’s been secured in 


‘ > 


6. Place plastic front on unit, securing 
with screws on each side of cabinet. With 
control in “off” position, plug in the unit. 
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The “New Look” with Air 
Conditioned Homes 


An extensive recent survey indi- 
cates that changes, both interior and 
exterior, are beginning to appear in 
homes designed around air condi- 
tioning. 

The most obvious exterior de- 
sign changes are related to turning 
back the heat of the sun. More roofs 
are being painted white and roof 
overhangs are being extended to 
protect windows from the sun’s 
glare. Orientation of windows is get- 
ting more attention from builders 
and archjtects. 

Indoors, the changes are most 
apparent in terms of greater con- 
venience. For example, take the 
bedroom which is usually difficult to 
furnish because it requires so much 
furniture in such a small space. 
In addition, walls are frequently 
broken up by standard double-hung 
windows necessary to provide good 
ventilation. With air conditioning, 
windows can be moved up on the 
wall to give greater privacy as well 
as more wall space for furniture. 

Similar changes can be found in 
living areas. Imagine a living-room 
with a wall entirely of glass facing 
south—an exposure which can be 
satisfactorily shielded from the sun 
by roof overhang. Another wall 
without windows faces west where 
the afternoon heat of the sun 
through glass would be intense. This 
solid wall can now be used for built- 
ins or a convenient furniture ar- 
rangement. 

The kitchen is the hottest room 
in the home and ordinarily needs a 


Since air conditioning makes cross-ventila- 
tion unnecessary, bedroom windows can 
be set high in the wall and furniture placed 


underneath. 


Windows need no longer break up an ef- 


ficient kitchen cabinet arrangement. They- 


can be placed over the sink where most 
housewives like them, leaving the other 


walls solid. 





In many homes, solid walls can be used on 
some exposures, providing valuable space 
for built-ins, and other exposures can be 
entirely of glass for view and light. 


Air conditioning can make basements as 
livable as any other portion of the house. 
Year-round air conditioning reduces hu- 
midity, thus cutting mildew and rust, and 


filters dust and dirt from the air it circu- 
lates. 
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good deal of cross-ventilation. But 
scattering windows around the walls 
plays havoc with efficient arrange- 
ment of cabinets and working space. 
With air conditioning cross-ventila- 
tion is no longer necessary and the 
window area can be confined to one 
wall. An exhaust fan over the range 
takes away cooking oders. 

Air conditioning can also re- 
cover what might once have been 
considered virtually unusable space, 
and permit its use on the same basis 
as other areas of the house. This is 
particularly true of the basement, 
where dampness, mildew, rust and 
dirt have frequently hampered its 
full use as a hobby, recreation, ac- 
tivity or even storage area. But an 
air conditioned basement properly 
protected against leakage of water 
from outside can become a com- 
pletely enjoyable part of the home. 


Photographs courtesy of Carrier Corporation 


Decorating colors can be lighter if the room 
is air conditioned, since much of the normal 


grime and dirt are eliminated. 
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Simply fill in the figures requested 
below, multiply by the special mul- 
tiplier and place the answer in the 
right hand column. When finished, 
add up the right hand column and 
the job is done. Residential win- 
dows are based on an average of 12 
square feet each. 


Selecting the Size of a 
Room Air Conditioner 





The following simple method of 
determining the proper size air con- 
ditioner for a room is suggested 
by Carrier Corporation. It requires 
only four calculations to arrive at 
the total cooling units required. 











1. Windows 
Count the number of windows on 
which the sun shines at any time 
during the day and enter the total 
here. 





——— x 500 = 


Count the number of windows 
which face north or are in the shade 


all day and enter the total here. x 250 = 





2. Floor Area 

Compute the number of square feet 

of floor area of the space to be 

cooled and enter the total here. $=§=£§=—————— 30 


s 








3. Uninsulated Roof 
If the space to be cooled is under 
an uninsulated roof exposed to the 
sun, enter the same square footage 
as above. 














To select the proper size unit, 
add all the totals and consult the 
following table. 












Adding Central Air Conditioning 
to the Home 


Economical air conditioning of 
any kind of house is now possible 
with the introduction of new central 
air conditioning equipment. The last 
large category of existing homes 
previously considered difficult or 
expensive to air condition—those 
with hot water or steam heat and 
those without central heating sys- 
tems—can now add summer cooling 
al a reasonable cost without modi- 
fying the heating equipment. 

Practically all homes fall into 
one of the following five categories 
as far as heating systems are con- 
cerned. 





WARM WATER OR STEAM HEAT 





1. If you live in a home with 
warm water or steam heat using 
radiators or one of the other radi- 
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ant heat applications, you can in- 
stall a summer air conditioner such 
as the Summer Weathermaker. The 
small unit located inside the house 
contains cooling and dehumidifying 
coils, filter and air-circulation fan. 
It can be hung from the ceiling in a 
hallway, closet or utility room, or 
placed in a minimum space in the 
attic, basement or crawl space. 

The simplest kind of duct system 
can be used because perimeter dis- 
charge of air which is usually ad- 
visable for heating systems in cool 
climates is not necessary for cooling. 
It is connected to a refrigerating unit 
requiring no water which is located 
outside. 





w 
FLOOR FURNACE OR SPACE HEATERS 
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2. If your house has a floor fur- 
nace or space heaters, the approach 
is the same as indicated above for 
houses with wet heat. 


2! 
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| FORCED WARM AIR FURNACE 
IN GOOD CONDITION 
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3. If you have a modern forced 
warm air heating system in good 
condition, you can obtain year- 
round air conditioning at a compar- 
actively low cost. You can install a 
conversion unit which uses the fur- 
nace and existing duct system for 
filtering and air circulation and adds 
cooling and dehumidifying. There 
are models available which can be 
installed with any kind of forced 
warm air furnace, whether it is the 
standard vertical type, counterflow 
or down-flow unit, or a horizontal 
heating plant installed in a crawl 
space or attic. 

The small, quiet cooling and de- 
humidifying coil package is located 

- at the discharge end of the furnace, 
and a weatherproof and tamper- 
proof refrigerating unit requiring no 
water is placed out of doors. 














4. If you have a forced warm 
air furnace which is getting old and 
worn, it might be better to replace it 
with a summer and winter unit 
like the Year-Round Weathermaker 
than to try to convert it. You can 
usually use the same duct system. 
This is less expensive than installing 
a new forced warm air unit and add- 
ing a conversion unit later on. 

The complete unit handles both 
summer and winter air conditioning. 
It supplies cooling, dehumidifying, 
heating, air circulation and filtering. 
A simple control shifts it from cool- 
ing to heating and the same thermo- 
stat sets the temperature level for 
summer and winter. It is available 
either with air-cooled refrigeration 
using no water, or water-cooled, and 
for heating it burns oil or gas. 
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5. If you have an old gravity 
warm air furnace with warm air 


pipes coming off in all directions, 
your best bet is to replace it com- 
pletely with a unit which will pro- 
vide winter and summer air condi- 
lioning. Conversion is not recom- 
inended. Some modification will be 
fecessary in the ducts and outlets, 
hut you would need this if you in- 
Malled a new forced warm air sys- 
fem, 


Vlacing a Home Air Conditioner 


Although central air condition- 
ers can be installed in a basement, 
there are other locations in the 
house which can be used if there is 
io basement space available. 


Photographs and sketches courtesy of 
Carrier Corporation 
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The conversion unit pictured below adapts 
a warm air heating system to year-round 
air conditioning. It is placed in the base- 
ment and used with a standard vertical 
furnace. 





This conversion unit, designed for a down- 
flow forced warm air furnace, is shown in- 
stalled in a first floor closet of a house with 
no basement. The furnace is lifted a few 
inches to allow the small counterflow coil 
to go underneath. 





Here the conversion unit is added to a 
horizontal forced warm air furnace, in- 
stalled in the crawl space of a house with 
no basement. 
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ALUMINUM 


Aluminum is impervious to rust, 
rot, vermin and is one of the few 
metals with a long life independent 
of special processing oF frequent 
painting. With the development of 
the new alloy, Do-It-Yourself Alu- 
minum has opened new fields to the 
home craftsman. New uses are be- 
ing devised every day and it has be- 
come a stock item in the home 
craftsman’s workshop. 

Do-It-Yourself Aluminum comes 
in a great variety of shapes and sizes 
including plain and embossed 
sheets, tubing, rod, angle, bar and 
clear plastic sheet. Aluminum hard- 
ware consists of corner locks, screen 
and storm sash hanging devices, ma- 
chine screws, wood screws, sheet 
métal screws and rivets. , 

Special extruded shapes are 
available for storm sash and screen 
frame members featuring aluminum 
splines for screen or sheet plastic 
storm sash construction. Rain gut- 
ters and downspouts as well as the 
hardware to mount them are stock 
items. 

Many finishes and textures can 
be given to the aluminum surface by 
grinding, polishing, scratch brush- 
ing, buffing, burnishing, tumbling, 
highlighting, fluting, sandblasting, 
embossing and spin finishing. Paints, 
enamels, varnishes and lacquers can 
also be used after the surface is 
cleaned for proper bonding. 





































Tools for Working with Do-It- 
Yourself Aluminum 


The new Do-it-Yourself Alumi- 
num is softer than tool steel so that 
the ordinary hand and power tools 
in your workshop can be used safely 
and efficiently on this material. 


Cutting and Marking 
Hints 
1. To mark sheet aluminum 
use the flat steel square to 
check corners and mark ac- 
curately and clearly. 
2. Circles and arcs on small 
projects can be marked with 
a pencil compass and a 
sharp pencil or  scriber. 
Avoid scribing too deeply. 
3. Avoid confusion and mis- 
takes when marking alu- 
minum surfaces by using 
dots in a circle, V marks or 
crossed lines to indicate 
measured and cutting areas. 
4. Make a simple mitre box 
from scrap or plywood to 
cut rods or tubes at an angle. 
5. Use wood blocks with V 
channels cut in them to pro- 
tect aluminum surfaces of 
rods and tubes held in vise 















jaws. 
6. The use of oil or paraffin 
will reduce friction, chatter 





and give greater efficiency 
and accuracy in cutting alu- 
minum. 

7. Adhesive, 
marking tape 


friction or 

carefully 
wound around tubing or rods 
will serve as a guide line for 


accurate right angle cuts. 


Marking Tools 


Marking tools are probably the 
first tools which you will use to plan 
your layouts and designs. A scratch 
awl, a pair of dividers, a steel rule, a 
pencil, crayon or sharp nail may be 
used for marking the aluminum. 
Avoid scribing too deeply. 

A flat steel square will work bet- 
ter than the combination wood and 
metal square because it will be in 
full contact with the working sur- 
face and will contribute to greater 
accuracy. Always tip on edge any 
thick measuring devices such as 
yardsticks or zig-zag rules to get ac- 

curate pin point measurements. 


Cutting Tools 


Cutting tools for your aluminum 
projects will depend upon the thick- 
ness and shape of the stock you are 
using. 

For tubes, rods, bars and ex- 
truded shapes, a good wood saw or 
hacksaw will do. The more teeth per 
inch on the saw blade the finer and 
neater the cut. 

Irregular curved lines can be cut 
with precision and fine edges with a 
coping, scroll or jeweler’s saw. 

A pocket knife will remove 
burrs from inside tubes and can be 
used for small interior cuts on the 
plain and embossed sheets. 





ALUMINUM 





Ordinary kitchen shears shown above can 
cut through sheet aluminum. 


An ordinary pair of household 
scissors or combination tin snips will 
cut the plain and embossed sheet 
aluminum easily and accurately. 

Small interior areas can be cut 
cleanly and neatly with a sharp 
cold chisel or a wood chisel. The 
metal should be laid over a piece of 
smooth scrap wood to save the tool 
edge when using a wood chisel. 
Long-toothed single-cut files which 
do not clog up are effective cutting 
tools. A file card or steel brush will 
keep the teeth clean. 

Auger bits in a carpenter’s brace 
or a hand drill with twist drills will 
cut screw, rivet and larger holes. All 
sheets must be backed with scrap 
wood for neat, clean holes. Drilling 
accuracy in sheet, bar, tube or angle 
stock will be guaranteed if you use 
a center punch or nail tapped lightly 
to give the bit a resting place. 


Regular wood handsaws work well in cut- 
ting Do-It-Yourself Aluminum. Fine-toothed 
saws are recommended. Lubricate saw with 
paraffin for smooth cuts. 


Photographs courtesy of Reynolds Metals Co. 
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A wood working block plane may be used 
for smoothing or trimming edges. Use a 
light cut for best results. 


Your regular wood planes are 
suitable for dressing down the alu- 
minum stock of sheet, bar or angle 
material. Always make a light cut 
and repeat cuts to get greater depth 
of cut. 

A wood expansion bit backed up 
with smooth scrap wood will cut the 
large holes efficiently and cleanly in 
sheet stock. 


Forming Tools and Jigs 


Various hammers and mallets 
are useful in bending and forming 
aluminum sheet metal, bars and 
angle stock. Plastic tipped, rubber, 
wood and rawhide mallets will pre- 
vent marring and marking your proj- 
ects. A light ball pein hammer will 
do double duty in clinching rivets, 
forming shallow trays and coasters 
and in planishing. Planishing is the 



























name given to the process of mak- 
ing a hammered and dimpled effect 
on metal with a ball peen hammer or 
other shaped hammer. 

Pliers and wrenches used for 
holding and twisting the metal 
should have their jaws padded with 
tape to prevent marring. Wooden 
and metal jigs for bending, forming 
and holding the metal stock are de- 
scribed in more detail in the section 
on Forming and Fastening Alumi- 
num. 

Your regular selection of screw- 
drivers and wrenches wil take care 
of the screws, nuts and bolts which 
will be used on your projects. 


Power Tools 


BENCH SAW—A bench sa 
with any of the following accesso 
ries will take care of all cuts neces 
sary in your projects; regular woos 
or metal blades, i.e., combination 
rip or crosscut, emery wheel used 
on saw and sanding discs. 

When feeding your aluminu 
stock into the blade on a bench sa 
the work may tend to rise up from 
the saw. This can be overcome b 
making a wood plate from a smal 


A wood expansion bit borés clean hole 
through the Do-It-Yourself sheet aluminum, 
Back-up the sheet metal with a smoo 
wood block as shown above. 


section of plywood and clamping or 
screwing it to the saw fence. 

The blade should be permitted 
(0 cut into the wood plate. This jig 
will not only eliminate the metal’s 
lendency to climb, but it will also 
protect you from flying metal chips. 

BAND SAW AND JIG SAW— 

Ihe band saw used with the stand- 
urd wood blades or metal cutting 
blades plus a back-up board for 
Mack cutting will give neat, accurate 
fesults. A thin sheet of wood under 
the aluminum stock when jig-sawing 
will prevent chatter, binding and 
tagged edges. Your jig-saw can be 
wed with the regular blades, with 
Metal cutting blades or the jig-saw 
file set. 

DRILL PRESS—The drill press 
fan be used with twist drills, wood 
hits or circular cutters as well as to 
hull and polish your finished proj- 
eels, To use auger bits in the drill 
press grind the lead screw to a point. 
Power wood bits will cut aluminum 
ore effectively if a pilot hole is 
(rilled first to receive the tip of the 
hit 

Carefully center punch all holes 
helore drilling and be sure to clamp 


A coping, scroll or jeweler’s saw will cut 
Witte corners as well as curves, scrolls and 


Hesigns in the aluminum stock. 


Photographs courtesy of Reynolds Metals 
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An ordinary pocket knife as shown above 


will cut and trim aluminum. Burrs are easily 


removed from tubes, bars, rods and angle 
metal. 


your work to the press table with a 
smooth piece of scrap wood under- 
neath. 

The sunswirl effect seen on com- 
pacts, cigarette cases is also a deco- 
rative device you can make on your 
aluminum projects with the drill 
press or hand power tool. 

To make the sunswirl tool, ce- 
ment a soft disc of rubber to the end 
of a %” dowel and glue a circular 
piece of emery cloth to the rubber 
pad. Chuck the dowel in the press 
and run it slowly while raising and 
lowering the press handle. 

Buffing and polishing on alumi- 
num projects can be done on the 
drill press as well as with a portable 
power drill. 

JOINTER—Used with the 
standard blades your jointer will 

dress down the longer pieces of angle 
and bar aluminum stock. As with 
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the hand plane, set the blades for a 
shallow cut and use oil or paraffin 
on the metal surfaces to reduce drag. 


Forming Do-It-Yourself Aluminum 


Any mallet that’s smooth and 
soft such as plastic, rubber, wood or 
rawhide will provide a good neat 
working surface. To bend sheet 
metal lay it over the edge of a 
smooth board and gently mallet it 
to the angle desired. 

A sheet bending jig for special 
projects may be made by sawing a 
slot or groove lengthwise into a 
piece of wood with a bench saw. The 
slot or groove is cut to the depth of 
the required bend or brake. 

A simple jig can be fashioned 
from two boards clamped to either 
side of the metal at the proper depth 
while another board or mallet is 
used to turn the metal over. A sec- 
tion of angle iron or aluminum 
clamped to the smooth sharp edge 
of a board or work bench will hold 
the sheet firmly for malleting: 

To roll edges, saw a slot length- 
wise in a dowel, broom handle, pipe 
or any cylindrical object of desired 
size. Insert the sheet in the slot and 
wrap around by hand. 

Shallow ash trays and coasters 
can be formed from discs of sheet 
metal by using the end grain of a 
block of wood clamped in a vise as a 
back-up and tapping the metal 
gently with a hammer in a circular 
motion. The disc must be kept at a 
constant angle until the metal has 
been tapped in a complete circle. 
Hammering cold metal will make it 
hard and brittle, so practice on some 
scraps before you tackle your job. 


Bending solid rods, bars and 
tubes can be accomplished in a vise 
with various hand tools and with 
simple jigs which you can make 
from scrap wood in a few minutes. 
To use your metal-working vise on 
aluminum projects, cover the jaws 
of the vise with scraps of aluminum 
to prevent marring and chewing of 
the material you are working. 

To make 45° or 90° angles 
with bar or rod stock, clamp the 
metal parallel to the vise jaws and 
push the extended end of the ma- 
terial with one hand while striking 
the metal near the vise with a mallet. 





Photograph courtesy of Reynolds Metals 


Simple jigs made from plywood or scrap 
blocks and boards are used to bend your 
aluminum stock in a variety of shapes and 


sizes. 


A block of wood with a hole drilled 
through it slightly larger than the 
rod stock makes a good bending jig. 

Bar stock can also be bent in a 
wood block which has had a notch 
cut into it and secured in a vise. Use 
a mallet to get sharp bends. 

A round wooden jig cut from 
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The smallest radius to which it is possible to bend the various di- 
ameter tubes filled with sand are: 


DIAMETER OF TUBE 
¥,” 
” 
1%” 


serap plywood with a notch in it, 
anchored to the bench, will form 
eireles and curves. 

Twists for furniture legs and 
ilecorative effects are made by fas- 
fening one end of an aluminum bar 
in the vise, covering the bar with a 
length of pipe and then twisting with 
i wrench or pliers at the free end 
of the bar. The length of pipe over 
the bar stock will hold the aluminum 
‘raight while the twists are form- 
ing 

An exact square corner on the 
inside of a bar bend is formed by 
sawing a small slot in the exact po- 
sition where the bar is to be bent. 

Jigs for forming tubes, rods and 
furs in curves are cut from scrap 
hoards or plywood. Draw your pat- 
ler on the wood and remove the 
eseess wood with a jig-saw or cop- 
iy saw. On a level, rigid surface, 
fasten the pattern with nails, screws 
iv bolts. At a distance equal to the 
thickness of the stock being formed 
wid at the beginning of the curve 


fasten a small block of wood as an 
#ehor point in your jig. Be sure the 
wehor block is located at the be- 
Wining of the curve. Insert your 


tieek between the anchor block and 
the curved jig and slowly bend the 


SMALLEST RADIUS 


22" 
4%,” 
5%” 





shape you desire. 

Sharp curves in aluminum tubes 
can be made without buckling the 
walls if you fill the tubes with damp 
sand before berding. To do this, in- 
sert a wooden stopper in one end of 
the aluminum tubing, then take a 
bucket of wet sand and push the 
tube into the bucket, tamping with 
the tube until it is firmly packed with 
sand. Form the curves and bends 
very slowly in your jig. This opera- 
tion must be done slowly and care- 
fully because, in bending a tube, the 
metal on the outside wall of the tube 
is being stretched while the metal on 
the inner wall of the tube is being 
compressed. Bending too fast will 
result in buckling on the inner wall, 
rupturing on the outer wall, flat- 
tening or all three. 

If you must bend without using 
sand packed in the aluminum tube, 
double the suggested radius in the 
table above. 

A free-hand method of bending 
tubes and rods is to place smooth 
dowels in a block of wood, two 
steel pins in a block of steel or two 
bolts in a vise, slightly farther apart 
than the thickness of the stock, and 
pull slowly and steadily on the free 
end of the stock. 
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Angle stock for special projects 
can be formed from strips of sheet 
metal in a vise or bending jig. Angle 
aluminum can be bent by drilling a 
hole at the point where the bend is 
to be made and cutting away a 
wedge of metal to the angle desired. 
The bend is then formed around a 
length of rod or dowel of the 
proper size. 

Mitred corners in angle stock 
can be formed by cutting away a 
wedge of metal on one leg of the 
angle stock and bending in a vise 
with the help of a mallet. 


Fastening Do-It-Yourself 
Aluminum 


There are a number of ways to 
join the different shapés and sizes of 
aluminum stock using rivets, clips, 
tabs and slots, grooved seams, 
screws and nuts and bolts. 

RIVETS—First choose the 
proper size drill to make the hole 
for the rivets. The shank of the drill 
should match the body of the rivet 
for a good tight fit. The proper 
length for the rivet to hold properly 
and firmly should be approximate- 
ly one and one half times the thick- 
ness of the rivet. 

Insert the rivet into the: drilled 
holes and make sure that the sheets 
being joined are drawn together. 
Back-up the rivet with a piece of 
steel and with the ball end of your 
ball pein hammer, mushroom the 
end of the rivet. Follow this pro- 
cedure until you have completed 
joining the sheets. Smooth all rivet 
ends with a power tool, fine sand- 
paper or emery cloth. 

TABS AND SLOTS—Mechani- 





All types of joints and fastenings are pos- 
sible with this type of aluminum. Shown 
above a coping saw is used to cut an open- 
ing in aluminum tubing for a right angle 
joint made with two different diameter 


tubes. 


cal interlocking of various pieces in 
an aluminum project can be accom- 
plished by cutting the tabs and 
slots carefully with a %4” wood 


chisel. If you go through Junior’s 


toy box you will find a good many 
of his toys joined in this fashion and 
you can see how it is done. 

GROOVED SEAM—The sim- 
plest method of joining two pieces 
of sheet metal is the grooved seam. 
To do this, first fold over the cor- 
responding edges an equal amount, 
hook the lips together then with a 
mallet and block of wood, hammer 
them together. A few dimples along 
the seam made with a hammer and 
center punch or nail will prevent 
the seam from working loose. 

In working on some of your proj- 
ects, you may find it necessary to 
join a bar to a rod with a rivet. Your 
joint will be simple and strong if you 
form a shoulder on the rod by saw- 
ing or filing a flat surface on the rod 





(hen joining the two pieces and drill- 
ing a hole for the rivet. 

lhe procedure just mentioned 
\s followed to make a swivel joint on 
(wo rods, except that both rods are 
filed flat and then drilled and riveted. 

Angles can be joined to metal 
sheets with self-tapping screws, sheet 
metal screws or in some cases nuts 
and bolts. 

Chere are a number of methods 
if joining sheet metal to tubes. One 
is to slit the tube lengthwise, insert 
ihe sheet metal into the slot and se- 
ure with a sheet metal or self-tap- 
ping screw. The sheet metal can 
ilo be kept firmly in position by in- 
wrling dowel rods into either end of 
ihe tubing. 

Tubing can be used for a leg or 
‘iand by making four flaps in the 
ei of the tube, bending them over 
ind placing screws through the flaps 
tito the piece of wood or metal to 
he supported. 

Corner gussets can be used to 
juin angles or bars with rivets or 
fils and bolts. When you bend a 
jiece of angle aluminum to make a 
rorner, the wedge of metal cut from 
the angle leg can be used as the re- 
Wiforcing gusset for that corner. 

Whien it is necessary to join two 


ely Of a bar as in trimming counter 
fie a dovetail joint will hold firmly 
wi! neatly. Mark the joint carefully 
in! wecurately with a scratch awl, 
then cul with a saw on the inside of 
your mar kings, then carefully file 


Way excess metal for a perfect, tight 
joint 

A hinge may easily be cut and 
fen, using a piece of wire coat 
Htiger for the hinge pin. Many in- 


ALUMINUM 


tricate designs and antique hinges 
can be easily made of aluminum for 
any of your projects. When measur- 
ing the tab allowance, mark off 3% 
times the diameter of the wire on 
each side. Always make an odd 
number of sections to equalize the 
strain. 

In many cases, for decorative 
effects, you may wish to join two 
sections of sheet metal together with 
a clip. To make this joint, bend back 
both edges an equal amount, from 
another piece of metal form a clip 
by determining the amount of bend 
necessary to draw the two sheets 
firmly together. Force the clip onto 
the bent sheet edges with a mallet, 
level and tighten the clip by mallet- 
ing over with a smooth block of 
wood and dimple with a nail or cen- 
ter punch for added strength. 

A favorite woodworker’s joint, 
the cross-lap, can also be utilized 
with Do-It-Yourself aluminum bars 
and rods. Here again as with the 
dovetail joint extreme care is neces- 
sary for an accurate joint. Mark the 
pieces with a scratch awl, saw inside 
the awl marks and finish with a file, 
checking frequently for a proper fit. 
A bench saw with a combination, rip or 


cross-cut blade will cut through this soft 
aluminum stock. 


Photographs courtesy of Reynolds Metals 
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Aluminum tubes can be joined to 
many flat surfaces such as wood, 
angle metal, sheet metal, bars and 
other material by squeezing the 
end of the tube flat in a vise and 
drilling for screw holes. Tubes can 
be joined to wood for legs by using 
the above method or by inserting a 
section of wood dowel in the end of 
the tube and running a screw 
through the tube, dowel and into 
the wood. Tubes can be lengthened 
by inserting a plug part way into one 
end of the tube and forcing another 
section of tubing over the wood 
plug. Screws can be driven into the 
tube section to give added strength. 

A “T” joint or other butt joint 
can be made with aluminum tubing 
if the tube end is fitted with a 
dowel. This tube end is then marked 
and cut with a scroll saw and a half- 
round file to the outside dimensions 
of the tube it will be joined to. A 
long wood screw is then driven 
through the tubes for a long-lasting 


. tight joint. A variety of joints and 


fastenings can be devised for the 
Do-It-Yourself Aluminum. You will 
find that as you begin to work with 
this metal you will develop special 
joints and fastenings to suit the 
particular projects you are working 


on. There are also special elbows, | 


T-butt and flanges available, made 
of aluminum, to fit all sizes of tubes. 





Polishing and Finishing 

Very fortunately aluminum is 
one of the few metals which can 
be polished and finished in a num- 
ber of different and decorative fash- 
ions without getting involved in any 
long and laborious operations. Vari- 
ous degrees of fineness in the differ- 
ent types of abrasives you use will 
give you the different effects in the 
buffing and finishing process. 

The most common abrasive ma- 
terials available to you are steel- 
wool, fine grades of sandpaper, 
emery cloth, pumice stone and in an 
emergency tooth powder. The finer 
the abrasive, the brighter the finish. 

Scratchbrush and satin finishes 
are obtained by using steelwool of 
varying grades or different types of 
wire wheels. The wheels are made of 
different metals in degrees of fine- 
ness. The finer the wire, the smooth- 
er the texture of the finish. 

A process called planishing, 
light hammering with a ball pein 
hammer, will produce an interesting 
effect on bars, rods and sheet metal. 
Rubbing the surface of the metal 
after the planishing will. produce a 
soft satin two-toned effect. To se- 
cure the best effects, you must plan- 
ish on a hard surface, preferably a 
block of hardwood. 

In addition to the planishing, a 
variety of decorative patterns can 
be developed by filing and pointing 
nails in different shapes and using 
them to tap designs on the metal 
surfaces. Innumerable designs and 
patterns can be etched into the sur- 
face of the aluminum with acids. 

To etch a pattern, the portions 
of the design to remain shiny are 





blocked out by coating them over 
with turpentine-base asphaltum var- 
nish, using turpentine as a solvent. 
A heavy creamy solution of black 
stove polish can be used if asphal- 
tum is unavailable. Two coats of 
the blocking material are usually 
necessary to prevent spotting and to 
assure proper coverage. 

A 50% solution of muriatic acid 
und water will make a strong enough 
etching solution. Be sure, when mix- 
ing the acid bath, to pour the acid 
into the water. Never pour water 
into acid! Wear an apron and rub- 
ber gloves. Cover the work surface 
and surrounding area with several 
thicknesses of newspapers or wrap- 
ping paper. Avoid contact with bare 
hands or clothing. The solution must 
he mixed in glass or crockery; never 
se any metal containers. The regu- 
lar household lye can be substituted 
\f the acid is not available. 

Draw your design on paper or 
racing paper and transfer the de- 
‘ign with carbon paper to the metal 
surface, Paint the blocking solution 
over those surfaces and design por- 
lions which you want to remain 
shiny, Place the metal to be etched 
i) a deep glass dish or glass tray and 
eover the metal surface with the 
weld bath. Let the metal remain in 
(he solution until the boiling ceases, 
ually fifteen minutes to an hour. 
Nour off the solution, and examine 
your pattern. A second application 
of acid bath may be necessary if a 


‘eeper bite is desired. 


After the acid solution bath, 
finwe with water and remove the 
hloeking paint with turpentine, kero- 
ene, benzine or white gasoline. Use 
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Protograph courtesy of Reynolds Metals. 


A sheet of embossed aluminum is shown 
being trimmed down on a jointer. Make 
shallow cuts and oil the metal surfaces to 
prevent binding. 


a soft cloth to prevent marring and 
scratching on the polished surfaces. 
Be sure that you have taken the 
necessary fire precaution steps when 
removing the blocking. 

The final step is to wash with hot 
soapy water and dry. The highlight 
areas can be polished with 000 steel- 
woo] and powdered pumice for a 
high lustrous finish. 

Projects made of aluminum can 
be painted, enameled, varnished or 
lacquered with excellent results. The 
aluminum surface to be covered 
must be prepared by cleaning with 
steelwool, fine sandpaper, lacquer 
thinner or hot soapy water. A wash 
with vinegar and a rinse with clear 
water will also remove surface oils 
and dirt. 

Once the surface is cleaned, do 
not touch the metal with the hands. 
Natural oils from the skin will ad- 
here to the metal and prevent proper 
bonding of the covering paint. 
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Embossed sheet aluminum can 
be given a coat of paint or lacquer 
and after the surface covering has 
dried a careful rubbing of the raised 
metal surfaces will leave the pig- 
ment in the depressed portion of the 
design to produce a leathery or an- 
tique finish. Steelwool carefully 
manipulated will do a fast clean job 
for you. 

A bright finish on your polished 
projects can be maintained easily 
by using auto wax and buffing to 
a high lustre. 


Helpful Hints 


On all of your aluminum proj- 
ects, use only aluminum nails, 
screws and other hardware made of 
aluminum. If these materials aren’t 
available, then use chrome- or cad- 
mium-plated hardware to avoid an 
unsightly rust or corrosion. 

Before you tackle any original 
designs or ideas, draw and lay out 
the project on heavy paper or light 
cardboard. The paper or cardboard 
can be bent or folded to follow your 
design. In this way you will avoid 
wasting any metal and can make 
corrections before a single piece of 
metal is measured and cut. In addi- 
tion, the corrected test pattern can 
then be used to lay out your project 
on the metal to scale. 

When you file sheet edges or 
other thin pieces of metal, move 
your file as nearly parallel to the 
edge of the metal as possible. This 
method will give you long clean cuts, 
your file won’t chatter and bind and 
your strokes will give you a con- 
tinuous even surface. 

The best way to find out about 


aluminum is to get a supply, of the 
metal and work on some small proj- 
ects first to get the feel of the metal 
and your tools. The small one-night 
projects illustrated will give you 
practice in cutting, bending and fin- 
ishing aluminum. 

A series of plans are illustrated to 
give you directions in cutting, as- 
sembling various simple but attrac- 
tive pieces of furniture. You will 
find as you progress from one proj- 
ect to another that you will be in- 
corporating many of your own ideas 
into these projects and that even- 
tually you will be tailoring alumi- 
num projects to your own specific 
needs. 


One Night 
Aluminum Proje 
for : 

the Handyman 


Photographs courtesy of Reynolds Metals 


Here are a few suggestions for 
one night projects to help you be- 
come acquainted with cutting and 
bending the soft variety of alumi- 
num. After you have completed a 
few of these projects you will find 
that many new designs and ideas 
will suggest themselves to you. 


Tis handsome fireplace set 
ty simple to make from Do- 
t) Yourself Aluminum. 












Wall Primitives can be cut from embossed 


Simple cutting, bending, and finishing operations pro- 


aluminum. duce these decorative items from sheet aluminum. 



















There is no limit to the va- Try making one of these fas- 
riety of party decorations cinating “mobiles” for a 
that you can make. Christmas decoration. 


The attractive surface patterns on these two candle- 
stick holders and reflectors are produced by masking 
An attractive desk set can be made easily off sections separately and sandpapering them light- 


and quickly. ly or rubbing with steel wool. 
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ALUMINUM PROJECTS 


COMPONENTS: 


1, 34" x34" x Ie" 










VANITY TABLE ’ 
OR DESK ange aluminum 
2. 34" plywood 
3. Screws 








pee ore 


k:-P RECORD HOLDER 
or 
BOOKSHELF 


COMPONENT PARTS: 
1. %" plywood 
2. "x A''x Ye" angle 
aluminum 
3. Picture-frame wire 
4. Flat-head wood screws 


her ee a ae) 
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Angle Aluminum 
Frame Wood Inset Top 


Pan Insert 
For Planting 




















MODULAR CABINET 
| OR SHELF UNITS 
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COMPONENT PARTS: 


1. Legs and stringers — 
aluminum angle %"x%" 


2. Top—flush door 














ARM CHAIR 3. Shelves— 4” plywood 
| rye 
; | 60’ + 
Yy'x 1" Bar 34" Alum. Tubing Plastic Cord ayy" 








! 





Wood Arm 
Rests 


on 


























' 

4 4 4 
3 ALUM. WASHERS Ty 
tte- 1 avum. B- cay 
SELF TAPPING SCREWS L 








USE ALUMINUM 
SHEET TO REFLECT 
HEAT INTO ROOM 
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for Desk Top 


Front Frame 


Wood Shadow Box Frame 
and Wood Shelves 





%'' Tubing for Legs 


ei akan em, ew, eee - aly, tn, eae my eet aa pe es aa: gaan ee a See ee eS 
















RECORD OR BOOK SHELF 


is 
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COMPONENT PARTS: 
1. 4” plywood 
2. 34° KF Xe" 

angle’ aluminum 

3. Flat-head screws 


ae 2'0" 


COMPONENT PARTS: 
1, 3e"x34"x 19" 
angle aluminum 
2. 34" plywood 
3. Piano hinge for 
large door 
4. Flat-head screws 
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ALUMINUM PROJECTS 






STORAGE TABLE UTILITY TABLE 





COMPONENT PARTS: 
1. 34° plywood 
2. 34x34" X18" 

angle aluminum 





3. Perforated Masonite 
slide doors 3 > 
} 8 
4. Aluminum handles Solid Core Top 
5. Screws Holes Drilled & 





Legs Forced In 





RADIATOR HOUSING —EXECUTIVE OFFICES 

Center Section —Metaloid or Hammered 
Baked Enamel 

End Panels —— Natural Aluminum Etched 

and Anodized 

Cast Aluminum 





Trademark 


RADIATOR HOUSING— EXECUTIVE OFFICES 

Center Section —Rib or Square Embossed 
Aluminum 

End Panels ——— Baked Textured Enamel — 

(color) - 

(on ends) Cast Aluminum 











Trademark 
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Embossed Aluminum 
Sheet 





Wood Panels 
12" to 34" plywood 


Legs & Handles One 
Continuous Tube 


14"x1" Bar Stock 


Photograph courtesy of Reynolds Metals 








ALTERNATE 





American Bond 





This masonry term is used to de- 
scribe a pattern of brick laying. It 
is the same as common bond. The 
American bond pattern is widely 
used for the bricks can be laid 
quickly and easily, even by the home 
handyman. 

In this brick pattern, every fifth 
or sixth course or row of bricks con- 


sists of headers (bricks laid with - 


the ends forward) while the other 
courses consists of stretchers (bricks 
laid with side edge forward) 

See Bricks. 


Anatomy 


for Building 





ANATOMY FOR BUILDING 


STRETCHERS, ABOUT 2%” x 8” 
HEADERS, ABOUT 2%” x 3%” 





An electronic device used in re- 
production of sound for phono- 
graphs, radio and TV. The instru- 
ment magnifies or multiplies electri- 
cal impulses so that they are strong 
or powerful enough to actuate a 
loudspeaker. 

See Hi-Fi. 


As a basic guide for the handy- 
men interested in making their own 
kitchen cabinets, designing and 
building their own furniture or con- 
structing built-ins for their home, 
here are the important standard 
measurements. While it is possible 
to rely upon your eye for judging 
graceful lines or proper proportions, 
there are certain dimensions in 
building for the home that are uni- 
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ANATOMY FOR BUILDING 


versal. They are followed by all 
architects, industrial designers and 
furniture designers. The seat of a 
chair, for example, must be 15” to 
18” above the floor and the back 
must slope at an angle of 105° to 
the seat, if the chair is to be com- 
fortable to sit in. That is comfort- 


able for adults; for an average child 
of 11, the seat should be 14” above 
the floor level. 

Naturally, you take the dimen- 
sions of the chaérs in your home for 
granted just as you do the height of 
the kitchen cabinets above the sink 


or the range. Yet, certain basic di- 
mensions have been used by the 
people who planned them. In to- 
day’s home, with the handyman do- 
ing more and more building, it is 
necessary for him to have these 
basic figures readily available. 

The accompanying illustrations 
are an introduction to the art of 
planning, the anatomy of building. 
There are several comprehensive 
volumes readily available in librar- 
ies or in bookshops, which can sup- 
ply the more advanced handyman 
with additional dimensions. 


Comfort, when sitting in a chair, eating at 
a table or writing at a desk, is determined 
in part by the height of the chair or table. 
The height of basic furniture, such as 
chairs and tables, varies with age as noted. 





MAXIMUM HEIGHTS 

Maximum height is a determining factor 
not only when making furniture but also 
when constructing built-ins about the home. 
How high should it be? The heights speci- 
fied in the accompanying illustration are 
normal for the average adult. 


ANATOMY FOR BUILDING 


Top of Kitchen Cabinet 
and 
Book Shelf 


Drawer 
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Elbow room is an important factor when planning a family dining table. There must 


be sufficient space not only for the place setting but for serving trays and dishes as 


well. Extra space never goes to waste. ae 





Table Height Chair Height 
—— in inches —— 


Adults 29 18 
14 to 18 years 26 16 
8 to I4 years 24 14 





4 to 8 years 22 \2 
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FOR THE SNACK COUNTER 





Pass Thru To Dining Room 
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FOR FOOD PREPARATION 






_ Efficient kitchen operation depends to a great extent upon the height of base cabi- 
upeake bar is designed for a quick snack where elaborate table settings are ets, Toe space, along the lower front, is needed so that the housekeeper can work 
A breakfast bar is de 


r each person—man, (lose to the cabinets. The most efficient height of counters used for food preparation 


i i 20” fo 
5 can economize on space, allowing only : 
never used. You fp 32” above the floor. Near the sink and range, however, base cabinets should be 


woman or child. about 36” from floor level, so that the tops of the cabinets are aligned with the ap- 


pliances. 
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ANATOMY FOR BUILDING 










Minimum Comfort 
Comfortable Single 
Three-Quarter 
Standard Double 
Twin Bed 


Deluxe Twin 


FOR SLEEPING 


Making beds out of foam rubber mattresses 
and flush doors or wood slabs has become 
exceedingly popular among many home- 
owners. Here are some of the sizes used 
for adult beds. 














FOR HANGING CLOTHES 


ANATOMY FOR BUILDING 





Should you have insufficient closet space 


in your home, here’s a handy guide to 
making that extra closet. It should be 84” 
high and about 48” wide—enough for a 
single adult. The depth of the closet is de- 
termined by the type of clothes pole used. 
If the pole is hung across the 48” closet 
width, then the closet should be at least 
24” deep. If the pull-out type of clothes 
pole is used, only 18” depth is required. 
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Converting an attic to greater 
usefulness is a project that anyone 
can undertake without too much 
trouble using the basic handyman 






A complete one room apartment in what 
was formerly an unused attic space. The en- 
tire installation was a do-it-yourself project 
including most of the furniture. 





Photograph courtesy of Armstrong Cork Co. 


tools. The starting point in the 
conversion project is to clean out 
the attic. Sift through the things 
which you have accumulated there. 








Probably many of these items can 
be used and put to work in the proj- 
ect. The next step, and the hardest, 
is to throw out the items that can- 
not be used. Remember that in 
your construction you will be able 
‘o make room for limited storage 
space under the eaves. After you 
have put in the partitions to convert 
the majority of the floor area into 
rooms you will need, you can plan 
the under-eaves storage space for 
“ variety of items in drawers and 
on shelves. 

A typical attic conversion will 
require the various tools and mate- 
rials which are listed. You won’t 
need all of this material immedi- 
ately if you plan to finish your attic 
in easy stages and do a room at a 
lime. This list is your starting point 
but the exact amount of equipment 
and material you use will be de- 
termined by the size of your project 
and the amount of work you plan 
to do yourself. 


Hints and Suggestions on Attic 
Planning and Construction 


|. Check with your lumber yard 
and building supply dealer for his 
wdvice and valuable tips. Show him 
your rough sketch. He can suggest 
Material which is practical, easy to 
handle and inexpensive. 

2. Plan your attic bathroom or 
plumbing installation so that it is 
above the other bathroom in the 
Main portion of the house to sim- 
jlify installation work and reduce 
(he amount of pipe necessary for 
the conversion project. 

}. Check into the various fi- 
ance plans with easy payments of- 


ATTICS 


Photograph courtesy Owens-Corning 
Fiberglas Corp. 


Install a subfloor so that you can work and 
move around without crashing through the 
ceiling of the room below. This installation 
is of tongue-and-groove flooring. Plywood 
sheets can also be used. 


fered by some lumber yards for 
home repairs and remodeling. 

4. To cut costs, make your own 
doors of 1x4 lumber frames which 
are then sandwiched between hard- 
board, plywood or other decorative 
material. For a decorative touch, 
use brass headed upholstery nails 
to form various patterns and de- 
signs. 

5. During the pencil and paper 
stage of your attic planning try to 
include as many built-in features 
as possible. These can be used for 
storage, furniture, work surfaces 
and seating arrangements. You will 
find that designing and building 
these features will save you money 
on furnishings for the new space. 
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ATTICS 


RIDGE POLE 


















































TYPICAL FRAMING FOR ATTIC ROOM 





2x4 JOISTS 




































































USE LEVEL TO BE SURE 
STUDS VERTICAL 





Sketches courtesy’ of Skil Corp. 








6. Collect the pamphlets bro- 
chures and material supplied by 
the manufacturers to lumber yards 
and magazines to help you in your 
planning and construction. 

7. Prevent possible cold drafts 
by packing insulation around win- 
dow frames and sills. 

8. To lay out angular cuts for 
boards and any of the wall ma- 
terial which are to fit under eaves, 
measure the height from the floor at 
{wo points the width of the piece 
ujpart, mark them on the board or 
wall material and draw a straight 
line between these two points. 

9. Secure the services of a 
(qualified heating contractor to in- 
stall the extensions from your exist- 
ing heating plant. 

10. Sound-deadening felt may be 
placed between the finished flooring 
and the subfloor for good inexpen- 
sive noise control. 


Glossary of 
Attic Construction Terms 


FRAMING—2 x 4’s, 2 x 3’s, 
ete., are dimensions of lumber for 
supporting the material which is 
used to form partitions and walls. 

FURRING—Strips of wood, 
usually 1 x 2 or 1 x 3, applied to 
wall, ceiling or other surface to even 
it. Furring strips also provide an air 
‘pace and form a base for the appli- 
cation of various types of wall cov- 
erings. 

HEADER—A horizontal mem- 
her between the studs over window 
und door openings. Usually the 
same dimensions as the stud lumber. 

JAMB—This term includes the 
sides of door and window openings. 
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JOIST—A horizontal support- 
ing member to which the floor and 
ceiling are fastened. 

KNEE-WALL—A low pparti- 
tion for the wall formed by the studs 
running from the sloping ceiling 
rafters to the floor or base plates. 

PARTITION—A dividing wall 
within any story of the building. 

PLATE—This term defines the 
horizontal member placed at the top 
(top plate) and at the bottom (sole 
plate) of studs. It is nailed into po- 
sition to form the wall or partition. 

PLUMB—Means that the ma- 
terial or lumber is in a perfectly 
vertical position. 

RAFTER—Thestructural mem- 
ber, generally sloping, of a roof. 

RIDGE—The highest horizon- 
tal member of a roof to which the 
upper ends of the rafters are fas- 
tened. 

SHIM—The term used to refer 
to building up behind furring or 
other construction member. It pro- 


2 x 4’s are nailed down as floor plates and 
vertical studs are put in place to mark off 
the partitions and walls. The couple above 
are installing knee-walls, usually at least 
four feet tall. 


Photograph courtesy Owens-Corning 
Fiberglas Corp. 
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2. 





1x2 furring strips (for pl 
type finishes) a 










at the bottom of the wall next to the 
floor. 

BASE SHOE—A wood mold- 
ing over the joint formed by the 
baseboard and the finished floor. 

CLINCH—To drive nails 
through the lumber and bend the 
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Ms 


financial abilities and your crafts- 
manship. Don’t,cut a board or ham- 
mer a nail until you have set down 
on paper a plan of operation and a 
general plan of the floor plan of the 
attic. When you have reached this 
point in your preparations it is a 


2 Fiberglas, wool, batt, or gra extended points back into the wood. good idea to visit your lumber deal- 
insulation : O.C.—On centers (from center er with your plans and specifica- 
4. Nails (several sizes) Ls to center i.e., 16” on center.) tions. He can advise you about the 
5. Wall finish (plywood, gypsu types and advantages of the material 
composition board) Tools you will need, give you building tips 
6. Floor covering (linoleum, t The following are the basic tools —_ and can tell you what specific tools 
carpeting) : a necessary for framing and partition- —_- you will need. 
5 weed frim (moldings of Vege ing the attic: Hammer, saw, screw Proceed in an organized fashion 
kinds) ) driver, carpenter’s level, square, to finish your attic. In this way you 
8. Sub-flooring lumber rule and some wooden horses or a _ will make the job easier, will keep a 
9. Flooring lumber short ladder. check on your progress and will 
Photographs courtesy Owens-Corning 10. Flooring underlayment and avoid costly and time-consuming 
Fiberglas Corp. 11. Mastic (for floor tile) How to Plan 





mistakes. The following steps are 


Collar beams or ceiling joists“are installed 12. Doors This always better to work with suggested as a guide and checklist: 

9 rerarennien Senge OE Oe 5 Cae vg Age 13. Windows or dormers paper and pencil. If you can get a 1. Check the attic for electri- 
an Hom . x 4's and nailed to the existing 14. Plaster and lath (optional) — plan of your house from the builder cal, heating and plumbing lines. If 
ceiling joists. 15. Heating equipment none have been provided, they are 


. Electrical wiring, lighting, « u 





lets, switches 


use it as a guide. Measure floor 
space in the attic and make a scale 
drawing using 1” to represent 1’. 


your major and first consideration. 
2. If no subfloor has been in- 


17. Plumbing connections The division of the attic space de- __ stalled or you have a walk down the 
18. Custom made built-ins pends upon your personal needs as _center, lay the subfloor. 

i Wallpape ‘ well as the final use of the space. 3. For more headroom and 
20. Paint Chere is virtually an unlimited num- 

21. Hardware and fixtures 


. Window glass, mirrors, etc 
. Ceiling material, board or 






ber of layouts you can plan for the 
attic conversion. Manufacturers of 
building materials and lumber deal- 
ers can supply you with pamphlets 
und brochures suggesting various 
layouts and designs for attic bed- 


Partition studs are installed after the new 
wall and ceiling are placed. 2 x 4’s are 
used and the partitions may be assembled 


on the floor then raised into place. 
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vides a solid backing and a true flush 
surface. Shimming is usually done 
with a wedge shaped piece of wood. 
STUD—A vertical member in 
a wall or partition. 
TOENAIL—To drive nails into 
a surface at an angle. 
BASEBOARD—The wood trim 


rooms, apartments, dens and living 
rooms. Custom made built-ins, also 
described and illustrated in the bro- 
chures, should be provided for and 
can be tailored to the space require- 
ments. Study a number of these 
dealer suggestions to see which are 
suited to your physical needs, your 
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Make sure you provide for lighting, wiring, 
and plumbing. Check local building codes 
concerning these installations; it may be 
required to have such work done by li- 
censed electricians or plumbers. - 


light, install a gable or shed dormer. 

4. Nail knee-wall studs and ceil- 
ing joists, called collar beams. 

5. Locate and erect partition 
walls to separate one room from an- 
other and make door frames. 

6. Install the wiring for fixtures, 
switches and outlets, or have con- 
tractor do so if local building code 
requires it. 

7. If you are adding a bathroom 
to the attic, have plumbing lines in- 
stalled according to local code re- 
quirements. 

8. Choose your insulation and 
install according to manufacturers’ 
instructions. 

9. Install the ceiling and wall 
materials. 

10. Add selected finish floor 
over attic subfloor. 

11. Install decorative trim to 
cover floor, wall and ceiling joints. 


Add trim around windows and 
doors. 

12. Design built-ins and install 
them in the finished rooms. 

13. Paint, wallpaper and finish 
ceiling, wall surfaces, built-ins and 
woodwork. 

14. Install light fixtures, wall 
switches and wall outlets. 

15. Move in furnishings and 
equipment. 


Basic Framing for Attic Walls and 
Ceilings 
The basic framing of an attic 

is comprised of the following steps: 

1. Laying of the subfloor if the 
joists are exposed. 

2. Join sloping roof with floor by 
erecting knee-walls. 

3. Locate and install collar beams 
to form frame for ceiling. 

4. Lay out and construct partition 
walls to divide attic into rooms. 


Install the Subfloor 


Installation of the subfloor will 
permit you to work and move about 
freely without danger of crashing 
through the ceiling of the room be- 
low. There are two types of sub- 
flooring you can install. One is 
tongue-and-groove flooring, which is 
rough sheathing lumber installed on 
the diagonal across the joists. The 
second is the 34” subfloor plywood. 
The plywood is much easier to in- 


stall and saves a_ considerable 


amount of time. Nail the 4x8 ply- 
wood panels across the joists with 8- 
penny flooring nails, spaced 8” 
apart. 





Knee Wall 






Studs 





Bee > Joists 


KNEE-WALL STUDS IN PLACE 


Erecting the Knee-Walls 


The minimum height advisable 
for knee-walls is at least 4’. Make 
sure that you provide for this height 
when you are locating the position 
for the floor plates. The knee-wall 
studs to form the attic side walls are 
iltached to a base (floor) plate and 
the rafters. The base plate lumber 
should be the same dimension as the 
studs. 

a. Line the base plate up to 
form lower edge of wall; nail 
through the subflocr into joists be- 
low with 16-penny nails. 

b. Measure height of knee-wall 
stud from the base plate to the rafter 
ubove and cut studs to size, allowing 
one for each rafter. 

c. Toe-nail stud to base plate 
with 8-penny nails and nail to side 
of rafters. Use a carpenter’s level 
{0 make certain that studs are level. 

To save time in checking level, 
erect first and last studs, check with 
level and stretch taut string between 
the two studs, using the string as 
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Collar Beam 


guides to placement of other studs 
in the line. 

When installing the knee-walls 
you may want to save some of the 
undereaves space for storage; in this 
case do not attach studs in the stor- 
age areas. Frame this area by at- 
taching a plate, the same size lumber 
as the studs, between the two studs 
forming the outside of the storage 
area. 

Check the rafter spacing. Nearly 
all roof rafters are spaced on 16”, 
20” or 24” centers to take advantage 
of the standard widths of blanket 
insulation. This spacing determines 
the space between the knee-wall 
2x4’s. If your rafters are not regu- 
larly spaced you may have to erect 
“false” rafters or cut insulation 
blankets to fit. 


Installing the Collar Beams 

Many building codes specify 
that the bottom of the ceiling joist 
shall be a minimum of 7’6” from 
the floor. Since it is difficult to in- 


Double 
Supports 
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stall a ceiling at an angle, collar 
beams or ceiling joists are added. 

If the ceiling joists are less than 
6’ long use 2x3’s. For wider ceilings, 
use 2x4’s and secure these joists to 
the rafters with 16-penny nails. Use 
a single nail to tack one end of the 
2x4 in place at the correct height, 
level, and attach to the rafter at the 
other side with a single nail. Now, 
mark the length for cutting and use 
this piece as a pattern to cut the rest 
of your ceiling joists. 

It is not necessary to add an 
extra support to hold the joist in 
narrow attics, if your ceiling joist is 
over 8’ long, then use a 1x4 nailed to 
the joist as close to the ridge board 
as possible. On a 12’ ceiling joist use 
a double support—one on each side 
of the ridge board. 

You will need ventilation over 
your insulation for vapor control 
and summer comfort. Provide now 
in your construction for a vent at 
either end of your house. : 

See section on A ttic Ventilation 
for more detailed instructions. 

Decide on the final ceiling finish 
now, while you are installing the 


Fiberglas roll blanket insulation may be in- 
stalled as shown below. Blanket insula- 
tion may be nailed or stapled between the 
wall studs and ceiling joists. 


Photograph courtesy Owens-Corning 
Fiberglas Corp. 
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ceiling framing. If you are going to 
use large boards to finish the ceiling 
you will have to make provisions for 
nailing boards. This means you 
should insert 2x3 or 2x4 lumber at 
each place where the edges of the 
sheet must be nailed, including cor- 
ners. If a vertical plank type finish 
is to be installed, furring strips, de- 
scribed later, will be needed. 


Installing Frame Partitions 


If you have included separate 
rooms with partitions to divide them 
in your planning this is the next step 
in your project. The partition walls 
can be built to run parallel or at 
right angles to the center ridge 
board. Use the same size lumber, 
2x3’s or 2x4’s, for the wall studs. 
Walls that run the length of the attic, 
parallel to the center ridge board, 
require a top plate as well as the 
floor plate. 

Cut a 2x4 base plate and parti- 
tion studs to the proper length, al- 
lowing for a top plate to be added 
later. You can prefabricate your 


After 


wall partition on the floor of the 
attic. Tip up your prefabricated as- 
sembly in place and nail the base 
plate to the floor. Make your top 
plate for the partition, attach it to 
the rafters and nail through it into 
the top of the vertical partition 
studs. Built-ins which you have 
planned should be installed at this 
time. Be sure to make provisions 
for the door framing. 








Collar 
Beam 





CROSS WALL IN THE ATTIC 


Knee Wall 
Stud 
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Photograph courtesy Wood Conversion Co. 


After—Another View 


An attic apartment is a project which can 
be undertaken inexpensively and take care 
of the immediate housing needs of the new- 
lyweds or a place for the in-laws when they 
visit. 

Framing a Doorway 


Do not install a floor plate in 
the door frame openings. To de- 
termine the proper size for the open- 
ing, select your door and check its 
dimensions. The overall width of the 






PARTITION WALL IN THE ATTIC 


Collar 


Beam 


él 
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Photograph courtesy Owens-Corning 
Fiberglas Corp. 


Furring strips must be installed if you plan 
to use a vertical plank type wall finish. The 
strips are nqiled to studs and joists on all 
wall and ceiling areas to provide nailing 


members. 


doorway is the width of the door it- 
self plus 434” to allow for the extra 
studs and the finished jamb around 
the door. The overall height is the 
height of the door plus 1” if you do 
not plan to use a threshold, or 2” if 
you do. 
See Door Framing. 


Lighting and Plumbing 


Before any more carpentry is 
done in the attic, now is the time to 
provide for lighting and plumbing. 
Local building codes may require 
that this work be done by an elec- 
trician or a plumber. 

For wiring details and plumb- 
ing techniques and information, see 
Lighting, Wiring and Plumbing. 


Insulation 


Insulating the attic living space 
is essential not only for added 
warmth in the winter but to keep 
out the sun’s heat in summer. Three 
major areas must be insulated for 
proper efficiency: The floor between 
the knee-walls and the outside of 
the house, the end walls, knee-walls 
and the sloping rafter walls and over 
the ceiling. You must use an ade- 
quate thickness of insulation to keep 
the rooms comfortable at all times. 

There are a number of types of 
insulating material available: Fiber- 
glas batts or blankets, granule in- 
sulation, expandable aluminum foil 
and others. Follow the manufactur- 
ers’ instructions for proper installa- 
tion. 

See Insulation. 


Finishing the Interior 


There is a wide variety of at- 
tractive and easy-to-install wall ma- 
terials available. If you plan to use 
the vertical plank type finish you 
will have to install 1x2 horizontal 
furring strips spaced 12” to 16” 
apart. Nail these strips to the studs 
or joists on all wall and ceiling areas. 
Be sure to provide a nailing surface 
on both sides of all angles and cor- 
ners. ; 

If you decide to use any of the 
large wallboard materials your job 
will be easier and faster. Listed here 
are a number of the materials avail- 
able and their characteristics. 

WALLBOARD (CANE AND 
FIBRE)—A moderately durable 
wall surfacing material. Some types 
come already prefinished. They 
have good insulating qualities and 


ure moderately soundproof. 

WALLBOARD (PRESSED 
WOOD)—Tough surface is difficult 
to damage. Made in various finishes 
and patterns, including perforated 
und corrugated. Easily painted and 
moderately priced. 

WALLBOARD (PLASTER 
OR ASBESTOS) —Fire-resistant 
surfaces. Moderately durable and 
low-in cost. Flat dull surface needs 
painting or papering. Some now 
available in simulated wood grains. 

PLYWOOD-—Strong, with the 
surface available in different grains 
and wood species and surface fin- 
ishes. Takes a permanent finish 
nicely and is easily installed. Comes 
in both panels and planks. 

PLASTIC-SURFACED HARD- 
bOARD—These prefinished  sur- 
faces come in all colors and are 
easily cleaned. Also available in 
wood grains and marble effects. 
Durable surface and moderately 





Photograph courtesy U.S. Plywood Corp. 


priced. Most new types fasten to 
wall with special concealed hard- 
ware and clips or adhesives. 
LINOLEUM, VINYL AND 
RUBBER—Available in rolls of 
various widths and tiles. Applied to 
solid wall surfaces with various ad- 


Finish the interior with paint, stain, wall- 
paper or other decorator’s material. The 
amount of finishing necessary will depend 
on the material you have used in the con- 


struction of your attic rooms. 
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Photograph courtesy makers of 
Armstrong‘s Temlock 


The finished project will give you an extra 
attractive room like the one shown above. 
An attic project is low in cost and long on 


satisfaction. 


hesives. Can be applied to plaster- 
board and hardboard. Great variety 
of colors, designs and textures. Easy 
to maintain and moderately priced. 

CORK—Manufactured in tiles 
127x012” or 12” x24" Glued! ta 
solid walls or comes already backed 
on hardboard. Moderately high 
priced. Good insulator and sound 
absorber but unless treated, stains 
easily. 

LUMBER—Individual boards 
and planks, random or selected 
widths, available in different grains 
and species. Easily nailed to fram- 
ing; can be given a permanent natu- 
ral finish to highlight grain. 

The technique used to apply the 
wall surfacing depends upon the 
material you have chosen to finish 


the interior. To install the plank 
type finish just mentioned after 
you have nailed up the furring strips, 
regular or random width 1” stock 
boards are nailed with edges butt- 
ing; use 8-penny finishing or casing 
nails to attach the planks to ceiling 
and floor plates, studs and braces. 
Use a nail set to sink heads of nails 
below surface. Fill nail holes. 

CEMENTING PLYWOOD— 
Plywood panels, %4” thick, are se- 
cured with 112” long finishing nails 
into the plates, studs and braces. 
One of the latest methods of apply- 
ing plywood walls is with contact 
cement. The plywood is cemented to 
the studs, so there is no countersink- 
ing nail heads and filling in nail 
holes before finishing. If you work 
two sides of the wall at one time 
there will be no time lost in waiting 
for the special cement to harden. 

The following lists the steps 
and method of cementing your wall 
in place: 

1. Measure and cut panel to 
exact size, then lay panel in place 
and mark location of the studs. 
When additional panels are to be 
added the plywood comes to the 
center of the stud. 

2. Work on the reverse side of 
the plywood and use a straight edge 
to rule a line corresponding to the 
center of the studs marked off. 

3. Brush an adhesive such as 
Weldwood Contact Cement over 
the lines to line up with location of 
studs. Apply cement liberally. 

4. Using the same method, ap- 
ply cement to the studs. Cement 
must set for thirty minutes to two 
hours; on sloping surfaces apply a 








second coat of the contact cement. 

5. Panel is placed in position. 
With sloping wall installation you 
will need assistance. 

6. Do not apply any pressure 
initially, so that you can shift panel 
slightly to get it perfectly aligned. 
When properly placed, secure by 
using hammer and wood block to 
set cement. The wood block will 
prevent damage and marks to your 
panel. 

SECURING OTHER WALL 
SURFACES—Hardboard panels 
are best secured with 1” flathead 
sheet metal screws through pre- 
drilled holes spaced 8” apart. Pre- 
finished hardboard planks and tiles, 
interlock with tongue-and-groove 
joints and are held by special metal 
clips supplied by the manufacturer. 

Wallboard can be applied in sev- 
eral different ways. If the surface is 
to be painted or wallpapered, use 6- 
penny coated common nails. The 
new pre-finished panels are also at- 
tached with special clips or with 6- 
penny casing nails set 6” to 8” apart. 

Linoleum, plastic and rubber 
tiles must be cemented to the wall. 
A sub-grade of plywood or plaster- 
board is attached to the studs and 
braces with nails, setting the nails 
flush with the surface and cement- 
ing the tiles over the rigid wall sur- 
face. 

CEILING FINISHING—A va- 
riety of finishes is available for the 
ceiling. Depending upon the ma- 
terial you have used for the walls, 
you may want to cover the ceiling 
with the same material. The instruc- 
tions for using the material are basic 
and the same techniques should be 
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Photograph courtesy makers of 

Armstrong's Linoleum 

This attic room took advantage of the extra 

head room provided by dormers and was 

used to make a complete attic recreation 

room including a fully equipped bathroom. 

The lounges have been designed to be con- 
verted into beds as shown. 














Bl 
Photograph courtesy U.S. Plywood Corp. 


applied. On the other hand, you 
may wish to use a ceiling tile which 
is available in a number of textures 
and materials. The installation of 
tiles for the ceiling is a job that you 
can tackle by yourself and you can 
work quickly and efficiently. 

The first step in your job will be 
to square off the room. No matter 
how careful you were in your fram- 
ing and wall covering, your ceiling 
is probably crooked. It will be your 
task to make the lines formed by the 
tiles seem square to the casual ob- 
server. To do this: 

1. Find the center of the room 
by running a line diagonally across 
the room from one corner to an- 
other and then another line from the 
other corners of the room. 

2. Using a protractor or angle 
divider, find the center of the angle 


aie wee 


Photograph courtesy Wood Conversion Ca. 


formed by these diagonals and draw 
a line across the center of the room. 

3. With a framing square draw 
a line at right angles to the line just 
drawn. 

4. Determine how tiles will 
come out at the edges by dividing 
the distance from the center to the 
wall. Plan placement of the tiles so 
you do not have narrow edges on 
both sides of the wall. 

To apply the tiles it is necessary 
to nail 1x3 furring strips at right 
angles to the ceiling joists with 6- 
penny common nails. The strips 
should be nailed 12” center to center 
for 12” tiles or 8” apart for 16” 
tiles. To secure the best results start 
the tiles at the center of the room 
and finish one row before you start 
another. 

See Ceiling Tiles. 











HINTS FOR HANDLING 
CEILING TILES: 


1. For stapling or nailing, put 
fastener in each flange corner plus 1 
staple or nail on flange side of 12” 
tiles or two for 16” tiles. 

2. When starting tiles in center 
of the room, use a nailing strip (T 
shaped to fit grooves of tiles) or 
special clips, both available at lum- 
ber yards. 

3. Attach first row of tiles from 
wall to wall. Each succeeding row is 
added from wall to wall before start- 
ing on the next row. 

4. Score tiles several times with 
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Photographs courtesy Bakelite Co. 
sharp knife or tile cutter on finished 
side, place over edge of table and 
snap off sharp edge. Tiles can also 
be cut with a saw; be sure to keep 
finished side up. 

5. For a neater finish at edges 
where ceiling tiles meet wall, use a 
crown moulding. Use a trim to 
cover tiles brought down to knee- 
wall. 

FINISHING THE ATTIC 
FLOOR—In finishing your attic 
floor, once again you have a wide 
variety of materials to choose from. 
You can install a hardwood floor, 
linoleum or floor tile, wall to wall 
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carpeting or any one of a dozen 
other materials depending upon 
what the rooms are designed for. 

Hardwood finish flooring is in- 
stalled in the same fashion as the 
tongue and groove subfloor. Never 
attempt to drive the nails all the way 
with the hammer. You will break the 
tongue. Use your nail set to drive 
the nail the last fraction of an inch. 
Finish the floor by sanding, staining 
and varnishing. 

Linoleum is installed over a 
hardboard or plywood underlay- 
ment for a smooth finish. If your 
linoleum is felt-backed you can 
eliminate the felt padding. Cut the 
linoleum to fit, apply cement to the 
floor a few square feet at a time and 
press linoleum down into-the ce- 
ment. Follow the manufacturers’ in- 
structions. 

To tile the floor, follow the same 
procedures for squaring the room as 
described in Tiling the Ceiling. 

The following hints will aid you 
in doing a professional job. : 

1. Holes or openings between 
seams of plywood or subfloor should 
be filled. 

2. Use an underlayment of felt 
paper base over the floor so that the 
joints in the subfloor or plywood will 
not show through. 

3. Cut vinyl and rubber tiles 
with a sharp knife along a straight 
edge or use a powered jig saw. To 
cut asphalt tiles to size, score along 
line with:sharp knife; repeat and 
then snap back from scored line. 

4. Eliminate possibilities for 
error by cutting cardboard patterns 
for tiles being cut to fit irregular 
spaces. 





Before 


5. Tiles should be kept at a 75 
degree temperature. For best results 
warm tiles before laying. The tiles 
can be warmed near a furnace or 
heat carefully, using a blowtorch on 
asphalt tiles. 

6. Apply adhesive with a toothed 
trowel. Flooring paper must show 
through grooves in the adhesive. 
After the adhesive has dried for an 
hour, remark chalk guide lines. 

7. The first tile is set on the 
center of the cross line. Press tight 
and be careful to use no sliding mo- 
tion. 

8. Lay tiles fan-wise over one 
quarter of the room at a time. Lay 
all of the tiles in each of the sections 
except for the section butting against 
the wall. Follow ‘the manufactur- 
ers pattern or design one of your 
own. 

9. Leave Ye” for expansion 
space when you cut the tiles to fit 
against the baseboard. 

ADDING WOOD TRIM— 
During the course of your carpentry 
in the attic you have probably made 
more than a few unsightly joints and 
made other mistakes here and there. 
This is where your wood trim serves 






















































































An artist's garret that was converted into 


a beautiful, light, airy studio room. A con- 


vertible sofa turns the room into a comfort- 
able cheerful bedroom. 


After 


a dual purpose. While it will add a 
decorative touch to your project it 
will also conceal the mistakes. There 
are a variety of mouldings to choose 
from and your local lumber dealer 
will probably have many samples 
from which you can choose those 
you prefer. 

DOOR TRIM—You can prob- 
able buy the lumber needed for door 
framing as a unit at your local Jum- 
ber yard or purchase the individual 
moldings. The head jamb is nailed 
to the header over the door with 
8-penny finishing nails. Next at- 
tach the side jambs in the same way. 
These should be 1” stock boards 






Photograph courtesy of 
Wood Conversion Co. 





cut wide enough to cover the edges 
of the wall material. The next step 
is to nail the casing, usually 1x4, 
with mitred corners to jamb and 
through wall studs so that 344” of 
jamb is exposed. Attach the door to 
the jamb and finish by nailing a 
door stop along the sides and top 
with 6-penny finishing nails. 
JOINT TRIM—A trim moid- 
ing is needed to conceal the open- 
ings where the ceiling and walls 
meet and at the junction of walls 
and floor. It may also be necessary 
to use a trim molding at the point 
where the knee-wall ends. The types 
of molding and their location are: 
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1. A crown molding, available 
in many sizes and styles is used to 
cover the ceiling-wall joint. Attach 
with 8-penny finishing nails into 
studs. 

2. Baseboard at the wall-floor 
joint. This is usually three separate 
moldings. The baseboard is nailed 
to the studs with 8-penny finishing 
nails. A base mold is nailed to the 
top of that with 6-penny finishing 
nails. Then for a tight seal along the 
floor, a shoe mold is used. Window 
trims are provided with the stock 
windows purchased. 

PAINTING AND DECORAT- 
ING—Your last step is painting and 
decorating. Many finish boards do 
not require paint; if you used any of 
the pre-finish materials vour work 
has been cut down quite a bit. Paint 
or stain the trim, depending upon 
your over-all decorating scheme. 
Curtains, furniture, lamps and 
rugs and other incidentals are now 
ready to be moved in. 

See Painting and Wallpapering. 

STORAGE AREAS—If you 
had planned on under-eaves storage 
space here are some hints and sug- 
gestions which might prove useful 
in your planning. There are gen- 
erally two ways to handle the un- 
usual storage space provided by the 
under-eaves. One is a corner closet 
and the other is shallow storage 
units. 

The corner areas adjoining a 
shed dormer are difficult to incor- 
porate as part of your attic living 


or side entrance closet, it will be 
necessary to: 

1. Frame around the perimeter, 
constructing studs as you would 
normally do for partition walls. 

2. A double stud must be 
erected on both sides of the door 
opening and a double header fits 
across the top of the opening. In the 


case of the side opening closet the 


header is cut at an angle to match 
the slope of the rafter. 

3. Use a solid core flush door 
cut to size for the side entrance 
closet, or make one from 1x3’s sand- 
wiched between two pieces of 4” 
plywood. 

4. The door is attached with 
hinges and a door pull and catch or 
any standard door hardware. 

5. The front entrance closet 
door can be made in the same man- 
ner as the side entrance closet or use 
%” plywood. 

6. Attach closet hardware such 


Photograph courtesy Wood Conversion Co. 


as poles, hooks, racks or other, de- 
pending upon the items to be stored. 

Shallow storage units are es- 
pecially suitable for attics with low 
knee-walls and shallow under the 
eaves storage space. You can con- 
struct the storage space with slid- 
ing doors or open shelves or even 
drawers built into the walls. 

The following steps will help 
you organize and work out your 
project. 

1. After you have decided 
where and what type of built-in you 
need, leave an opening in the knee- 
wall and do not set any studs in 
place. Cut two short studs and at- 
tach them to the rafter and a floor 
plate at the rear of the storage space. 
They will form the other three sides 
of your built-in. 

2. Across the rafters in this 
space add any wall surfacing ma- 
terial to seal off the built-in from 
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side to side and from the front edge 
of the unit to the short studs in the 
back. 

3. A quick, easy way to add 
shelf space, if it is to be covered 
with sliding doors, is to build a 
framed unit of %” or %2” plywood. 
The shelves are attached by #8 flat- 


7 


space. In this space you can readily 
make a side or front entrance closet 
for clothing or storage. Whether 
you decide to make a front entrance 


Extra play space and children’s room—at- 





tractive and easy to. clean—was constructed 
in an attic where hundreds of square feet 
of space were being wasted. 
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head screws and the back is formed 

of hardboard or plywood. This unit 

is slid into place and a front base- 
board is attached, if the unit is to be 
left open. 

4. If you plan to conceal the 
unit behind sliding doors, make the 
entire unit as described but make it 
142” less than the depth of the 
under-eaves closet to allow for the 
doors and track. 

5. You can also turn the open 
shelves into drawers. Make the basic 
frame as described and drawers to 
fit into this. Follow the proportions 
suggested here for ease of handling 
and appearance. 

a. If the drawer is less than 4 inches 
deep it can be made up to 18” 
wide. 

b. If the drawer is between 4” and 
7” deep, the maximum width 
should be no more than 14”. 

c. If the drawer is up to 12”: deep, 
make it no more than 12” wide. 
6. From %” plywood cut two 

sides and the front and back panels: 

Join these pieces with #6 flathead 

screws 144” long, countersinking 

heads. Space these screws at least 3” 

apart, using three to each corner. 

7. Cut 4”x2” cleats to fit in- 
side this frame flush with the bot- 
tom edge. Hold the cleats to the 
sides with #6 flathead screws %4” 
long, spaced 2” apart with counter- 
sunk heads. 

8. The bottom of the drawer fits 


‘inside this frame and rests on the 


cleats. Cut the drawer bottoms from 
1%” plywood; secure with brads. 

9. Faceplate of drawers, nmgade 
of %4” plywood, is cut to extend 
Y”’ on all sides. 


10. Secure the face plate to 
front panel by screws from inside of 
drawer. Use #6 flathead screws 1” 
long spaced about 4” apart along 
the top and bottom. Countersink 
heads. 

CLOSETS IN THE ATTIC— 
While on the subject of attic stor- 
age space you many want to con- 
sider dividing the attic with closet 
walls. You'can make the walls func- 
tional by turning them into closets 
and the use of sliding doors will also 
save you valuable space. Construct- 
ing a closet wall begins in the same 
manner as erecting a wall. Plates 
and studs are nailed in position with 
an opening left for doors. 

1. First complete the basic 
framing, then cut two studs to door 
height ptus depth of sliding door 
hardware plus an additional %2” 
for clearance. 

2. Nail these two studs to both 
sides of the opening with 10-penny 
nails. Cut a door header from two 
pieces of lumber, same dimensions 
as studs, long enough to rest on 
studs cut in previous step. 

3. Nail both pieces together and 
toe-nail in place resting on studs. 

4. If you make two closets 
back-to-back, add a divider wall be- 
tween them of hardboard or utility 
grade plywood. 

5. Add shelves to suit and 
clothes pole. The clothes pole, a 
14%” or 2” dowel or metal rod, 
should be at least 63” above the 
floor for adults and about 45” for 
children. 

6. Mount the sliding door hard- 
ware on the underside of the door 
header. 


Before 


A girl’s room for study and entertainment 
was constructed in this attic-where formerly 
leftovers and broken furniture took up yalu- 
able space. 


After 
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Before 







7. Buy two doors or make them 
from %” plywood or Novoply al- 
lowing 1” overlap in the center and 
about 14” clearance above the floor 
plate. 

8. Secure hardware to the doors 
and lift into place. The wall sur- 
facing material is applied over fram- 
ing and exposed surfaces and deco- 
rative trim is added around the door 
and joints. 

See Built-Ins. 

ADDING A DORMER—If 
your attic ceiling is so low that you 
cannot make efficient use of the at- 
tic space the chances are that you 
will have to raise the ceiling of the 
attic by constructing a dormer. The 
two types of dormers most com- 
monly used are gable and shed. A 
gable dormer usually provides only 
one window and is generally con- 
structed in attics which have suf- 
ficient headroom -but little light. A 
shed dormer raises the entire roof 
line of a house except at the ridge. 

Building a dormer is the hard- 
est part of reconverting an attic and 
you may want to hire a professional 
carpenter. If, however, you feel that 
you can tackle a project such as this 
the following suggestions and hints 
will help you to organize and carry 
out this project. 





A music room where you or the youngsters 
can entertain and watch television. The ma- 





terials are inexpensive and easy to keep 





clean. An extra room like this can keep a 





lot of traffic out of your living room and 





also provide the extra space so that you 





and the youngsters can entertain simul- 
taneously. 









After 








Ridge Board 






Photograph courtesy Wood Conversion Co. 





SHED DORMER Sill 


1. Take a snapshot or make a 
sketch of your house and indicate 
where the dormer will go. Plan for 
a height of 76” and a length suit- 
able for your attic project. Remem- 
ber that a‘dormer should begin and 
end at’a rafter. 

2. Make a scale drawing of the 
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dormer, showing every framing 
member in place. From this you can 
estimate the materials needed. 
Figure area of walls and roof to be 
covered by 1x8 sheathing and add 
about 20% for scrap. 

3. First cut along the inside of 
the rafters down to the top plate on 
which the rafters rest. Start your 
cuts in a drilled hole and use a key- 
hole saw. The sawed boards are 
knocked loose from inside the attic. 

4. Doubled corner studs are set 
up first and nailed to both top plate 
and to rafters which will later be 
cut. Check carefully with carpen- 
ter’s level to make sure studs are 
vertical. 

5. Frame the windows with 
double 2x4’s set on edge across the 
top and a single 2x4 flat on the bot- 
tom. Six 10d nails are used to toe- 
nail each stud to plate. At this 
point your window opening will de- 
pend upon the style and amount of 







a Ridge Board 
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windows you plan for the dormer. 
6. Nail 1x6 blocks on opposing 
rafters to support 16 foot 2x6 string- 
ers. Toe-nail stringers to new top 
plate with 8d nails. 
7. Across the top edge of the 





Double Header 


Added Rafter 





Dormer 








Double Sill 
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new opening nail a 1x6. Set rafters 
in place and toe-nail with 8d nails to 
the 1x6 at the top end, and to the 
stringers at the other end. 

8. After the new rafters are set 
in their proper positions, the old 
ones should be cut flush with the 
new studs and the stringers. Then 
remove the old ones. Nail 2x6’s be- 
tween stringers onto plates. 

9. Starting at the front edge of 
the roof, put roof sheathing across 
the rafters. 

10. Use 15# felt to cover the 
roof. Carry the first strip down over 
the stringer ends to underside. 




















Cover the underside of the dormer 
roof with %4” exterior grade ply- 
wood. Nail a 1x6 fascia board 
across. . 

11. Cover the felt with roll roof- 
ing, starting at the fascia. The over- 
lap of strips is 2” and use roofing 
adhesive along seams and to coat 
the nail heads. ; 

12. Cut metal flashing and in- 
sert 6” under old roofing and 8” out 
over last strip of new roofing. Coat 
this flashing liberally with roofing 
compound along the edges. 

13. Use 1x8 sheathing for front 
and side walls. Cut the board ends 


at the angle of the roof pitch to fit 
flush against the roof. 

14. The side sheathing is cov- 
ered with felt, starting at the bot- 
tom and overlapping 4” over roof 
in front and at the sides. 

15. Stock window frames are 
toe-nailed into the openings pro- 
vided for them. Use your carpen- 
ter’s level to make sure you have 
them in the proper position. 

16. Metal flashing is run 6” up 
the side and front walls and 4” over 
roof all around. The siding is butted 
against the window casing. Rest the 
siding on the flashing. 

17. Blanket insulation is applied 









between ceiling joists and between 
outer wall studs. Staple insulation 
back from front of studs to provide 
dead air space. 

18. Finish the interior the same 
as the rest of the attic. 

19. The exterior is finished with 
sheathing, shingles or other material 
to match the rest of the house. 

Interior construction details are 
explained in this section on attics. 
Individual projects such as plumb- 
ing, wiring, and heating are ex- 
plained in the sections under appro- 
priate subject headings. 

Also see Built-ins, Ceiling Tiles, 
Floors and Walls. 


Photograph courtesy makers of 
Armstrong’s Linoleum 















This attic space was designed to provide 
room for a guest room, a place where the 
family can relax and a child’s room. Here 
the chimney which ran up through the sec- 
ond floor, was painted white and a Frank- 
lin stove was piped into it. 













hi h rtesy makers of Armstrong's 
et ee Asphalt Wie 


The design and planning of this basement provides space for husband. and wife 
to he near each other though busy with their own projects. In a basement area 
such as this the whole family can work and play together. 





ing and built-ins. 

Check the basement carefully 
for dampness and leaks. Before you 
begin your conversion project, it 
will be necessary to repair all cracks 
and leaks and use the special paints 
and mixtures to eliminate damp- 
ness. 

In your selection of wallboards 
or wood facings choose facings with 
insulating and moisture resistant 
qualities. 

A cement floor in good condition 
can be marked off in a flagstone or 
lerrace effect. Various designs and 
patterns can be applied with the new 
basement floor paints available. 
When many of these new finishes 
‘ire waxed they will give your base- 
ment floor a rich tiled effect. On 
concrete in contact with the earth, 
in asphalt tile floor covering is rec- 
ommended. Under other conditions, 
if no dampness is present, you may 
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use flooring materials such as wood, 
cork, linoleum or various tiles. 

Basement windows are always 
small and may be darkened by being 
set below the surface of the earth 
with small excavations for light. The 
daylight penetration for the base- 
ment can be increased by making 
larger excavations and using cur- 
tain material which does not cut off 
any of the light. The new translu- 
cent glass blocks as partitions be- 
tween any of the room divisions will 
also permit the transmitting of all 
existing light. 

You will probably have to ex- 
tend the wiring to provide a suffi- 
cient quantity of light as well as out- 
lets for the various activities planned 
for the room. Check your local 
building codes to determine whether 
or not you will need to have this 
work done by a licensed electrician. 
The electrical installations should 





Photograph courtesy Masonite Corporation 
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Utility meters are hidden behind doors 
made of the same material as the wall sur- 


If you are fortunate enough to 
have plastered brick walls you can 
finish with whitewash or any one of 
the special masonry paints. How- 
ever, if yours is thé average base- 






Basements are the favorite lo- 
cation for rooms, for games, hob- 
bies, entertainment and laundry fa- 
cilities. The term game room has 
been closely identified with the base- 






facing. The space was additionally utilized 






by building bookcases into the space be- 






tween the meters. Surfacing on this con- 






version was Leatherwood which doesn’t re- — 








ment conversions and today this 
term includes practically all the in- 
formal entertaining done by the 
family. 

The first step in remodeling your 
basement will be to wall off sec- 
tions for heating and laundry pur- 
poses. Your wall and ceiling facings 
will probably consist of composition 
boards, tiles, plywood or simulated 
woods and veneers. 


ment, you will need, more work to 
make the basement suitable for all- 
purpose use. In addition, you will 


have to conceal plumbing, heating 


and wiring. 

False walls and partitions are 
easily built of 2x4 wood studs to 
give you any of the dimensions you 
plan. They can also be used to 
cover any ugly objects as well as 
permitting the construction of shelv- 





quire any additional finishing. 
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be put in after you have erected the 
2x4 studs but before the wall sur- 
facing and ceiling material have 
been installed. 

While you are planning the re- 
surfacing of walls and ceiling be 
sure to allow for storage space and 
cabinets for all of the equipment, 
tools and games. Cabinets and 
closets for folding chairs, tables, 
games and the children’s toys should 
be provided with plenty of shelves 
and hooks. Extra closets for out- 
door and sports equipment should 
also be considered. Design your 
storage area with special racks and 
compartments to keep your gear in 
order. 

A must in any basement game 
room is a bar, whether you serve 
liquor or soft drinks. You can pro- 
vide a soft drink and milk bar for 
the younger set at the opposite end 
of the room or save a special section 
of your bar for them. 

Another feature to consider is 
the possibility of basement cook- 
ing for indoor picnics. It may be 
possible to open a chimney and in- 
stall a fireplace or you may want 
to build a cooking area around one 
of the new broiler-rotisseries. If 
there’s an extra refrigerator or you 
can afford another one you may 
want to plan on a good location for 
it. 

In a big airy basement you can 
combine all of the family hobbies 
and assign special sections to each 
member of the family and build 
special cabinets and work areas for 
the particular hobbies. 

Decorating possibilities for the 
basement are unlimited; it is per- 


































haps the one area in the house 
where you can try anything in color 
and design. Remember that this is 
an area for entertainment and ac» 
tivity and be guided by that. 

Perhaps one of the best ways to 
plan a basement game and recreae 
tion room is to choose an interest+ 
ing theme and build around it. You 
can gather an assortment of props 
which are appropriate to the theme 
and dramatize them in a decorative 
and interesting manner. You may 
want to plan on a nautical theme, a 
tavern, a western motif, use theatri- 
cal props or: use your hobby as the 
basis for the decorating theme. 

In planning your basement cons 
version there are an unlimited num 
ber of booklets, pamphlets and_ 
decorating suggestions available to” 
you through your paint, hardware, 
lumber and building supply deal- 
ers. 

Sealing the Walls 

As mentioned earlier in this sees 
tion one of the most common prob= 
lems is dampness in the basement, 
Whether your basement is finished 
or unfinished and particularly be= 
fore you launch your conversion 
project, here are some tips on how” 
to keep your basement dry. 

1. Seal the walls and floor‘with 
a cement paint which actually bes 
comes part of the original masonry. 

2. Leaking joints.between base« 
ment walls and floor slab should be 
sealed with a mixture of cement 
paint and sand. 

3. Relieve water pressure 
against outside-of basement wall 
sloping grade away from the ho 
Plant a dense turf to help shed 


The two photos show how clever planning 


in a basement can combine work and play 
areas. Laundries, usually located in the 
basement, can be incorporated in your 
planning without interfering with attractive 
decorating. 


Photograph courtesy makers of Armstrong’s 
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rain water and add tile extensions to 
the drain spouts. 

4, Asphalt waterproofing com- 
pound and cement will solve many 
of the minor leakage problems in 
the basement. 

5. If the floor shows damp 
spots, use a thick coating of asphalt, 
covered with 2” of waterproof ce- 
ment mortar. 

6. Test for condensation by 
placing a small mirror against the 
wall. If droplets or fog appear on 
the mirror a few hours later, it 
means that condensation is the 
cause of some of your dampness. 

7. Ventilation or air movement, 
by fans, will help to solve the con- 
densation problem. 

See Foundation Drainage. 


Planning and Constructing a Base- 
ment Playroom 


1. Plan the exact size of your 
room. Use a pencil and paper to 
work out your floor plan. A good 
scale is to have 14%2” equal 1’. De- 
cide where the heating and laundry 
rooms will go if they are to be sepa- 
rated. Locate all of the partitions on 
your floor plan and keep in mind 
your plumbing and wiring arrange- 
ments in assigning space to the vari- 
Ous activities. 

2. Take your floor plans and 
any rough’sketches with you to your 
lumber dealer. He will assist you 
with suggestions and latest informa- 
tion on construction materials. Al- 
though 2x4’s are recommended, you 
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Pine paneling, scenic wallpaper and Vene- 


tian blinds make this basement playroom 
appear as if it were on ground level. A 
separate section provided for the ping- 
pong table makes it unnecessary to take it 
down and store it when it’s not in use. 


Photograph courtesy makers of Armstrong’s 
Asphalt Tile 
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can save some money by using 
2x3’s. 

3. Nail the 2x4 sole plates to 
the floor at the wall and ceiling 
joints and wherever there are to be 
any partitions. Use steel cut 10- 
penny nails and a good heavy ham- 
mer. 

4. Nail a 2x4 top plate under 
the ceiling joists. 

5. The studs, all 2x4’s, are 
nailed in place between the sole and 
lop plates. Check very carefully 
with carpenter’s level to make sure 
studs are vertical. In addition to 
nailing studs around the walls, studs 
must be nailed to top and sole plates 
where the partitions, if any, will jut 
out into the room. 

6. Use of 2x4 studs will give 
you plenty of dead air space be- 
(ween cellar wall and wall surfac- 
ing material you will apply. 

7. Once again, before you apply 
any of the wall surfacing, make sure 
that you have treated the cellar walls 
against dampness and that all leaks 
and cracks have been repaired. 

8. Placement of studs on 16” 
centers will give you a great deal of 
firm support; however, if you are 
using 4x8 panels and want to save 
some time and money, you can 
space them 24” on center. 

9. Assuming that you have 
chosen some form of wallboard or 
other type of wall covering which is 
available in 4x8 sheets you are 
ready to begin surfacing the wall. 
If you decide to decorate with verti- 
cal planking, you will also have to 
cover the walls with furring strips 
{o give you a nailing surface. 

- 10. One-inch brads are used to 
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attach the wall surfacing material 
to the studs and joists. Before you 
go too far with your wall surface 
material, check all corners and 
angles to make sure that you have 
provided yourself with a nailing sur- 
face. You may have to add addi- 
tional studs to give a nailing surface. 

11. On certain wall surface ma- 
terials it won’t be necessary to coun- 
tersink the nail heads. Wall ma- 
terials such as Surfwood, Leather- 
wood and other rough textured ma- 
terials will hide the nail heads and 
save you a good deal of time which 
you would have to spend in counter- 
sinking and filling nail holes. 

12. Use 4’ panels and plan your 
work so that you have a minimum 
of cutting and fitting to do. 

13. Fuse boxes, meters and 
other projections can be boxed in 
and covered over with the wall sur- 
facing material or a contrasting ma- 
terial. Be sure that you permit access 
to these fixtures. 

14. Use your 2x4 studs and wall 
covering material to make the bar, 
corner seats, storage benches, re- 
cessed light fixtures and for built-in 
cabinets and closets. 

15. Windows are taken care of 
by nailing studding around the win- 
dow, cutting the panels to fit around 
the frames and then trimming with 
picture frame molding; or cut strips 
from the wall surfacing material 
and trim with that. 


Basement Playroom Ceiling 


Although often omitted in base- 
ments, a ceiling improves the ap- 
pearance, does away with numer- 
ous corners and spaces between 
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This very spacious basement was turned 


into a cheerful laundry area by day and @ 
spacious attractive recreation room in 
evening. Counters and units close and hide 
laundry equipment when the room is used 
for entertaining. 


Photograph courtesy Wood Conversion Co, 
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joists where cobwebs and dust col- 
lect, and prevents dust from passing 
through the first-story flooring to the 
rooms above, especially where the 
floors are of a single thickness. 

Of far greater importance, if the 
ceiling is of tight-fitting fire-resist- 
ant materials, is the safetv it affords 
by delaying the spread of basement 
fire to floors above and by reducing 
smoke damage. 

If the basement is dry and well 
built, it can often be made more at- 
tractive by installing a ceiling and 
painting the walls and floor. If the 
concrete floor is dry, it may be cov- 
ered with asphalt tile to give a 
smooth, attractive floor which can 
be maintained with the minimum of 
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effort by waxing. 

Before putting on the ceiling, all 
openings through which fire might 
find quick passage to the structure 
above should be adequately fire- 
stopped. Such openings may be 
found around service pipes and 
registers and between joists or studs 
where they join the foundation. It is 
best to use incombustible materials 
for firestopping, such as crushed 
refuse mortar, plaster, concrete, 
hollow tile, gypsum block, broken 
brick, or other similar material that 
contains sufficiently fine particles to 
fill the voids. The firestopping can be 
supported by horizontal wood strips, 
not less than 2 inches thick, or by 
metal or wire mesh. 
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Several materials are used for 
ceiling purposes: Gypsum- or asbes- 
tos-board, hardboard, plywood or 
ceiling tiles of various materials may 
be used, depending upon the taste of 
the individual and the amount of 
money to be spent. 

Material within 2’ of the top of 
a boiler or furnace, or within 1’ of a 
smoke pipe, should be protected by 
a loose-fitting metal shield, arranged 
to give an air space of 1” or 2” be- 
tween the metal and the wall sur- 
face. The air space may be pro- 
vided by using small blocks of in- 
combustible material between metal 
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and joists, or by suspending the 
metal sheets on wires or hooks 
fastened to the joists. 

If tin is used for a shield, it 
should have locked joints, since 
soldered joints are not reliable. 
Similar protection should be placed 
over any woodwork or wood lath 
and plaster partition, within 4’ of 
the sides or back, or 6’ from the 
front, of any boiler, furnace, or 
other heating equipment. This cov- 
ering should extend at least 4’ above 
the floor and at least 3’ beyond the 
heating device on all sides. 

1. A variety of ceiling materials 





Before 


Here is an extensive project which turned 
the basement into a master bedroom. 
Grading exposed the rear wall of the base- 
ment and sliding glass doors to the patio 
were installed. Window above bed was ex- 
tended to let in more light and air. 


Photograph courtesy makers of Armstrong's 
Temlock 


After 


is available to. you. If your ceiling 
joists are 16” on center you can nail 
the 16”x16” tiles directly to the 
joists without nailing up furring 
strips. If you want a diagonal design 
or a pattern you will have to nail 
up furring strips and work out your 
pattern on paper first. 

2. Special clips are available for 
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securing the tiles to the ceiling. You 
can also use box nails or staples. 

3. If you are going to have a 
music room in the basement or work 
with power tools or even for enter- 
taining, you would be wise to con- 
sider using a soundproofing ceiling 
material. It may cost you a few cents 
more, but the benefits to the family 
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upstairs will be well worth the in- 
vestment. 
See Ceiling Tiles. 


Basement Playroom Flooring 


A variety of floor covering ma- 
terials are available to finish off your 
basement project. You can use 
wood, tile, paint or other types of 
linoleum and inlay. Since there will 
probably be a great deal of activity 
in the basement playroom and the 
flooring will be subject to heavy 
traffic choose a sturdy long-lasting 
material. If you will check with your 
flooring dealer you will find that it 
is possible to get inlays to use on 
the floor, for shuffleboard and other 
games. 

You will find that a good tile is 
recommended and preferred for the 


This tavern style recreation room is made 
doubly attractive by the use of the new 
“Flagstone” asphalt tile. These new tiles 


are laid by using a “grid-unit” to place — 


them accurately. 


Photograph courtesy Armstrong Cork Co. 


basement floor. Rubber and asphalt 
are the most popular though a vinyl 
plastic has been developed. 

Also see Floors. 


Tips on Laying Tile Flooring 

1. Snap a chalk line across the 
center of the floor. Various patterns 
and designs are suggested by the 
manufacturer and instructions are 
packaged with the tiles. 

2. Use a toothed trowel to 
spread the adhesive. Floor must 
show between grooves for a perfect 
bonding. 

3. After the adhesive has dried 
according to the manufacturers in- 
structions snap your chalk guide 
lines over again. 

4. Your first tile is placed at the 
spot where the lines cross in the cen- 





Before 


A roomy basement is shown on right; its 
bareness makes it unattractive. The trans- 
formation makes it a cheerful, pleasant 
place in which to work and entertain. The 
long bench at the rear is simply poured con- 
crete behind a brick facing. 


Photograph courtesy makers of Armstrong’s 
Asphalt Tile 

















ter of the room. 

5. Fill a quarter of the area at a 
time, each time returning to the 
center to start over again. 

6. Leave the area butting against 
the wall until last. Unless the tiles 
fit perfectly from one wall to the 
other you will have to trim the tiles 
individually for a good fit. 
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7. Tiles are cut by scoring with 
a linoleum knife and then breaking 
the tile by snapping across a sharp 
edge. 

8. Blowtorch, hot radiator, or 
furnace will heat asphalt tiles before 
laying and make cutting easier. 
Stack the tiles flat when heating 
them. Keep them clean and free of 
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adhesive. 

9. Dividers are used to mark 
tiles to cut borders and to fit around 
obstructions and pipes. 

10. Follow manufacturer’s rec- 
ommendations for waxing and pre- 
serving tiles. 


Hints and Suggestions for Basement 
Planning and Construction 


A check list of the activities you 
plan to carry on in the basement 
will save you a great deal of time 
and effort in planning the conver- 
sion. Although there are a great 
number of activities which can be 
undertaken in the basement the fol- 
lowing general list should help you 
plan your project. 


CHECKLIST 
. Music Room 
.. Record collection 
. . Workshop 
. Laundry & Ironing 
. Soda Counter 
.. Games Area 
. Handicrafts & Hobbies 
. Garment Storage 
.. Extra Bedroom 
. Snack Bar 
. Darkroom 
. . Gardening Corner 
. Still and Motion Picture Pro- 
jection 
- Reading Area, Library 
. Arts & Crafts Section 
. Teener’s Club Room 
.. Sewing Center 
. TV Area 
.. Stamp Collection 
. Display Areas 





On the basis of the ideas and ac- 
tivities listed you should now be 
able to prepare a plan which will 
provide space and storage facilities 
for the equipment necessary for the 
activities checked. 

The following suggestions will 
help you to organize your basement 
conversion project: 

1. Plan a functional basement 
playroom. Materials and decorating 
scheme will depend upon what you 
plan to do there. 

2. Plan areas like the darkroom 
or kitchen or gardening corner near 
the plumbing to save on the amount 
of pipe you will need. 

3. If you plan a sewing center 
remember to provide a cutting table. 

4. Built-ins are inexpensive, 
functional, and easy to tailor to 
your specific needs. You can plan 
and design work surfaces, walls and 
other furnishings which will do 
double duty. 

5. Hidden light sources and re- 
flected lights will dramatize your 
decorations. Make use of recessed 
lights and spots as well as the fluo- 
rescent tubes. 


A drab, crowded basement, treated with a 
nautical theme, becomes a colorful and 
spacious recreation area for youngsters 
and adults. A small alcove with a built-in 
work bench and overhead light becomes a 
cozy corner for dad and junior to work on 


projects together. 


Photograph courtesy Wood Conversion Co. 
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6. Shift the furnace into a cor- 


ner of the basement. If this cannot 
be done, enclose it, using decorative 
asbestos to cover it over. 

7. Study various plans and de- 
signs for your stairway. Make it a 
part of your basement decoration 
rather than just a means to go up 
and down. 

8. Bring the outdoors inside. 
Use planters and plenty of greenery 


Before 


Shown here is the usual “catch-all” cor- 
ner of a basement—an incomplete attempt 
at a work corner had been made. After the 
redesigning, the alcove space becomes the 
workshop area while plenty of room re- 
mains for the trains and piano to make an 
interesting work-play area combination. 


Photograph courtesy Wood Conversion Co. 


to add life to the room. Various 
types of building blocks and other 
brick and concrete can be used to 
make partial room dividers for 
plants and flowers. 

9. Make use of a variety of 
bamboo, dowels, slats and folding 
doors to create screens and sliding 
doors to save space. 

10. While you are setting up the 
sole plates for the partitions make 








the necessary provisions for the type 
of doors you intend to use. 

11. Use a carpenter’s level to 
check studs, furring strips and all 
other vertical and horizontal wood 
members you are installing. 

12. Glass blocks can be utilized 
as partitions. They can be set up 
with wood strips or mortar. Check 
the manufacturer’s recommenda- 
tions for installation. Glass block 
partitions will permit the passage of 
light and still give privacy. 

13. Many of the new wall ma- 
terials designed for use in the base- 
ment as well as in other rooms in 
the house require no finishing. They 
will save you time and money if you 
utilize them. 


Here’s a list of some of the types 
available: 


SHEETS 
Fiberboard 
Plasterboard 
Insulating wallboard 
Hardboard 
Asbestos wallboard 
Perforated hardboard 
Plywood 


BLOCKS AND BRICKS 
Glass 
Plastic 
Red bricks 
Cinder blocks 
Fieldstone 


PANELS 
Insulating panels 
Corrugated Fiberglas 

“Wood planks 
Perforated steel 
Rigid plastic board 
Glass 
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Sound absorbing acoustical tile was used 
on the ceiling of this basement playroom. 
The tile’s surface is smooth and easy to 
keep clean. Jam sessions in this playroom 
won't keep the whole neighborhood 
awake. 


Photograph courtesy makers of Armstrong’s 
Asphalt Tile 





14. Special clips and other types 
of fasteners have been designed to 
speed up the job of installing wall 
surfacing material. Some of the dif- 
ferent types are listed. 
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15. The door and window trim 
are added after the wall surfacing 
material has been attached. 

See Door Framing. 

16. When working with panels, 
put up a corner panel but cut the 
edges to fit any of the wall irregu- 
larities. Then the outer edge of this 
panel becomes the guide for the 
following panels. 

17. Cove moldings at the ceil- 
ing-wall and floor-wall joints will 
cover up any mistakes and unsightly 
joints. 8-penny finishing nails are 
used to put up moldings, nail heads 


are countersunk and the holes filled . 


and sanded before painting or stain- 
ing. 
18. Do as much painting as pos- 
sible on walls and ceilings before the 
moldings are put up to prevent 
splashes and spots. 


19. With your heating pipes and 
ducts, it will be simpler and less ex- 
pensive for you if you leave them 
where they are and box them in. 

20. Be sure to allow space for 
complete insulation before enclos- 
ing any steam pipe. 

The basement project is a task 
which can be completed in two or 
three week-ends or it can take as 
much time as you are willing to 
give to it. Remember to measure 
and check your measurements be- 
fore you cut any of your material. 
If you have any questions or prob- 
lems take sketches and measure- 
ments to your lumber yard or build- 
ing supply dealer and he will help 
you. 


Also see Built-ins, Ceiling Tiles, 
Floors, Walls, Electrical Wiring. 








Brick 


Brick is a commonly used ma- 
sonry unit, especially in areas where 
good quality clay or shale is a natu- 
ral deposit. Clay or shale brick is 
always hardened by baking under 
high heat. The brick face is either 
rough or smooth, according to the 
process used in molding. Those cut 
from a column of clay mixture by a 
wire, which leaves their edges turned 
up, are rough-faced, and are known 
as tapestry or rough-finished brick, 
Smooth-face bricks are pressed in 
trays of individual molds. 

Generally, common brick is not 
made of as high quality clay nor is 
it molded and fired by processes as 
careful as the more expensive face 
brick. Class H (hard) common 
brick is used extensively instead of 
face brick if durable masonry is 
needed but face-brick appearance is 
not essential. Class H should be 
used in places exposed to soil or 
weather. Class S (soft) common 
brick is sometimes used for interiors 
and other places not exposed to soil 
or weather, but class H (hard) or 
class M (medium) is preferred. 
Mortar 

When laying bricks, it is impor- 
tant to know about the mortar 
which is placed between the bricks. 

a. Good mortar sticks to brick 
surfaces; when properly mixed and 
used, it helps produce a weather-re- 
sistant, durable structure of required 
strength and appearance. 

b. Poor mortar, containing im- 
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Size of Brick 

The following brick sizes, with 
variations of plus or minus 14 ¢” in 
depth, 14” in width, and 14” in 
length, are standard in the United 
States: 
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Type of Dimensions (inches) 

| Brick Depth | Width | Length 
Common 2% 3% 8 
Rough-face 2% 3% 8 
| Smooth-face 2M% 3% 8 





In addition, several special sizes of 
rectangular brick are made in vari- 
ous sections of the country. Some of 
these special bricks are made in 2- 
brick height, 2-brick width, or 112 - 





brick height or length. 


purities in the sand, or acids, organic 
matter, or other harmful substances 
in the water, may mar the appear- 
ance of the brick in several ways. 

(1) Bleeding means losing 
water during construction; the water 
carries impurities and leaves stains 
when it dries. 

(2) Impure water may contain 
soluble salts which later appear as 
efflorescence. 

(3) Impurities may cause wear- 
ing away under extremes of weather 
action. 

c. Experience shows that good 
results are obtained with mortars of 
standard materials (cement, sand, 
lime) which usually are available 
locally. Cost often determines selec- 
tion of mortar materials. Paying a 
premium for special ingredients 
claimed to increase mortar adhesion, 
make mortar more workable, and 
the like, may not be justified. 





{ 
| 
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STRETCHERS, ABOUT 214” x 8” 
HEADERS, ABOUT 214" x 3%” 





Common 





English 
(Alternate courses of headers 
and stretchers) 









JOINTS, ABOUT 


ae se ih RS: 


(Alternate headers. and stretchers) 


Cross or Dutch 





d. Characteristics of various 
mortar ingredients are: 

(1) High cement content pro- 
duces high strength, quick set, fair 
workability, some shrinkage in dry- 
ing, little elasticity. 

(2) High lime content produces 
low strength, slow setting, easy 
workability, considerable shrinkage, 
good elasticity. 

(3) High sand content pro- 
duces low shrinkage, low strength, 
poor workability. 

(4) High water content pro- 
duces easy application, low strength, 
excessive shrinkage. 

e. Mortar in exterior walls 
above grade should be reasonably 
porous (6% to 12% absorption 
during 24-hour cold immersion) to 
permit escape of moisture from the 
walls through the mortar joints. 

f. The following is a partial list 
of mortar mixtures suitable for 
building work: 





TYPE OF 
MORTAR PARTS MATERIAL 





Lime-cement 1 Lime putty. 
1 Portland-cement. 
6 | Sand. 
Masonry-cement 1 Masonry cement. 
3 Sand. 
Slag-cement 1 Slag cement. 
1 Lime putty, 
6 Sand. 
High Portland- 1 Portland cement. 
cement 3 |.Sand. 
(10 to 15 per- 


cent of cement 
volume is hy- 
drated lime.) 
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Bonds 


Brick-bond patterns are achieved 
by varying size and color of bricks, 
as shown in the accompanying illus- 
trations on page 6. 


Efflorescence 

Efflorescence on brick always 
indicates trouble. It usually appears 
as a light powder or crystallization 
caused by water-soluble salts de- 
posited on the surface when water 
evaporates within the mortar or the 
brick. Aside from its unsightly ap- 
pearance, it is evidence that enough 
moisture may be penetrating the 
wall to cause disintegration of the 
brick. 


1. The two conditions which 
generally produce efflorescence are 
presence of water-soluble salts in 
brick, mortar, or both, and moisture 
to carry salts to the wall surface. 
This latter may be excess moisture 
in mortar, moisture caused by extra 
soaking of units before laying, or 
moisture taken up during storms 
after erection of the wall. 

(a) Soluble salts may be present 
in brick or mortar. Tests have 
shown that only a small percentage 
(probably not more than 10 per- 
cent) of sand-lime brick contributes 
to efflorescence. Second-hand brick, 
because of its uncertain origin and 
previous contact with mortar and 
plaster of unknown composition, 
may effloresce. Portland cements, 
limes, and sands used in mortars 
often contain soluble salts that cause 
efflorescence. 

(b) Since moisture is necessary 
to carry soluble salts to exterior 
masonry surfaces, efflorescence may 
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1 Cu. Ft. of Masonry having 2” 
joints takes 17.4 standard build- 
ing bricks (2% x 3% x 8) and 2 
of an 80 Ib. bag of Sakrete 
Mortar Mix. 





Nail pinched 
between bricks 


mortar and then position of 





7 First course laid temporarily without 






ARRANGEMENT OF BRICK 
COURSES FOR FIREPLACES 


CTIA] 6 Header Course 


Flush 
Struck 


Weathered 





5 
et) 3 Stretcher 


Courses 


1 
[0G Header Course 


Sketches courtesy of Sakrete, Inc. 





be evidence that construction faults 
have allowed moisture to enter the 
wall. Excessive moisture in the walls 
may be caused by defective flash- 
ings, gutters, downspouts, copings, 
or improperly filled mortar joints. 
Location of efflorescence does not 
always mean that water is entering 
the wall at that point. Streaks on 
the wall from the top down or 
patches some distance from the top 
might point to defective gutters or 
copings. Patches of efflorescence 
are sometimes caused by opened 
mortar joints or projecting brick 
courses without enough wash. Water 
may also enter openings at window 
sills and around window and door 
frames. Efflorescence close to the 
ground may indicate ground water 
drawn up by capillary action. 


2. The source of efflorescence 
on walls can be found if close in- 
spection is made when it first ap- 
pears. If it appears at the edges and 
not near the center of the brick, the 
mortar probably is at fault. Efflores- 
cence at the center of the brick and 
not near the edges indicates that the 
brick is the source. If efflorescence 
covers the whole wall, both the brick 
and mortar may be responsible. 
Repointing 

Repointing effectively corrects 
defective mortar joints in a masonry 
wall. Successful results require the 
best materials and skilled labor un- 
der constant, competent supervi- 
sion. 

REMOVING OLD MORTAR 

1. Since removing mortar by 
hand with hammer and chisel is 
difficult and expensive, most masons 


BRICK 


who specialize in repointing use 
portable electric-driven carborun- 
dum grinding wheels to simplify the 
job. Proceed as follows: 

(a) Chip out all loose mortar. 
Remove all old pointing mortar if 
much of it is in poor condition, so 
new pointing is continuous and im- 
mediate additional repair work will 
not be needed. Cut out mortar at 
least %4” deep to provide a bed for 
new mortar. 

(b) Clean out opened joint by 
brushing or air-blasting. Wet all sur- 
faces of open joint just before ap- 
plying new pointing mortar because 
dry surfaces take water needed by 
mortar for proper hardening. 


2. Mix mortar rather dry (about 
the consistency of putty) in small 
batches. The following mix is rec- 
ommended for repointings: one part 
Portland cement, white or natural; 
two parts fine clean sand, white or 
colored, screened free from pebbles. 


3. Push new mortar back into 
cleaned joint in a continuous for- 
ward operation in one direction 
from starting point. This expels pos- 
sible air pockets and forms a firm 
contact with old mortar at back of 
joint. Cut mortar flush with wall 
face, allow it to become thumb- 
print hard, and use a suitable tool to 
give desired joint finish. In the 
finishing operation apply consider- 
able pressure to force mortar back 
into joint and to form contacts with 
brick surfaces. 


4. Protect all fresh repointing 
from direct exposure to hot sun and 
drying winds until it has set hard. 


Also see Concrete Block. 
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Built-ins can dominate the decorating 
scheme of a room. Here, open shelves and 
cabinets providing ample storage, form an 
attractive storage wall. Additional storage 
space and seating is built into the adjoining 
wall. They combine to enhance the appear- 


ance of the smartly decorated dining room. 


(EE 


Built-ins can also be small additions to the 
home. Here is an example of a built-in that 
hangs from a wall. This convenient home- 
maker’s desk in the kitchen comes in handy 
many times during a busy day. 
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Photographs courtesy of Armstrong Cork Co. 
Built-ins can be used anywhere in the home. 
The simple under-the-window cabinets in 
this game room plus the divider shelf and 
phonograph cabinet make this recreation 


room more attractive and more functional. 
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BUILT-INS 


Built-ins can do much to im- 
prove the appearance of your home 
and, at the same time, add valuable 
storage space. More and more 
homes are being built with built-ins 
as part of the original design. Many 
handymen are remodelling their ex- 
isting homes and incorporating 
built-in plans as part of the over-all 
job. 

What is.a built-in? There was a 
period a number of years ago when 
many people felt that a built-in was 
a structural part of the home, per- 
manently anchored to the walls, 
floor or ceiling. That conception of 
built-ins has, fortunately, disap- 
peared. 

Built-ins, in their simplest form 
today are store-bought pieces of un- 
painted or painted furniture that are 


combined together so that they ap- 
pear to be an integral part of the 
home. On the other hand, you can 
make your own built-ins. They can 
be hung on the wall and need not 
touch the floor. Or they can rest on 
the floor like any other piece of 
furniture. The built-ins can even 
hang from the ceiling and need not 
touch either the floor or the walls 
of the home. 

Here in this section, your editors 
have included several basic parts of 
the built-in story. There are several 
pages on how to plan and make your 
own built-ins plus photographs and 
sketches showing a few of the many 
built-ins a handyman can make him- 
self. While many can be made with 
simple hand tools, power tools make 
the job easier. 


Built-ins Basic How-to 


There are several different meth- 


ods you can use to make built-ins . 


for your home. 

1. You can plan and build the 
built-in so that it is an integral part 
of the house structure. All portions 
of the unit are securely attached to 
the wall, floor and/or ceiling of the 
room. 

2. You can make individual 
parts or units which can be com- 
bined. Each is a separate section and 
is either set on the floor or attached 
to the wall or ceiling. These units 
can be removed from the room at 
any time since they are quickly and 
easily detached. 

3. You can buy ready-made 
pieces, either painted or unpainted, 
and join these together to form a 


built-in. Actually, these pieces are 
similar to furniture but arranged in 
a form to make them appear as a 
basic home built-in. 

There are advantages and dis- 
advantages of each of these meth- 
ods. Making the built-in as part of 
the house is often less expensive 
and, at times, does not involve as 
complex woodworking techniques. 
However, once installed, the built-in 
stays with the house. If you move, OF 
should you change your decorating 
plans, the entire built-in might have 
to be destroyed. 


Using individual parts, either 


home-built or store-bought, not 


only provides mobility but also af- 
fords flexibility. These built-ins can 


be taken with you if you move. They 
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Horizontal and vertical sections of a built- 
in can be secured flush against the wall, 
floor or ceiling. Use the proper type of 
fastener to do the job, depending upon the 


material into which the fastener is being 
driven. 


can be rearranged any time you 
wish to change your room plans. 

No matter which technique you 
follow, adding built-ins to your 
home will enhance its appearance 
and increase its value. 
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Permanent Attachments 


Making a built-in as an integral 
part of the house structure involves 
a technique different from making 
a built-in as an individual unit. In 
the former instance, the major hori- 
zontal and vertical members of the 
built-in are fastened to the wall. 
This can be done in either of two 
ways. 

1. The major horizontal and 
vertical parts can be set flush against 
the wall, floor or ceiling and fast- 
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ened directly. It is possible to nail 
directly into a wood floor, to nail 
into the ceiling joists or the wall 
studs. However, if you have a con- 
crete floor, you must use special 
fasteners or anchors. See Anchors 
for Concrete. If you must nail di- 
rectly into plaster or wallboard, 
special fasteners are necessary in 
this instance too. 


2. The major horizontal and 
vertical members of the built-in 
can be attached to the floor, walls 











Cleats can be used to secure the horizontal 
or vertical parts of a permanently attached 
built-in to the wall, floor or ceiling. The 
parts of the built-in should be attached % 
the cleats with screws, although nails will 


do. 


and ceiling by means of cleatss 
These are strips of wood, 2 Ox We 

or as large as 1 x 2’s, which are 
fastened to the surface first. Use 
the proper technique and fastener. 
The parts of the built-in are then 
secured to these cleats. While it is 


possible to nail these parts to the 
cleats, the handyman will find that 
he gets better results if he uses 
wood screws for the job. 

In some instances, it may be 
necessary to remove the baseboard 
so that the horizontal or vertical 
sections of the built-in are flush 
against the wall or floor surface. In 
other cases, the trim molding along 
the wall-and-ceiling joint might have 
to be removed for flush mounting 
against a wall or ceiling. It is rec- 
ommended that where the thickness 
of the built-in is the same as this 
molding, the handyman just make 
the molding a part of the built-in. 
This will save time and effort. How- 
ever, for a professional-looking ap- 
pearance, either the baseboard or 
the ceiling trim or both should be 
removed. See the sections on Base- 
board and Ceiling Trim. Once you 
know how they are put together and 
secured in place, you will find it 
easier to remove them. Always use 
a wide chisel; a floor or glazier’s 
chisel generally does the best job 
in removing these moldings. 


BUILT-INS 


Making a “Box” 


If you want to make your built- 
ins individual pieces so that they 
can be rearranged at a later date 
or taken along with you if you move 
to a new home, you can follow the 
techniques shown here. In this sec- 
tion is a basic primer of construc- 
tion details. Additional information 
can be found in other volumes un- 
der the headings of Drawers, Joints, 
Slides, and other related topics 
which can be found in the complete 
index in Volume 12. 

The first part of any built-in is 
the “box”—that is, the sides, top 
and bottom. These parts can be 
joined in many different ways. 

Which you select depends upon 
the tools you have, the time you 
wish to spend making the built-in 
and the finished results you hope to 


The top, sides and bottom can be joined 
with simple butt joints. The sides can hide 
the ena grain of the bottom and top (left) 
or the top and bottom can hide the end 
grain of the sides (right) depending upon 
your needs, 
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Q 


Rabbet joints provide a more professional- 
looking appearance to the “box.’” Again, 
the rabbet can be cut either in both sides 
or in the top and bottom pieces. This 
method helps to conceal most of the end 





grain. 


Another method of joining the top, bottom 
and sides is to use mitered corners (left) 
or a combination rabbet-dado joint (right). 
These are complex but easy to make with 


power tools. See Joints. 


achieve. Certainly, a group of 
shelves to be built in the basement 
workshop need not be the same as 
those added in a living room. Nor 
does a storage cabinet with a hinged 


door made to hold soap powders 
and related items in the laundry 
room have to look like the cabinet 
made to hold tableware in the din- 
ing room. 

Use your own imagination and 
talents and produce the best job 


you need for the location. No mat- | 


ter what the built-in, it will add 
to your home’s appearance. 





Adding a Back Panel 


A back panel is necessary with 
many built-ins. This panel can be 
made of a number of materials. 
If it is to be concealed, that is, 
placed flush against the wall, you 
can use ¥%” hardboard or %4” ply- 
wood. On the other hand, if the 
back panel is exposed, as in the 
case of a room divider, you will 
want to use an attractive finish. 
Either of the previously mentioned 
materials can be used and then 
painted, or you can use hardwood- 
veneered plywood to match the 
hardwood sides and top. In some 
cases, you might use %4” plywood 
and cover the back panel with a 
plastic laminate, such as Formica 
or Micarta. 

In the plans given later in this 
section, there are many different 
installation methods used for the 
back panel. For simplicity purposes, 
there are in this part of the built- 
in section, three simple methods 
which any handyman can use. Ex- 
amine them closely and see which 
fits your needs best. In one instance, 
all you need is a hammer or screw- 
driver and the back panel is in 
place. However, if you want the 
back panel indented so that it is 
flush with the edges of the top, 
sides and bottom, you will find a 
choice of two additional methods 
of attaching the back panel. 

Plan all details of construction 


For a more craftsman-like appearance, you 
can recess the back panel into the edges 
of the top, sides and bottom. This is done 
by cutting rabbets in these pieces before 


they are joined. The panel is added after- 


wards. 





Simplest way to add a back panel is to cut 
it to the over-all size of the “box’’—the 
exact outside height and width. The back 
panel is attached with nails or screws 
“over” the rear edge of the basic built-in. 





If you want the surface of the back panel 
to be flush with the edges of the top, sides 
and bottom of the “box,” you can attach 
cleats; even 2” x %” molding will do. Then 
fasten the back panel inside the “box” to 
the cleats. 
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Butt-joint shelves are easy to install. They 
are cut to exact inside measure of the built- 
in and held in place with adhesive, screws, 
nails or dowels. This method is not advised 
if the shelves will carry a heavy load. 





A cleat attached to the “box” sides or 
back panel can serve as a support for the 
shelves. The cleats, as small as '2”x2” 
molding, must be firmly attached to the 
built-in and the shelf secured to the cleats. 





Strongest of the methods shown, and most 
professional looking is the dado technique 
of holding a shelf. A dado is cut into the 
sides and the shelf slipped into the opening, 
held by adhesive and screws or nails. 


carefully before you start to cut any 
of the pieces. This will save you 
time and labor. 


How To Add Shelves 

Once the basic “box” and back 
panel fastening have been decided 
upon, you can plan the other de- 
tails. Note that planning precedes 
building, for modifications are often 
necessary as you progress with your 
planning. Therefore, complete all 
your planning before you lay out 
your work to be cut. 

While the technique of adding 
a shelf is an important factor, the 
thickness of the shelf must be de- 
cided upon first. If the shelf is £0- 
ing to support a heavy load or if it 
extends over a long distance with 
nothing but the end supports, it is 
necessary to use thicker lumber 
than if the shelf will hold just a few 
knick-knacks or be only 12” long. 
Follow the shelf size details in the 
following plans; they are based on 
safe loads for use. 

If you plan your own unit, here 
are a few hints in selecting the right 
thickness for a shelf. For heavy 
duty shelves—for books or records 
—use %” thick plywood or solid 
stock. For light duty shelves—more 
ornamental than functional—you 
can use %4” or %” shelves. For 
many built-ins, where the shelf does 
not exceed 36” in length, %2” ply- 
wood is adequate. 


Your Choice of Doors 

While open shelves have their 
place in built-ins, you will probably 
want to use some storage compart- 
ments with doors. What type of 
door you build will depend upon 





your ability with tools, the design 
you are using and the decorating 
scheme into which the built-in is 
being set. 

Shown on this page are three 
different styles of doors. There are 
three basic types with variations in 
each case. For example, sliding 
doors can be made of many different 
materials. You can use double-thick- 
ness or plate glass, 4%” hardboard, 
¥8” Novoply, 4” plywood or 3%4” 
boards. The type of slide you use 
can also vary. You can make dadoes 
in the top and bottom panels and 
let the doors slide in these. You may 
use standard sliding door hardware. 
Or you might like the new hard- 
ware where both sliding doors are 
flush and are on the same track. 

Deciding to use a hinged door 
is not the final answer to your door 
problem either. What type of hinge 
will you use; a butt hinge, offset 
hinge, invisible hinge, pivot hinge, 
or other? 

You might want rolling doors on 
your built-in. The doors just ‘fold” 
back into the unit and are out of 
the way and out of sight. Study the 
techniques of attaching doors, de- 
cide upon your own capabilities 
and refer to related sections in these 
volumes for additional details. 


Making a Drawer 


In addition to shelves or a cabi- 
net with a door, you will find 
drawers very convenient for easy-to- 
get-at storage. The simplest drawer 
you can build is merely a “box” with 
butt joints at each of the four 
corners and a back panel attached 


‘to the outside as just described in 
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Sliding doors are often used in contempo- 
rary settings. There are many ways in 
which to make the doors slide just as there 
are many types of material you can use 
for doors. For details, see section on 


Sliding Doors. : 
i 
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Hinged doors are probably the easiest for 
the handyman to make. But you must de- 
cide upon the type of hinges, the door pull 
and door stop; also you will need a door 
catch. See section on Furniture. 








Rolling doors are exceedingly attractive but 
require advanced skill on the part of the 
handyman to make. Easiest to make is a 
door of half-rounds attached to a fabric 
back. See Furniture for details. 
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making the simplest built-in unit. 
A drawer of this type might fit into 
a storage space in the basement, 
but it certainly is not attractive 
enough for a good-looking built-in 
in the living room or bedroom. 
While there are many ways in 
which you can build a drawer, cer- 
tain basic designs have been ac- 


cepted by most designers and how- 
to writers. Here is a standard 
drawer, like the ones you will find 
in most of your furniture. 

The ends of the drawer front are 
rabbeted so that the sides fit into 
these openings. A dado or groove is 
cut horizontally along the inside of 
the drawer front and the drawer 
bottom fits into that groove. 

The sides have dadoes cut near 
the back edge so that the drawer 
back fits into these slots. The sides 
are the same height as the drawer 
front and fit over the drawer bot- 
tom. 
The drawer back not only fits 
into the grooves in the sides but 
is not as deep as the drawer front. 


Basic construction of a drawer for a built- 
in for your home. Note that front edge of 
the drawer bottom is supported in a dado 
or groove in the drawer front. Also that the 
back fits into dadoes cut in the sides and 
rests on the drawer bottom. For complete 


how-to, see Drawers. 








The back rests on the drawer bot- 
tom when the entire unit is as- 
sembled. 


Securing a Hanging Built-in 

Many contemporary built-ins 
are hung on the wall. They leave 
the floor space below free and 
therefore add storage space as well 
as beauty without taking practically 
any room. How to secure a hang- 
ing built-in to the wall depends upon 
the built-in and the wall material. 

Simplest method of securing a 
hanging built-in to the wall is to 
attach it with screws directly into 
the wall studs. It is necessary to pre- 
drill the holes through the back of 
the built-in and through the wall 
into the stud. However, if the back 
panel of the built-in is made of a 
“thin” material, such as 4%” hard- 
board or %” plywood, and the 
built-in is intended to support any 
reasonable weight, it is necessary 
to reinforce the back panel. This is 
done by attaching a cleat inside the 
built-in aiad fastening it to the sides 
and top or bottom. You can do this 
by adding cleats to hold the back 
panel and using these cleats for 
anchoring to the wall. 

If the design of your built-in 
is such that no cleats are used in- 
side the unit and the back panel is 
“thin,” you can add a plain or dec- 
orative cleat across the bottom of 
the unit and another across the top. 
Then the unit is secured with screws 
through the cleats into the wall studs 
or with special fasteners into the 
wall itself. If the built-in supports 
any considerable weight, try to an- 


‘chor it to the studs. 
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Built-ins can be fastened to the wall with 
screws through the back panel if it is 34” 
thick. Where it is thinner, add cleats inside 
the built-in and fasten these to the sides 
and top or bottom. 





Cleats can also be added outside the built- 
in for fastening to the wall. This does not 
give as professional an appearance but will 
do adequately even for built-ins supporting 
a heavy load. 
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There is an unlimited number 
of combinations that can be used 
to make a storage wall. If one were 
built for every home in the country, 
the chances are there would be no 
two the same. 

A storage wall is one of the 
most popular of all the built-ins. 
It is also the most ambitious proj- 
ect. However, a storage wall can 
consist of several cabinets or a com- 
bination of cabinets and shelves 
along a wall, in its simplest form. 
In its most complex form, a storage 
wall can cover the entire wall from 
one side of the room to the other 
and from floor to ceiling. 

Storage walls can be built as 
an integral part of the house struc- 
ture as described previously or can 
be composed of a series of individ- 


Photograph courtesy of Wood Conversion Co. 


Attractive wall storage unit consisting of 
two large sliding door cabinets, a small 
hinged-door unit and open shelves mounted 
on a base. Note that space was left for the 


TV set between the shelf units. 


ual units joined together. These are 
exceedingly mobile and can be re- 
arranged anytime you wish. Should 
you in the future decide to use doors 
on units in place of open shelves, 
remove the shelves, add doors and 
you have a new storage wall. 

Design storage walls for any 
room of your home. These are very 
attractive and very functional. One 
type that is gaining in popularity to- 
day is a Hi-Fi wall wherein the 
speaker, radio tuner and amplifier, 
phonograph and even a tape record- 
er are built into the storage wall to- 











This storage wall joins two rooms. Sliding 
door cabinets and drawer storage compart- 
ment provide necessary hide-away space 
for table setting accessories, while unit in 


living room conceals books and writing 
materials. 


gether with storage space for rec- 
ords and other items necessary for 
family entertaining. See Hi-Fi for 
additional ideas. 


aah 


Photograph courtesy of Congoleum-Nairn 


Plywood living room storage wall includes 
space for books, magazines, built-in radio 
and phonograph, storage compartments 
and a desk. Made of four separate units, 
they can be combined to meet your needs 
and fit your floor plan. 


Sketch courtesy of Douglas Fir 
Plywood Association 
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A permanent type of storage wall built 
around five upright plywood panels. The 
room’s wall serves as the back panel for 
this unit. Note provision made for setting 
the TV console into the storage wall. 


Sketch courtesy of Douglas Fir 
Plywood Association 
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Built-ins—Decorator Style Storage Wall 


Designed by George Nelson 


enthusiast, this storage wall is made 
of plywood faced with light-colored 
Korina and a modern, warp-proof 
but relatively inexpensive composi- 
tion board called Novoply, skiil- 
fully combined with hardboard, 
which is painted in vivid colors. 
BUILDING BASIC BOXES— 
* This storage unit consists of nine 


specifically for the do-it-yourself 





“boxes,” all of which are construct- 
ed in the same manner. Build all 
the boxes for all the units at the 
same time. You can add the fittings 
later. All the boxes are the same 
width but there are differences in 
the height of the units. Of course, 
you can modify the plans shown to 
fit the exact dimensions of your 
room. Make all the adjustments in 
the plans before you start. 
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The boxes are merely butt-joint 
units with cleats added along the 
sides, top and bottom for securing 
the back panel. When the speaker 
is installed, it is necessary to use 
%” Novoply rather than the thinner 
hardboard and to line the sides, top, 
bottom and back panel on the in- 
side with an insulating material, 
such as glass fiber. 

ADDING THE DOORS—Both 
hinged and sliding doors are used 
on the boxes built for the storage 
wall unit. Thin butt hinges are add- 
ed and special track is used for the 
sliding doors. The sliding doors are 
made of %” thick hardboard and 


\ \\ 


painted afterwards. The other dors 
are made of rich grain Korina ply- 
wood, %4” thick. 

ADD DECORATIVE MICAR- 
TA—Easy-to-clean, durable Mi- 
carta, a plastic laminate, can be ap- 
plied to the insides of the drop lids 
on units E and G, to the bottom of 
the open bookcase unit F and to 
the tops of all shelves. This, of 
course, is optional. You may prefer 
to paint these surfaces instead. But 
Micarta is easily applied without 
the use of any special clamps or 
presses. New adhesives for the 
handyman, such as Weldwood Con- 
tact Cement, make the job a snap. 


Sketch courtesy of United States Plywood Corp. 
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@ OPEN STORAGE 





BASE - (HEIGHT CAN BE VARIED TO FIT WALL BASEBOARD. 


The cement is applied to the Novo- 
ply and the rear side of the Micarta, 
and the two pieces are pressed to- 
gether. For full details, see Furni- 
ture Finishing—Adding New Sur- 
faces in a later volume. 

MAKING THE BASE—The 
height of the base is optional. In 
some cases, you may wish to make 
the base the same height as your 
baseboard molding. In other cases, 
you may make the base the stand- 
ard 3” or 4” used for toe space with 
cabinets and furniture. 

The base recommended for this 
unit consists of two pieces of 1x3 
the full length of the storage wall 
or 8’ long, two pieces of 1x3 the 
depth of the cabinet less the thick- 
ness of two 1x3’s or 1412” plus an 
additional piece of 1x3 also 1442” 
long to go in the center of the base. 
All the 1x3’s are joined with simple 
butt joints and held with screws and 
adhesive, if you like. The cabinets 
rest directly on the base. 


Built-ins— 
Sectional 


Storage 
Wall 


Here’s a _ smart, clean-lined 


_ built-in that provides planned stor- 


age space for everything from desk 
supplies to a record player. It is 
easy to build, first, because it is 
made of easy-to-use fir plywood; 
and second, because of the simplici- 


* ty of construction. 
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Photograph courtesy of Douglas Fir 
lA Plywood Association 


This unusual storage wall provides a place 
and a space for everything. It is a combina- 
tion of one wall unit fastened to the wall 
together with individual built-ins on legs. 
You can make any arrangement of pieces 


that fits your layout. 


Close-up view of the desk unit. Note that 
the large-surface desk can be closed up 
neatly without disturbing anything stored 


in the many compartments. The handy bar 
table also folds up into the wall storage 


unit. 


Photograph courtesy of Douglas Fir 
be Plywood Association 





This unit is a combination of 
two individual storage walls. One 
consists of a group of plywood up- 
tights with open shelves and cabi- 
nets plus a place to set the TV con- 
sole. The other consists of four in- 
dividual units which are hung from 
the wall about 6” off the floor or 
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which can be mounted on legs or a 
base. 

Actually, either unit or a part 
thereof can be built by the handy- 
man for any room of his home. 
Here are the working plans for 
both of these units. You can modi- 
fy them to meet your own require- 
ments. 


Materials Needed for Sectional Unit 


ee | Nimbcr | size ~~ | Geape ~~~ 7 wane ee ~~~ ~~ 


‘2 Panels 4'x8’x3,” 


| 
| desk door, desk supports, | 


5 Panels A x8'x%” 


1 Panel | 4’x8’x%4” 


INTERIOR A-A 
| 


magazine rack front 
| | 


| PlyPanel (A-D)! Counter, bottoms, sliding i 
; doors, sides, lower ! 
shelves, backs, record | 
| player platform and ; 
: front, speaker front, 
| cabinet partition \ 

PlyPanel (A.D)! Drawer fronts, backs and | 
| | sides. Drawer and letter | 
; file framework. Light 


! trough, record storage. 





1 Piece | 4’x4’x44” INTERIOR A-A Record storage partitions | 
| 


, , ~ "x3" 
%” dowels 


i Pj 1x2” 


HARDWARE AND 


and drawer bottoms | 


“QUANTITY | WHERE USED ‘ 

1. PAGE ie wack “Frame S™S~=S 
6 ft. 7x) Magazine rack 

40.  Aiseahlanaeel oe 


| DESCRIPTION | QUANTITY | WHERE USED _ F 
MISCELLANEOUS ss adiustoble sheif standards, | 12. + +1 Shelves’ TA 
| 21%" long 
| Sliding door hardware Sam.) Doo ian : 
: 46" piano hinge oe “| Desk — z 
| Bullet catches vite GS uo lu Righes acee wh, 
| (lish'palls bape oc fhe I? hpbony ia f¥ 
| 2’ fluorescent light fixture | 1 | Desk 
Lak bombings 1 pak et 
| Spring catches _ iy 1 pair | Cabinet No.1 _ 
Fingerpulls ' Roe ote | Sliding doors, ‘ 
desk tops | 

Thumb screws _ ae "| Radioface 
| Asneeded Speaker ; it 
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Plans for Sectional Storage Wall 


This sectional wall consists of 
four basic units. Each is a “box” 
designed to do a different job. You 
can make all these or any combina- 
tion of these units for your home. 
It is best to cut all the identical 
pieces at the same time to be certain 





Sectional storage wall consists of four 
separate units. Any of these can make an 
attractive addition to your home. 


the final fit will be perfect. 

While these units are complete 
in themselves, you might want to 
combine several or all with the 
flexible storage wall which is shown 
in detail afterwards. Plan your units 
to meet the decorating plans of 
your home. 


14, 
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Drawer details for the desk unit. The front, 
sides and back of the drawer are made of 
2” fir plywood while the drawer bottom 
is made of 4” fir plywood. Standard 
drawer construction technique is used. 


S!DE-MOUNTING ADJUSTABLE 
HANGER FOR SLIDING DOORS 
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DOOR GUIDES 


Sliding doors in the storage section of this 
storage wall are mounted on sliding door 
track with adjustable hangers. The bottoms 
of the doors are dado cut to ride on door 
guides. 





CHANNEL SLIDING 
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Dimensional data for the sectional storage 
wall. You can modify the height of the 
lower section and build a base of 1x3 





lumber if you wish to have these units 


rest directly upon the floor. SECTION THROUGH #2 


Basic construction details. Note that sides %4"x |%4" DOWEL GLUED TO DESK Top 


are joined with a rabbet joint while shelves | TO STAY DESK SUPPORTS. DRILL 4" 
HOLE IN SUPPORTS TO SUIT, 





are secured by means of a dado in the side 
pieces of the built-ins. 











When the cabinets are completed and you 
are ready to hang them on the wall, (1) . 
mark a level line 4’ 6%” from the floor, 


n uu 
yoint A 
TYPICAL RABBET 


DRILL 2° HOLE TO 
RECEIVE DOWEL 





" 
CAL WHEN DESK CLOSED (2) locate the studs in the wall and (3) 
el VIEW OF UNDERSIOE OF DES secure 2x3’s as back supports by nailing 
yi SHOWING SUPPORTS. them with 16d common nails directly to the 

el studs. 


JOINT 
TYPICAL CORNER Sketches courtesy of Douglas Fir 


Plywood Corp. 





, RECORD STORAGE -TOP AND SIDES 
Y2 PLYWOOD- PARTITIONS ‘4 PLYWOOD 
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Sectional Storage Wall . . . Basic 


Parts 


RADIO - MAGAZINE 
RACK—This 4’ square unit 
contains two open shelves 
plus a compartment for a 
built-in radio and speaker and 
a magazine storage rack. The 
upper shelf can be mounted 
on special adjustable shelf 


the dowels are inserted so that 
the forward one is lower than 
the rear one. It is best to use 
special thumb-screws, avail- 
able in radio supply stores, to 
hold the face of the radio and 
speaker to the cabinet. This 
makes it easy to get at the 
set whenever it is in need of 
any repairs. Letters “A” and 
“B” refer to type of joint 













used as noted in the con- 
struction details. 


hardware available in many 
hardware stores. Note that 


23" BACK SUPPORITS 
SPIKED TOWALL | 
WITH I@D NAILS; 


“CUT OPENINGS 
TO SUIT FOR 








SPRING CATCHES AT 
EITHER END 








DOWELLING-— 
LET-“IN SIDE 
AND CENTER 
PIECE 





oo ed 


PHONOGRAPH - REC- 
ORD STORAGE—Although 
built along the same lines as 
the previous “box,” this unit 
provides space for a pull-out 
phonograph plus vertical rec- 
ord storage along the bottom 
and it has two open shelves in 
the upper section of the cabi- 
net. Note the special adjust- 
able shelf hardware used so 


"Al x” HARDWOOD 
SLIDE To PREVENT 
TIPPING 








RECORD PLAYER 
MOUNTED on JA‘x |" 
HARDWOOD SLIDES 
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that the upper shelf can be set 
at any height that is conven- 
ient in the cabinet. The pull- 
out phonograph is mounted 
on special phonograph slide 
hardware. This is carried in 
some hardware stores and in 
all radio supply stores. The 
dividers in the record storage 
section are set into dadoes or 


grooves. 
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DESK-STORAGE SEC- 
TION—This desk should be 
ample for any homeowner 
and is particularly useful for 
youngsters who need a con- 
venient place for doing their 
homework. By itself, this unit 
makes an attractive built-in 
for a child’s room and can be 
made over a single weekend 
by the handyman. Note that 





there are two “wings” or par- 
tial doors attached below the 
desk top. These are pulled out 
whenever the desk is opened 
to support the weight of the 
desk top. By using this tech- 
nique, there is no need to add 
special desk hardware or 
chains to hold the desk top 
in place when it is opened. 
There is added storage space 
below on the two shelves. 









BOTTOM 
S102 185/48 





SLIDING DOOR STOR- 
AGE—Basically, a five shelf 
storage unit, this section of 
the built-in wall has three 
shelves enclosed by sliding 
doors. The shelves inside are 
fixed while the upper shelf 
in the cabinet, like the others 








SLIDING DOORS 
24x25" 


SHELVES 
3*10l/e'x 14" 
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in related cabinets, rests on 
adjustable shelf brackets. If 
you wish extra-high storage 
space, you can eliminate the 
shelves behind the sliding 
doors. This would provide 
more than ample storage for 
items about 24” high. You 
might wish to use only one 
shelf and have storage for 
items 18” high. Special slid- 
ing door hardware makes both 
doors easy to move. 










Sketches courtesy of Douglas Fir 
Plywood Association 
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Photograph courtesy of Douglas Fir Plywood Association 


Built-ins— 
Flexible Storage 
Wall 


This more-than-usually versatile 
built-in is planned to augment limit- 
ed storage space in a small home 
or apartment. The design combines 
five vertical plywood dividers which 
tun from the floor to ceiling. Be- 
tween these are slipped shelves and 
box-like units which hold drawers, 
fold-out desk and sections with slid- 
ing doors. These units can be placed 
in any arrangement and you can add 
or subtract depending upon your 
needs. The units are so placed here 
as to provide room for a TV set. 


This multi-purpose flexible storage wall will 
enhance the appearance of any home. It is 
easy to build and can be modified to fit into 


any room. 


Making the Uprights 

Once you have made the up- 
rights, the rest of the flexible stor- 
age wall is a snap to build. Use 3%4” 
fir plywood for the dividers and 
cut them to the desired height, in 
this case 7’ 10”. Each divider should 
be 15%4” wide. 

The lower rear section of each 
divider should be notched out to 
fit around the baseboard molding. 
You can use a compass saw and cut 
the exact shape or notch out of a 
complete section, the height of the 


NOTE: RECORD PLAYER, BAR UNIT, 


baseboard and its depth. You might 
have to do the same for the ceiling 
trim molding; that depends upon 
the molding you have in your home. 

Two other notches are cut out 
of the dividers. These are for the 
1x3 cross pieces which hold the 
dividers together and in place. You 
also use these 1x3’s to secure the 
entire unit to the studs in the wall. 
These notches are cut into the rear 
of each of the dividers. The top edge 
of the top one is 12%” from the 
top of the unit. The bottom edge of 
the lower one is 10%” from the 
bottom of the unit. 








STORAGE B 





ADJUSTABLE 
SHELVES 





DESK, AND DRAWER UNIT 
FIXED TO UPRIGHTS BY SCREWS 


ASSEMBLED UNITS 
(ALL 34’ PLYWOOD EXCEPT 


AS NOTED) 


SPACE FOR 
TELEVISION 
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A series of %” deep holes are 
drilled vertically into each of the 
dividers for shelf supports. The for- 
ward holes are 2” from the front 
edge of the divider and the rear 
line of holes is 234” from the back 
edge. 

Once the dividers have been 
notched and drilled, attach the 1x3 
cross pieces and set the dividers up- 
right in the room. Secure the entire 
unit to the wall with 16d common 
nails through the 1x3’s into the studs 
in the wall. 


Detailed construction view of the entire 
unit showing the’ positioning of the com. 


ponent parts. 





























DRAWER 
UNIT 
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ALTERNATIVE 


STORAGE A /8 


ADJUSTABLE 

SHELF IN'A® 

UNIT ONLY 
Construction of the “box” for the storage 


cabinets. Note that the “A” cabinets are 
made 18” high, while the “B’ units are 


STORAGE B15 








only 15”, 
APPLY TO ALL UNITS 
; {phe Sie 
Yai be 
LUMBER AND MISCELLANEOUS SLOTS, y : 
<3 ‘6 liding door details for storage cabinets. 
eep REMOVABLE Doors, Sliding door details for storag 
Y%y PLYWOOD Doors ride in dadoes or grooves or in chan- 
\aaren nels formed by cleats. 
SLOTS 
x Tig, WIDE 4 
exe ALTERNATIVE 







HARDWARE 






Plans for five uprights. Working Details— 







Cop Flexible Storage Wall > 
{ Yep 323 y 
nial M4, PLYWOOD ie 56 
SUPPORTS ¢ 






Here are the detailed plans for 


3% PLYWOOD peat! '% ls 
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Details for the special sloping-front drawer 
section. Note details for cutting the angle 
front which eliminates need for pulls. 


hl ADJUSTABLE SHELF IN 
1 ey , BAR UNIT ONLY 
1 ” 

FILLER : Wel tee chee Oh 
(a PIECE eo 152 < se 


Desk and bar units are made in the iden- 











tical manner. The bar, however, has an 
adustable shelf whereas a special unit fits 
the desk. 





NOTE: THIS DETAIL APPLIES 
PLAYER ON ALL DROP DOORS 


82a 
TO DESK,BAR,AND RECORD MSULLET pea 5 eR i) 





Special storage unit for the top section of 
the desk. This is made separately and in- 
stalled as a unit when completed. 
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Built-ins for a Child‘s Room 





Possibly in no other room of 
the home does a built-in give great- 
er service than in a child’s room. 
Planning a built-in for a toddler 
can be fun for mother and dad. 
But unless they rnake provision for 
the built-in to “grow” with the 
youngster, it will be outgrown as 
quickly as the hobby horse or bathi- 
nette. Built-ins for children should 
be planned and made so that they 
can be altered during the years. 

While open shelves are an ex- 
cellent place on which to store toys 
and the sundry other playthings and 
items found in a child’s room, plan 
to add doors or drawers as the child 
gets older. All children are prone 
to collect things. With doors or 


Photograph courtesy of Armstrong Cork Co. 


The built-in bed and cabinets become an 
integral part of this attic room. Highlight 
is the open-wall ‘stage’ complete with 
curtains for a puppet show. The decorative 
facing is cut out of 4%” plywood with a 
coping saw or jig saw. 


drawers, it is easier for mother to 
keep the room looking tidy. By the 
time the youngster reaches teen- 
age, he or she will appreciate the 
“closed” storage for he will cherish 
his privacy. ‘ 

On the following pages are but 
a few of the many built-ins which 
can be used effectively in a child’s 
room. You will note that with a 
few modifications, these built-ins 
can be used by adults as well in 
other parts of the house. 











Convenient drawers can be built in under- 
the-eaves in the attic. Note the decorative 
drawer fronts. The raised letters are cut 
with a coping saw and glued and nailed to 
the drawer face. See Attic for building de- 


tails. 


Photograph courtesy of Armstrong Cork Co. 


Here’s an idea which gives a child a chance 
to display his toys and at the same time 
provides him with an incentive to keep 
them orderly when not in use. The entire 
unit, made of fir plywood, is demountable. 


Photograph courtesy of Douglas Fir 
Plywood Association 


Well-designed room for a young boy in- 
cludes a built-in bed with a bookcase as a 
headboard. Note the window seat; the top 
lifts up to provide storage in the chest be- 
low. The desk is built-into the wall. 


Photograph courtesy of Wood Conversion Co. 





Built-in bed and headboard are covered 
with washable plastic-surfaced hardboard. 


Built-in Bed and Headboard 


Using corner space in an attic 
to advantage is the dream of every 
homeowner handyman. Here the 
corner was used for a closet and 
the space adjoining it for a built-in 
bed with a headboard. The room is 
finished in washable Marlite. 
Blocks, 16” square, were used on 
one wall and planks, 16” wide, were 
used on the others. The extra pieces 
were used to cover the built-in bed 
frame. 

Whether or not you are able to 
incorporate the corner closet in 
your plans, you will find that the 
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Photograph courtesy of Marsh Wall Products, 


bed with storage headboard can be 
made quickly and easily. A foam 
rubber mattress across the top will 
provide sleeping comfort for any 
growing child. 

While the bed and headboard 
can be built as independent units, 
you can attach them permanently 
to the wall before you apply the 
outside finish panels to the sides of 
the bed and storage unit. 

To keep the plastic-finished hard- 
board free of visible nails, you can 
use a contact adhesive to glue these 
boards to the bed frame. 
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Basic framing for a corner closet. A double 
2x3 or 2x4 is erected on either side of the 
closet front. Double 2x3’s or 2x4’s are also 
used to set off the open display shelf in 
the center of the closet. For full details 
about framing and finishing, see Attic and 
Walls. 


The headboard is made out of 1x3’s for the 
major frame. Note that top and bottom 
of frames are joined with rabbet corners. 
The upper and lower frame are joined by 
2x2 uprights with 1x2’s with dadoes for 
the divider shelf. 





Construction details for the built-in bed. 
Make two frames, top and bottom, out of 
2x3’s with lap joints at the corners. Use 
2x3’s as the corner uprights and secure to 
both frames with 4” screws. The top is 
cevered with %2” hardboard over which a 
foam rubber mattress is placed. The sides 
of the bed are covered with plastic-sur- 
faced hardboard glued to the 2x3 frame. 
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Built-in Desk Is Easy-To-Make 


If there is a spare corner in a 
child’s room, you can put it to 
use by making this simple desk. 
It is made as a butt joint “box” 
with a center divider of %” ply- 
wood or %4” Novoply. You can 
leave the space between the upper 
and lower boards open to make 
your own drawers and add them to 
the unit. A cork bulletin board with 
a simple wooden frame provides 
the needed “display space” any 
child yearns for. Don’t forget that 
ample lighting is necessary at any 
work area; make provisions for a 
desk lamp when adding a unit. 


A desk in the corner is a comfortable 
place for work and study. Note the con- 
cealment of the radiator below the win- 
dow. Top is a window seat, while the front 
is made of perforated metal to allow the 
heat to enter the room. White brick Con- 
gowall and a linoleum rug make this an 
easy room to keep clean as well as add- 
ing to the attractive appearance of this 
attic bedroom. 


Photograph courtesy of Congoleum-Nairn 


Working details for the wall desk. Simple 
construction is used throughout. Use screws 
to hold top and bottom to sides; counter- 
sink the heads. Cover the desk top with 
washable linoleum to match the color of 
the walls. A half-round and a 1”x1” mold- 
ing act as cleats to fasten the desk to the 
wall. 
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Attic Den for a ‘Teener’ 


A comfortable, attractive room 
in the attic will please the adoles- 
cent, especially if it is furnished for 
multiple purposes’ of work, recrea- 
tion and sleep. In this room, the 
open studding was covered with 
Masonite Panelwood and painted a 
pastel color. The bunk bed was 
built into the framing before the 
wall material was added. Note the 
storage drawers under the built- 
in bunk and the built-in music wall 
next to the bed plus the storage 
cabinet below. 


Here is a room in which any young teen- 
ager can enjoy herself. This built-in bed 
doubles as a sofa during recreation time. 
The storage drawers below the bed are 
deep and can hold many, many things. 


Photograph courtesy of Masonite Corp. 


This easy-to-make bunk bed is built of 
2x3’s which are secured to the wall studs. 
A piece of 2” hardboard is fastened across 
the top over which a foam rubber mattress 


is placed. See Section on Drawers. 


Toy-storage blocks arranged as a desk in 
a young child’s room. 


Toy-Storage Blocks 


This demountable unit, which 
can be varied at will, is made en- 
tirely out of fir plywood and is 
finished in eye-appealing colors. It 
appeals to children who love to 
stack those storage blocks in their 
own wonderful combinations and 
to parents who are delighted to get 
toys off the floor. 

Strong and light, these blocks 
make fine stools for parties or to 
watch TV. A single sheet of 4’x8’ 
plywood will supply enough ma- 
terial to make 8 blocks; a 2’x4’ sheet 
is sufficient to make 2 blocks. 

All the joints are glued and 
nailed and all corners should be 
sanded immediately after the blocks 
are made. Then either paint or use 
a natural finish on the plywood. 

To paint the blocks, brush on 
a flat undercoat. When dry, apply 
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Sketches courtesy of Douglas Fir 
Plywood Association 


another undercoat with a slight tint 
of the final color. When this sec- 
ond undercoat dries, apply the final 
coat. For a gloss finish, use a second 
undercoat mixed of equal parts un- 
dercoat and gloss enamel. Should 
you use water-thinned paint, it is 
necessary to seal the plywood with 
a clear resin sealer, shellac or flat 
white paint before the undercoat. 

For a natural finish, apply a 
coat of interior white undercoat, 
thinned so that the grain pattern of 
the plywood shows through. Tint 
this with a color if you desire. Then 
apply clear lacquer, shellac or var- 
nish. ; 

Attractive one-coat stain-waxes 
are available in colors if you wish 
to use them. If you prefer a dark 
stain, first apply a coat of clear res- 
in sealer to subdue the grain con- 
trast; afterwards apply dark stain. 
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Different arrangements you can make with 






these building blocks. Four square feet of 






plywood is needed to make an individual 
block. 
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Two techniques for fastening the blocks to- 






gether when making a desk or a perma- 






nent storage unit. "he WING NUT 





Working details for the building block. 
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Two %” No. 8 F.H. wood 
glue; 4d finishing nails 
Cotter keys and 2” pie 





block. 


Photograph courtesy of Douglas Fir 
Plywood Association 








ys and 2” pieces of 34” 
dia. hardwood dowel rod or 46” 
x14” bolts and wing nuts to join — 
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Built-in Sewing 
Center 


Home sewing can be highly en- 
joyable when practiced in a beau- 
tiful and completely equipped fir 
plywood sewing center. Here, a 
seamstress has maximum storage 
space for materials and equipment. 


_. Spacious worktable, wardrobe type 


closet suitable for storing dress- 
maker’s dummy and a cabinet for 


storing the sewing machine when 
not in use. 


c, iA 


This practical sewing center provides a big 
smooth working surface plus storage space 
for everything a seamstress needs—even a 
dress form. It is designed to grow as your 
needs grow and it is easy to make in three 
simple steps with fir plywood. 
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This spacious sewing center 
which is a combination of three 
individual units—sewing table, 
overhead storage unit and closet-— 
can be used as a room divider or 
flat against a wall. Here are three 
views of the unit. Two show it used 
as a room divider; the sewing table 
with lift flap can be set on either 
side of the overhead storage unit 
and either flush against: or offset 
from the closet storage section. 
When used against the wall, the 
cutting table should be omitted. 


Sketches courtesy of Douglas Fir 
Plywood Association 


This unit is made out of %” 
plywood, except where otherwise 
specified. The handyman building 
this for his wife can use fir plywood, 
interior grade A-D. He should glue 
and nail all points for maximum 
strength. 
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ORAWER DETAIL 





PULL OUT SHELF STOP 


ALL FIR PLYWOOD A-D INTERIOR 34 THICKNESS UNLESS 
NOTED OTHERWISE. GLUE AND NAIL ALL JOINTS. 


Plans for the Sewing Center 


Unit 1—Detailed construction plans for the 
cutting table and base section. All major 
parts are made of %” fir plywood. Note 
that %” plywood is used for dividers within 


the drawers. This sectionalizing of drawers 
makes it more convenient for storage of 


the many small items generally used when 
sewing. 
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ae ee ee = oe soe 


Cc 


Cross section view of unit 1 with unit 2 
in place. Study this diagram for additional 
details when building the cutting table unit. 
This sketch is also helpful in determining 
the position of unit 2 after it is built. 
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UNIT 1 


Top, Drawer Fronts, Doors and Standards: %”x4’x8’ Plypanel A-D fir Plywood 


Hinged Legs, Shelves, Glides, Ends and Base: %4”x4’x8’ Plypanel A-D fir plywood 


Cabinet Bottom and Cutting Table %”x4’x4’ Plypanel A-D fir plywood 


Drawer Sides, Backs and Bottoms, and Glides: ¥2”"x4’x4’ Plypanel A-D fir plywood 


Cabinet Back and Drawer Dividers: %4”x4’x4’ Plypanel A-D fir plywood 


Edge Strip: %4"x%"x8’ hardwood 


Stops and Nailing Strips: 1”x2”x24’ fir or pine 


2 pr. semi-concealed hinges; 
814’ piano hinge; 
2 furniture glides; 
5 drawer and door pulls; 
2 friction catches; glue; 
4d and éd finishing nails. 


“NUMBER 
1 Piece 


1 Piece 


QUANTITY 


4 Ft. 


SIzeceeee ~ GRADE 


1" x4'x4! Interior A-D 


WHERE USED 





Top, Bottom, Sides, 





YQ" x2’x4! PlyPanel A-D 


Shelves, Standard, Doors 





ITEM 


Back 





Stop 


Stop for 





("x14") 


Ae otis 


Semi-Concealed Hinges 


Cutting Table 





NUMBER 


1 Piece 


Pulls 





Friction Catches 





Glue, 4d and 6d Nails 


SIZE GRADE 





4," x4’x8' Interior A-D 


Sides, Shelves, 


Base 





1 Piece 


1 Piece 


QUANTITY 


Ue" KA’ x6" Interior A-D 


Door, Top 





Bottom” 








YA" x2'x6’ PlyPanel A-D 


ITEM 


Back 


WHERE USED 





2 Ft. 


Stop (%"x1%”) 





1% Ft. 


2 Pair 


Fir Pole 


Metal Escutcheons 1 


Door Stop 





Hanging Pole 


Friction Catch 
Door Pull 


6 Mirror Fasteners 


Semi-Concealed Hinges 1 


Glue, 4d and 6d Nails 
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TYPICAL TOP CONSTRUCTION 


Plans for the Sewing Center 


Unit 2—The overhead storage section plans 
with details for the twin storage closets. 
The openings cut through the side supports 
are for decorative purposes only. Note 
special detail sketch showing typical top 
joining of side with top and back. 








ite 


WHEN UNITS | & 2 a dl WITHOUT, 
UNIT 3 CUT SIDES IN ONE|| PIECE 


a’ 





Unit 3—Plans for the storage closet. You 
can hang items that are “still in work” 
plus a sewing dummy, if you have one. A 
mirror added on the rear side of the door 


is certainly a handy extra for any sewing 
center. 


has sis 
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CATCH 





Photograph courtesy of Douglas Fir 
Plywood Association 
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Built-ins for the 
Bedroom 


With the trend in new home 
construction toward the building of 
smaller bedrooms, built-ins become 
more and more important in the 
homemaker’s daily living. Avail- 
able space must be fully utilized 
and no nook should be overlooked. 
Ingenious planning can help you get 
the most out of bedroom built-ins. 

A dressing table can be built into 
a window, into a corner of the room, 
in many different locations which 
otherwise would be wasted. 

Space under-the-eaves in an at- 
tic can be used by adding recessed 
shelves or storage cabinets.. Built- 
ins in attic rooms must be planned 
before the room is built. In this way 
you can build these units right into 
the wall; otherwise, they are last 
minute additions and have to be 
hung on the wall. 

Hanging built-ins on the wall in 
the bedroom has become exceed- 
ingly popular during the past several 
years. Not only cabinets but even 
beds can be hung from the wall. A 
built-in of this type is included in 
the following pages. 


Built-in Storage Headboard 


There is plenty of space to store 
extra pillows, blankets, spreads and 
bolsters in this headboard. It is also 
a night table complete with book 
and knick-knack shelves. As an add- 
ed extra, there is a sloping front 
panei, just what the read-in-bed 
enthusiasts need for propping up. 

All cuts and joints are simple 





A dressing table can be built into a win- 
dow in the attic or, in fact, any room of 
the house. A piece of %” plywood is 
fastened to the window sill and to cleats 
along the wall. A decorative chintz apron 
attached to the plywood conceals the base 
and storage area for odds and ends. 





Under-the-eaves space has been utilized 
in this attic bedroom by building shallow 
shelves into the wall. The dormer window 


was made wide enough to accommodate a 
small piano which adds to the decorative 
charm of this compact bedroom. Note that 
the room was made “bigger” with match- 
ing tiles on the wall. 


Photographs courtesy of Armstrong Cork Co. 


to make. Any handyman can com- 
plete the entire unit over a week-end 
if he uses fir plywood for the job. 
Power tools make this built-in 
project a snap! 

When you have constructed the 
unit, sand all edges and joints care- 
fully. You ean either paint the en- 
tire surface or finish it “naturally.” 
For a striking modern effect, you 
can paint the sides and top black and 
use bright colors—red, yellow, 
green—plus white for the remain- 
ing sections, depending upon the 
room’s decorative scheme. 

Once you have completed this 
job, just sit back and listen to the 
praises of your family and friends. 
And once you partake of a mid- 
night snack using the convenient 
drop counters, you'll be more than 
happy that you added this built- 
in to your bedroom. 
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Dividers ey upper aa : 
_ interior A-A fir plywood 
Back: Ya"X4'x8" bis er AD 
plywood : 
Door stops: 1x2x10” fir or pine 
2 ft. of 34” piano hinge; 
concealed hinges; 8 f 
“catches; glue; 4d and 6d fini 
me nails. 








This attractive modern headboard puts all 
the sleeper’s wants and needs within 
finger-tip reach. And its easy to make, tool 
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Cutting diagram for storage headboard. 


The major pieces are cut of %” plywood 


and the back panel out of %” plywood. 


Follow pattern for most economical use of 


plywood. 











Panel eyes 
c 4 
CCAM 

| 

| or ae 


%"' x 4'-0"' x 8-0" INTERIOR A-A 


CODE | NO. REQ'D 


| 
2 
| 
2 
2 
| 
2 
| 
4 
2 
| 





¥%"' x 4'-0'' x 4'-0" INTERIOR A-A 


Ih 








Y4~ x 4'-0"' x 8'-0'' PLYPANEL A-D 


PARTS SCHEDULE 


SIZE 
8'' x 83'' 
1314"' x B1'A" 
pO" x: 12" 

1" x 56" 
15'/2"' x 27-29/32'' 
See Diagram 
2834"' x 82'/,"' 
See Diagram 
See Diagram 
133_"' x 13-15/16"' 
13%" x 1174" 
10%" x 15" 





PART IDENTIFICATION 


Top—Headboard 
Lower Shelf 

Upper Shelf—Ends 
Upper Shelf—Center 
Lower Doors 

End Standards 
Back—Headboard 
Intermediate Dividers 
Upper Divider—Center 
Upper Doors—Center 
Upper Doors—Ends 
Lower Divider—Center 
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Plans for Storage Headboard 


Exploded view of the double-bed storage 
headboard complete with details showing 


cutting of finger pulls and placement of 
hinges. 





RABBET END To 
RECEIVE BACK 












FINGER PULL 


Sketches courtesy of Douglas Fir 
Plywood Association 


Plan view of the storage headboard. Make Cross section view of the storage head- 


changes in dimensions to match single or board with exact dimensions shown for 


double bed. Height remains unchanged. individual parts and placement of pieces. 


8 
t CUT DOORS 
TO FIT 











28" DOUBLE 
20% SINGLE 


28° DOUBLE 
20% SINGLE 











MID SECTION END SECTION 
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Built-in Hanging Bed 


This eye-catching treatment of 
an attic room is easy to achieve. 
Just make a hanging bed and add 
brightly-colored cabinets on the ad- 
joining wall. Of course, the diagonal 
treatment of the alternate stripe 
panels, in this case of NuWood, 
adds to the eye appeal. 

The bed is made with simple 
butt joints. Use a 1x4 for the for- 
ward end and cut two 1x8’s along a 
taper for the sides; a 1x8 is ample 
for rear section. Attach a few 1x2’s 
with their flat side up to join the 
sides; these run across the bed. It 
is best to use adhesive and screws 
at all joints. 








Photograph courtesy of Wood Conversion Co, 
If the 1x2 cross supports are set 
about 6” apart and about 1” below 
the top edge of the bed, you can 
rest a flat coil spring on these boards 
and set a mattress above. On the 
other hand, you can secure the cross 
1x2’s about 12” below the top edge 
and recess a piece of 12” plywood 
within the frame. A foam rubber 
mattress on top of the plywood 
completes the job. 

Set 2” screw-eyes into the raft- 
ers overhead and fasten the rear 
edge of the bed to the knee-wall 
studs behind the lower wall. A 
large rope, fastened to both screw- 
eyes, passes through the forward 
edge of the bed to hold it off the 
floor. 





Built-in Dressing Table 


Making use of all available 
space is a sign of good home plan- 
ning. In this attic bedroom, a sofa 
bed was set between two walls. 

The space in front of the win- 
dow was used for a dressing table. 
It is made of rich-grained hardwood 
with a natural finish. This unit is 
made in two parts. The lift-up mir- 
ror section and shallow drawer, un- 
der which a three-legged stool fits, 
is made as one unit. The drawer 
and rolling door unit is made by it- 
self. Both are then set into position 
and fastened to the wall. 

When making this built-in, you 
should use %” hardwood for all 
exposed surfaces. You can use hard- 
wood-veneered plywood for all fac- 
ings and use %4” fir plywood or 
Novoply for the remainder of the 
unit. The edge grain of the plywood 
can be concealed effectively with a 
plywood tape which will match the 
plywood. The end result will be as 
attractive as if you used all hard- 
wood for the job. The skilled handy- 
man can cut his own veneer and 
adhere it to the plywood or Novoply 
edges, but the average handyman 
will find plywood tape, available 
in lumber yards and hardware 
stores, easier to apply. 

The drawer and door pulls can 
be made of matching or contrasting 
wood or you can use the attractive 
ceramic pulls instead. If neither 
of these fit into your decorating 
scheme, you will find a wide assort- 
ment of brass, chrome and black 
iron pulls in both contemporary and 
period styles in specialty lumber 
yards and hardware stores. 





Built-in dressing table in front of the win- 
dow makes full use of otherwise wasted 
space. 


Photograph courtesy of Armstrong Cork Co. 
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Top for drawer section is cut out of a 
piece of %” hardwood-veneered plywood 
with Wood Tape added to edges, or made 
of a series of hardboard boards glued to- 
gether. The drop top with mirror is made 
in same manner. A piano hinge connnects 
mirror top with back of unit. Lock bracket 
on side holds mirror section open when in 


use. 


Make frame for lift-up mirror section and 
drawer out of 1x5 hardwood. Note simple 
butt joints are used with pieces held with 
adhesive, blind dowels or countersunk 
screws. Inside edge of front, sides and back 
are rabbetted 12” from bottom to hold unit 
base. Center divider is cut %” shallower 
than sides so that it rests on the %” ply- 
wood base. 







Other section is made with simple butt 
joints and rests on a hardwood base made 
of 1x4’s. Space is left for a matching 
drawer on top and a rolling door is used in 
the lower section. You can modify this unit 
to use a hinged door if you like, or make it 
as a series of individual drawers. If you do 
the latter, add %4” boards between shelves. 


this series of built-in cabinets and open 
shelves are easily made with simple wood 
joints. Use %” plywood for construction 


Display walls add interest in any 
room and are easy to incorporate 
into a basement recreation room 
during the planning stage. Here, 
Mr. Handyman is a photography 
hobbyist and this display wall pro- 
vides him with space to “show off” 
his masterpieces. 

Important in planning any dis- 
play wall is the use of effective 
lighting. Since this wall was recessed 
with a series of drawer cabinets set 
into the lower half, spot-lighting 
from above was used to highlight 
the pictures on the wall. 

Most families with moving pic- 
ture projectors are always looking 
for a convenient place to set up the 
screen. The recess overhead in the 
wall next to the Stairway provides 
an ideal spot. The screen is mounted 
on the ceiling and is pulled down 
when needed. A table set on the 
Opposite side of the basement holds 
the projector. 













and paint in a satin finish. Temlock panels 
used on the wall provide the color contrast. 


Photograph courtesy of Armstrong Cork Co. 


Unusual lanterns rather than 
spot-lighting can help you create 
a display wall. Here an entire sec- 
tion of a wall is recessed and con- 
venient storage cabinets are built 
below with a counter top covered 
in a durable, washable material. 

When making doors using ran- 
dom - width tongue - and - groove 
boards, the handyman will find it 
easiest if he uses a cleat across the 
top and another across the bottom 
on the rear side of the door. If the 
door is unusually high, above 4’, it 
is best to run a diagonal cleat be- 
tween the upper and lower cleats 
on the reverse side of the door. 

By making the doors of this 
built-in out of the same material 
as the walls, it is easier to blend the 
unit into its surroundings. The 
built-in does not have that added-on 
appearance. This is particularly 
necessary in Colonial period deco- 
ration. 
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Photograph courtesy of Armstrong Cork Co. 


Conveniently placed shelves in 
the basement will provide storage 
space and display space for unusual 
items. Provisions for these shelves 
must be made before the basement 
is finished. In some cases, you can 
set the studs 24” apart and recess 
the shelves within the studs. This 
looks better than having a series of 
shelves about 16” long. Setting the 
studs 24” apart will in no way make 
your basement walls less durable. 
In fact, in some contemporary 
homes using wood walls, studs are 
set 24” apart throughout the house. 

It is necessary to provide for a 
back for these shelves. You can use 
plywood and secure it to the rear 
edge of the shelves and the frame 
around the opening. On the other 
hand, you can run the same ma- 
terial as used for the wall along the 
back of the shelves. This is par- 





The back-lighted display shelf above the 
sofa makes an ideal place to display this 
ship model in a nautically furnished base- 
ment recreation room. Note the treatment 
of the under-the-stairs area with built-in 
shelves for trophies plus space for a folding 


bar. 


ticularly attractive when you use 
random-width boards for the walls. 
By following this technique, the 
shelves are integrated into the room 
and do not stand out. But if you 
want contrast in order to use the 
shelves as display space, use ply- 
wood or hardboard and paint it a 
contrasting color. 

Shelves, of course, do not have 
to be set into the wall. A built-in 
shelf can be added outside the wall, 
as for example, in a corner of the 
basement. Here are three examples 
of built-in shelves in a basement. 
Note how they add to the rich- 
looking appearance of the room. 








Built-in shelves added to a corner of iM 
basement family living room. The unit holds 
a TV set and has storage space for chil- 
dren’s books and toys plus decorative 
plants. 


Photograph courtesy of B. F. Goodrich Co. 
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ain 


Photograph courtesy of Armstrong Cork Co. 


Constrasting panels are used to back these 
built-in display shelves. They are shallow 


shelves taking only the thickness of the 
wall. 
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The “dressed up” view of the basement 


recreation room; not an appliance in sight. 


Photograph courtesy of Armstrong Cork Co. 









Built-in for the 
Laundry Room 


Laundry ready for use—all the built-ins are 


easily moved by the housewife. 





In order to take full advantage 
of all available space in a basement 
when building a recreation room, it 
is often necessary to avoid erecting 
unnecessary walls. Then the prob- 
lem arises as to what should be 
done with laundry equipment. In 
small basements this presents a ma- 
jor problem for the space cannot be 
“wasted” to make a separate laun- 
dry room. Why not build the Jaun- 
dry into the recreation room? 

Here is just that sort of a situa- 
tion—the laundry is part of the 
family’s second living room. Build- 
ing a decorative cover for the ironer 
and a shutter screen for the other 
appliances not only hides them 
when they are not in use but it also 
helps to decorate the room. You 
have added counter space, some- 
thing that is always welcome in any 
family living area. 






The unit to conceal the washer and dryer 
plus an enamel storage cabinet is made 
with a linoleum-covered piece of plywood 
across the top. The sides are likewise 
made of plywood and shutter doors are 
added with double-acting hinges similar 


* to those used on room screens. 
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The counter built-in for the ironers is 


made of random-width tongue-and-groove 
boards which are attached to 1x4 cleats. 
Casters or glides are attached to the lower 
Part so unit can be moved out of the way 
easily. Note clothes pole set in center to 
hold clothes after they are ironed. The top 
is covered with linoleum and a metal edg- 
ing along the sides. 
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Built-in recessed in the wall has a display 
wall above it. Old carriage lanterns and 
old prints are highlights of this display wall 
and carry out the Colonial decorating 
theme of this basement recreation room. 


Photograph courtesy of Armstrong Cork Co. 
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Built-in Hanging 
Cabinets 


A handsome cabinet mounted 
on the wall in this dining room pro- 
vides ample storage space for dishes, 
glassware, flatware and table linens. 
The shutter doors add a distinctive 
note to the decorating scheme. 

To make the shutter-door stor- 
age unit, use hardwood-veneered 
plywood with the edges faced with 
self-adhering veneer tape to match, 
or with strips of veneer glued on. 
Otherwise you can use glued-up 
stock for the top and sides. 

1. Cut the sides with a diagonal 
cut along the bottom edge. This 
should be at no more than a 10° 
to 15° angle. 

2. Cut the top so that it fits over 
the sides. You can use a simple butt 





joint but a rabbet will look more 
professional. 

3. Bottom fits between sides. 

4. Join the top, sides and bot- 
tom using adhesive and nails or 
screws to hold the corners together. 

5. The center divider is cut to 
fit between the top and bottom. It 
can be inserted and glued or nailed 
or screwed into place. 

6. Buy ready-made shutters to 
use as doors. Simple butt hinges 
are added; you need 8 hinges for 
the four doors. A door catch and a 
pull will complete the job. 

The shelves above add to the 
appearance of the cabinet built-in. 
The shelves can be built by them- 
selves for use anywhere in the house. 





They will be a focal center because 
of their unusual design. To make 
the shelves, the handyman should: 

1. Cut each shelf to the same 
length as the cabinet top less double 
the thickness of the side pieces. 

2. Use a %"x2” or %4"x%” 
cleat and attach it to the rear under- 
side of the shelf with adhesive and 
screws. 

3. Cut the side pieces to shape 
and attach to the cleat and edge of 
the shelf with counterset finishing 
nails and glue. 

4. Attach the shelf to the wall 
with the proper fastener. 





Working drawing of the storage cabinet 
showing the basic parts and their assembly. 


Detailed view of adding butt hinges and 
inserting a bullet catch to keep doors 


closed. 
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Photograph courtesy of Armstrong Cork Co. 


Display shelves and a shutter-door hang- 
ing cabinet make a handsome built-in in 
this home. 


Exploded view of the slope-side shelves. 


—— 
oven 
= 
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Built-in Planter 
Shelf 


This custom-built plant shelf 
may be varied in a number of ways 
to suit the individual requirements. 
It may be built as shown in the 
drawing as a low utility table with 
the top covered with either lino- 
leum or a decorative laminated 





plastic covering. In both instances 
the covering may be cemented in 
place by using the proper cements 
recommended by the manufacturer 
of the covering and following his 
directions. Be careful and avoid get- 
ting adhesive on sides of unit. 


PROCEDURE: 


1. To mount the plant shelf to 
wall cut piece of 1”x35%” 
lumber to the desired over- 
all length of the finished shelf 
top to form a wall brace 
board. 

2. Drill 4 holes in wall brace 
board, equal to the diameter 
of the bolts to be used to 
fasten board to the wall, as 
indicated in the drawing. 

3. Drill four %” diameter by 
%4” deep holes into the upper 
edge of the wall brace board 
as indicated. 

4. Cut four pieces of 4” dowel, 
1%” long. Round the ends 
of the dowels with sandpaper. 

5. Apply a small amount of glue 
to the inside walls of the 
doweled holes in the upper 

. edge of the wall brace board. 
Insert dowel pins so that they 


TOGGLE BOLTS OR RAWLPLUGS 





. After the 
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project no more than 4” 
above the edge of wall brace 
board. 


. Cut a piece of %4” plywood 


to form the shelf top. Top 
should be the same length as 
the wall brace board. 


. Cement the desired linoleum 


or plastic covering to the ply- 
wood top. Follow the manu- 
facturer’s direction in apply- 
ing surface covering and ce- 
ments. 

cement has 
thoroughly dried, trim the 
edges of the surface covering 
flush with the edges of the 
plywood. Sand smooth. 


. Rip a 1%” lattice strip to a 


width of 1”, 


. Sand all edges of the lattice 


facing strip. 


- Miter one end of the longer 


3 
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LENGTH OF WALL TABLE lie 
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Working details for the planter shelf. 





Built-in planter shelf highlights the win- 
dow decoration. It can also serve as an 
extra table or low serving counter. 
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lattice facing strip. Hold this 
piece in place along the edge 
of shelf top and mark posi- 
tion of miter cut for other 
end. Cut to length and glue 
and nail to the long edge of 
shelf top. 

12. Miter short pieces of lattice 
facing strips for the side 
edges of shelf top in the same 
manner and fasten to sides of 
shelf. 

13. Locate holes on the under- 
side of back edge of shelf top 
to receive dowel pins in wall 
brace board. Drill %4” di- 
ameter holes %” deep in 
these positions. Fit shelf top 
to wall brace to test align- 
ment. 


14. 


45; 


Rts 


Mount the brass tipped legs 
on the underside of the shelf 
top following the manufac- 
turer’s directions. 

Finish all wood parts with 
shellac or paint as desired. 


. Position wall brace board 


against wall so that top edge 
is 18” above floor. Mark lo- 
cation of mounting holes on 
wall. Drill holes in wall equal 
to the diameter of the toggle 
bolts or fiber plugs to be used 
to secure wall brace board to 
wall. 

Fasten wall brace board to 
wall and set shelf top in 
place over projecting dowel 
pins. This completes the unit. 


Built-in Storage 


Drawers 





Easy-to-reach storage drawers 
set across a wall add a decorative 
touch to this clean, uncluttered din- 
ing nook. The drawer unit frame is 
built into the wall and painted a con- 
trasting color. The face of the 
drawers is left in a natural finish to 
match the built-in cabinets which 


_are in the living room. 


These easy-to-make drawer 
units can be built over a single week- 
end by the handyman and no special 
tools are needed for the job. Cut the 
top, sides and base of the unit as 
well as the dividers out of 34” fir 
plywood. The drawers can be made 
of %” plywood and %” plywood 
for the bottom. Here is all you have 
to do: 

1. Cut the top and bottom sup- 
ports of the unit about 12” to 18” 
wide so that they fit from wall to 
wall. . 

2. Cut the sides out of 34” ply- 
wood about 10” to 12” high. 

3. Join the bottom to the sides 
and set in place between the two 
side walls. The unit is secured to the 
walls by fasteners through the sides 
into the walls. Use screws if you an- 
chor the unit directly into the wall 
studs, or suitable wall anchors if you 
fasten the unit into the wall sur- 
face. 

4. Set the top of the unit in 
place over the sides and secure with 
adhesive and counterset nails. 

5. The egg-crate inside section 
is likewise made of %4” plywood. 


Cabinet drawers from wall-to-wall provide 
that needed storage space in a dining nook. 
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Note that lap joints are used to join 
the two vertical dividers with the 
horizontal divider strip. 

6. After these three pieces have 
been cut, check to see that they fit 
together and Slip into the “box” on 
the wall easily. If they do, remove 
the pieces from the “box” and join 
together with adhesive. 

7. After the egg-crate has been 
joined with glue, slip it into the wall 
“box” and secure in place with ad- 
hesive and finishing nails. Nail 
through the top and bottom of the 
“box” into the vertical dividers and 
toe-nail the horizontal divider to the 
sides. 

8. Make the six drawers so that 
the drawer face fits within the egg- 
crate openings. Follow the standard 
procedure in making the drawer or 
make one with simple butt joints. 

9. After the drawers have been 
completed, cut false faces for each 
drawer. This can be cut out of 4” 
or %” hardwood-veneered plywood 
and attached to the face of the 
drawer with a strong adhesive. A 
few small brads or short, counter- 
sunk screws will complete the job. 
In this way, the false drawer face, 
which is cut %” bigger on all four 
sides than the actual drawer face, 
will overlap the edges of the egg- 
crate. 

10. Add the necessary drawer 
pulls. Paint the frame and finish the 
drawers in a natural finish or paint a 
constrasting color. 


Photograph courtesy of Armstrong Cork Co. _ _. Lo 
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Working plans for the basic frame. Note 
lap joints used for the egg-crate which fits 
inside of the frame “box.” 





False drawer front is cut %4” larger on all 
four sides than the actual drawer. It is at- 
tached to drawer with adhesive. 





Built-in Dining 
Nook 


Maybe you are a handyman who 
is not too skilled in the use of hand 
or power tools or one who just 
doesn’t have the time. Here is a 
typical prefabricated unit, or ready- 
made built-in, that can fit into a 
breakfast nook or into your extra 
living room. As long as you know 
how to measure, and can use a saw 
and a hammer even moderately 
well, you should encounter little dif- 
ficulty with a unit of this type. 

_ 1. After removing the unit from 
the carton, do not remove the steel 
bands which hold it secure. 

2. Select the desired section of 
the wall and locate the position of 
the studs. Mark the outline of the 





Fold-away dining nook is ready-made and 


needs only to be installed by the handy- 
man. 
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unit, making certain that all lines are 
plumb and parallel. 

3. Cut out a section of the base- 
board where the unit will be placed. 
Do this with a floor chisel or a gla- 
zier’s chisel. You might, if you are 
going to paint the wall afterwards, 
remove the entire molding by pry- 
ing it off and then cut it to size with 
a hand saw. 

4. Turn the unit on one side and 
remove the wrappers on the bottom 
and center frame members from the 
back side of the unit. 

5. Set unit upright and place it 
in position against the wall, making 
certain that the base fits easily into 
the baseboard which has been cut. 





The Dine-A-Nook folds away compactly. It 


comes in several contemporary shades and 
finishes. 


Photographs courtesy of Dine-A-Nook Sales 
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Carefully cut and remove the wrap- 
per band and make certain that the 
upper hinge flap is engaged when 
the doors are opened. 

6. Drill lead holes for the two 
mounting screws in the upper and 
lower mounting channels. 

7. Insert the screws but do not 
drive them in all the way. 


Working diagram for cutting the baseboard 
and installing the unit. 


8. Close the doors and secure 
the latch on top. Check positioning 
of the unit and add shims if neces- 
sary. 

9. Drive the screws in all the 
way and remove the staples holding 
the bench legs to the underside of 
the doors. The unit is now ready for 


use. 





Step-by-step picture of how the unit opens. 


(TU 
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Built-in Breakfast Nook 


For breakfast, lunch, informal 
dining and for snacks, a dining nook 
like this in the kitchen is fun to put 
together and enjoyable to use. Save 
steps and simplify serving in your 
home by adding one of these built- 
ins. In addition to a roomy booth, 
you can quickly build a set of stor- 
age shelves for books and planters. 


This breakfast nook makes a useful and 
decorative addition in any home. 


Sketch courtesy of Masonite Corp. 


Of course, it is possible you may 
wish to make slight alterations in 
the plans to suit your particular 
needs. The size of the seats and the 
placing of the table are based on 
average body measurements. The 
height of the shelf posts may easily 
be altered to fit your own room 
height. 
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Detailed plans for construction of the table 
for the breakfast nook. Pieces marked “A,” 
“BY and “C” are made of %” and piece 
“D” of 46” tempered Presdwood. 


4'. o" 





PLAN ELEVATION 
Basic over-all measurements for the table 


ts fi . 
and seats for your nook ANGLE IRON 
7 174" BOLT 














































TWO SEAT PIECES 
BRQUGHT TO MODERATE CONT. METHOD OF FASTENING POST 
TO CEILING & FLOQ 


SCALE: 11/2"=1'-0" 
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SETTING SHELVES INTO POST 
SCALE: 34"=1'-0" 










































































X-CUT TAPERED POST 
x OUT OF 2x4 





Mo 
PEG 
SCALE: 172"=1'-0" 





FASTENING OF BACK} 

SGALE:.13¥4"= I'-0" 
Detailed plans for the uprights and shelves 
which can be used in conjunction with the 


EAGH SQUARE TO BE 2"x2" 


breakfast nook. 
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FASTEN PIPE TO|FLOOR 
BY FLANGE 


SCALE: 1/2" 1'-0" 


Finishing Details 


John Macsai, who designed this 
unit, suggested a method of finish- 
ing for this breakfast nook. It might 
fit into your kitchen planning and 
would make the built-in an even 
more attractive addition in your 
home. 

1. The walls should be painted 
with a dull yellow paint. 

2. The seats should be left in the 
natural color (brown) of the tem- 
pered hardboard. 

3. The sides, lower front and 
back panel of the seats can be 
painted Chinese red. 

4. Coat the table top itself with 
a dull black paint and apply several 
coats of paste wax and buff to a high 
luster. 

5. The table leg should be 
painted with a metal undercoat and 





ANGLE IRONS 
TO WALL 


Plans for making the breakfast nook table, 
which is constructed of 1” plywood cov- 
ered with %” black tempered Presdwood. 


Sketches courtesy of Masonite Corp. 


then given a final coat of white semi- 
gloss enamel. 

6. The posts should be finished 
in the same manner as the leg. 

7. Paint the shelves with a semi- 
gloss blue. 

8. The shelf backing, along the 
outside edge, should be painted in 
a semigloss black enamel. 

9. Room furnishings include a 
gray and white asphalt tile floor. 

10. An attractive contemporary 
wall clock mounted flush on the 
wall. 

11. A contemporary Fiberglas 
or brass metal shade on a pull lamp 
adds to the appearance of this built- 
in and is functional over the kitchen 
table. 

12. A small pattern contempo- 
rary print for curtains rounds out 
the room’s furnishings. 











Details for finishing plans. See accompany- 
ing copy on facing page for explanation of 


numbers. 


Sketch courtesy of Masonite Corp. 
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Built-ins Around 
the Tub 


Now your laundry room or 
utility room can look as modern 
and be as modern as your kitchen. 
These attractive cabinets can be 
made with simple hand tools in just 
a few hours. 

The “tubinette” serves as a 
cover for the wash tubs when they 
are not in use. It is easily rolled 
away to become a sorting table on 
washday. Or it can hold freshly 
ironed items. The small cabinet in 
front provides convenient storage. 


CONSTRUCTION HINTS: 
How large you make this unit, de- 
pends upon the size of your laundry 
tubs. Since there are many varia- 
tions in size of tubs produced by dif- 
ferent manufacturers, it may be 
necessary for you to adjust the di- 
mensions of the built-in unit from 
those offered in the detailed plan. 
However, the basic plan shows the 
nature of the project and necessary 
adjustments should be simple. 

First, take the outside dimen- 
sions of your tub, as indicated by 
A through F in the accompanying 
sketch. Allowing 1” clearance at 
each side and 1” or more at the 
top, determine the exact dimensions 
you will make your tub enclosure. 

Build the end section first. Al- 
low for the height of the 3” casters. 
This size caster has been selected for 
easy rolling, even though your base- 
ment floor may be uneven. 

The front section is built next. 
Assemble by nailing together. Then 
fit the tes) boards and bottom board. 





Tub cover set on casters can be rolled away 
when you want to use the tubs. The top 
surface of this built-in provides easy-to- 
use counter space for sorting wash or fold- 
ing clothes after they are dry. 


Sketch courtesy of Masonite Corp. 


Next, fit in and nail shelf sides and 
install the shelf. Face back of shelf 
space with 46” tempered hardboard 
as shown in working drawing. 

Face the sides with %6” board 
as well and then do the front and 
finally the top of the unit. Make cer- 
tain to bevel all exposed edges and 
corner of the hardboard. 

Make the two door frames and 
fit them in place. Cover both sides 
of the door frames with 46” tem- 
pered hardboard. Be sure to cut a 
vent in the top and bottom of the 
door frames for ventilation. 

Install the hinges, door handles 
and catches. Turn the unit over and 
nail in caster blocks. Now add cas- 
ters to the blocks and turn unit right 
side up again. 

Roll the unit in place and cut 
out the top to fit around the faucets. 





CUT OUT FOR ‘52 
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USE METAL FASTENERS FOR 


ALL JOINTS 


Working plans for a laundry tub cover. The 
built-in has 3” casters to make it easy to 





3416" TEMP. 
PRESWOOD 





roll over any type of basement floor. 


3716* TEMP 
PRESDWOOD 







VARY DIMS. TO 
FIT TUBS 


Basic planning chart—make the indicated 
‘measurements and modify the dimensions 
| shown in the working plan to meet your 


own needs. 
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BUILD ARQUND 
THESE DIMS. 





The unit is complete except for the 


finishing 


coat. Paint to match the 


colors of your laundry or utility 


room. 





BILL OF MATERIALS 


Dimensions Are for Finished Sizes 


























oe ee g 3 

A : 4 § > Tempered 4 3 = 4 
ine gy SE, Ss Hardboard 3 = > 3 
Uprights 6 % 3% 33 Cabinet Back 1 %6 29% 99% 
End Cleats 4 % 3% 21% Cabinet Back 1 %e 29% 12% 
Front Cleats 2 % 3% 46% Door Facing 4. %e 14 27% 
Top Front 1 % 5% 50% Ends 2” Se (27 33 
Top Back 1 % 7% 50% Front 1 %e 33. 52 
Bottom Cleat 1 % 6% 50% Top Sha 2782 
Shelf Sides 2 % 6% 31% 

Shelf XS: 38 

Door Uprights 4. % 2% 27% 
Door Cleats 4, % 2% 10% 

Front Caster Blocks 2 15% 1% 2% 

Rear Caster Blocks 2 154 15 3% 








Hardware 4, 1x2 inch hinges; 2 door handles; 
2 door catches; 4, 3” swivel casters; 


nails; metal crimp fasteners 
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VARY ALL DIMENSIONS TO 
FIT HEATER 
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DETAIL OF 

SLIDING DOORS PEG-BOARD 
SLIDING DOORS _. 
22 X% 35 








Big wide shelves—so handy when ironing 
—are easy to make. You can make the 
shelves even wider than shown in this plan 
if you wish. Supported by tapering legs 
and dowels, these shelves are exceedingly 
sturdy. 





Built-in Utility 
Shelves 


Utility shelves such as these con- 
structed out of fir plywood are a 
perfect answer to an ironing prob- 
lem—where to put freshly ironed 
items. These shelves are portable 
and suitable for any number of 
household needs. 

The entire unit is made out of 
%” fir plywood. All you need is one 
piece of 4’x4’ and another 2’x22’ 
for all the basic parts. Use interior 
grade A-D fir plywood for economy 


and soundness of construction, 
making certain to glue and nail all 
joints. 


BILL OF MATERIALS 


Shelves: %4”x4’x4’ PlyPanel A-D 
fir plywood 

Ends, backs: 34”x2’x22” PlyPanel 
A-D fir plywood 

Legs: 5’ of 1” dia. hardwood dowel 
rod 

Glue; 6d nails 











Working details for the utility shelves. The 
end leg and rear leg are joined with a 
simple butt joint. Use nails to hold the 
edges together plus adhesive for a better 
grip. Nails and adhesive are also used for 
securing the shelves. Pre-drill the shelves 


%4"' x 4'-0"' x 4'-0'' PLYPANEL A-D 


PARTS SCHEDULE 


CODE | NO. REQ'D SIZE 


See Diagram 











PART IDENTIFICATION 


1144" x 48" Shelves 
Ends—Backs 












NAIL THRU 
SHELF EDGE 
INTO DOWEL 





DOWEL DETAIL 















lr 
END VIEW 

with a 1” hole, using a brace and bit, for 

the front dowel legs. Keep the dowels from 

turning by applying adhesive and using 

a finishing nail through the edge of the 

shelf into the dowel as shown in the detail 

sketch. 

Sketches courtesy of Douglas Fir 

Plywood Association 

Cutting diagram for the necessary plywood 

parts for the utility shelves. If you follow 

this diagram, you will be able to cut the 

pieces with the least amount of lumber. Al- 

lowance has been made for the width of 

the saw blade. It is best to take this blade 

width into account when you lay out your 
work for cutting. Average kerf is 4”. 


%4"' x 2'-0"' x 2'-6"' PLYPANEL A-D 
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Built-ins 
for 
Attic Storage 


Here are several easy-to-make 
built-ins for the attic. Two use un- 
der-the-eaves space while the third, 
which fits into attic planning, can 
also be used anywhere in the house. 
It is ideal for a basement recreation 
room. 


Storage Drawers 

These roomy, convenient 
drawers are designed to slide in be- 
tween the studs and back as far as 







Masonite 4” 
SZ Panelwood 


¥ tn. eb 


Plate 








SECTION SHOWING FRAMING FOR DRAWERS 


Rafter 


the slope of the roof will permit. 

The studding and plates at the 
rear of the drawer space are installed 
first and then the header is applied 
above the front of the drawers. 

Next the sides are nailed on with 
sufficient clearance between pieces 
to serve as guides for the hardboard 
drawer bottoms, which extend out- 





Sketches courtesy of Masonite Corp. 


Storage drawers in the wall make full use 
of the under-the-eaves space. You might 
want to use this same technique in the 
basement with the drawers going into an 
unused portion and opening into the play 


area. 


BLANKET & PILLOW 
STORAGE DRAWERS 


1” Thick Lumber—Height 
Varies with Drawer Depth 


2" x 6” Plate 





Batten Strips Over 
Rafters 16” 0.C. 
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ward from the bottom frame of the 
drawers, 

Dowels connecting backs and 
fronts of the drawers are glued in 
place. If you want an unbroken 
drawer front, glue them before at- 
taching hardboard facing to front 
of drawer. Drawer handles should 
be fastened at bottom center. 


Working details for building these storage 


drawers under the eaves in the attic. 






Masonite 4” 
Panelwood 









Y" ® Wood 
Dowels 


Masonite %«” Tempered 
Presdwood 


Corrugated Fastener 
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Storage couch is a worthwhile addition 
anywhere in the home. The two sections of 
the top are cabinet doors which lift up and 
contain substantial storage space below. 


Storage Couch 


A lounge in the daytime, a bed 
at night, and a storage thest all the 
time! Hinged lids made of hard- 
board on 2”x2” framing allow easy 
access to the storage space beneath. 

The couch may be fitted with 
casters having flange plates or floor 
glides. Upholstered foam rubber 
cushions cut to fit or other types of 
cushioning may be used. 


Sketches courtesy of Masonite Corp. 


Working plans for making a storage couch. 
Foam rubber cushions on the seats and as 
a back rest-complete the job. 









Cover Tilts Up 


Masonite %" _/~ 
Tempered /7 
Presdwood -” 


ee 


Corrugated Fastener 


Masonite %6” Tempered 
Presdwood 








Work Center 


Here is a handy working space 
with fold-down writing desk and 
two shelves. First, make the frame 
for the left-hand, or open end. Ver- 
tical supports are spiked to the in- 
ner edge of the rafters. (This should 
be done before installing ceiling 
panels. ) 

Then glue tempered hardboard 
to both sides of frame. Next add the 
1”x2” supports and attach shelves. 
The door may be made the same 
height as the space between the 
shelves or it may extend above the 
top shelf to protect contents of up- 
per shelf, and give you a larger desk. 
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Built-in wall desk under the eaves. The 
drop-front of the desk folds up and be- 


comes part of the room’s wall. 


Working plans for a built-in corner work 
center, Use a folding bracket to support 
the open drop-front of the desk. 
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Masonite 3%” 


Tempered Presdwood Folding Bracket 


| 


as 7 


——— 1” x 4” Frame 


Corrugated Fastener Masonite %4¢” 


Tempered Presdwood 
Glued to Frame 
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Built-in Closet for 
Under the Eaves 


This unusual plywood built-in 
can help you transform that awk- 
ward, bump-head space under a 
sloping ceiling into one of the most 
useful areas in your home. It is es- 
pecially designed for remodeling ex- 
pansion attics or use in story-and-a- 
half homes with sloping upstairs 
ceilings. By cutting the sides to the 
proper angle, it can be made to fit 
any ceiling slope. 

The plans for this built-in pro- 
vide for reach-in closet space for 
clothes with room for at least 12 
clothes hangers. Built-in desk pro- 
vides space for homework and cor- 
respondence. Cabinets and drawers 
have ample room for clothes and 
bedding. The rear section of this 
built-in is used for bulk storage. 





Imagine getting all these things into one 
closet. That is just what you can do with 
this unusual under-the-eaves storage unitl 
It is made of fir plywood and will fit any 


ceiling slope. 


Construction details for the various parts — 


as shown in the diagrams on the following 
pages. Alternative methods are given so 
that the handyman can follow whichever 
one he finds easiest. 


Construction Details 






FINGER GRIP, 
24 HOLE 


% x Wx 4 
PLYWOOD 


ALTERNATIVE 
HANDLES 





k 24 


{"DIA.«35" 
5% POLE 






3 . 
at ee 
oo. 
DETAIL A 
("x 2" q 
BEVELED CEILING 4 
"x4" : 
BEVELED 
NOTCH PLYWOOD 
DETAIL “C” 


Photograph courtesy of Douglas Fir 
Plywood Association 








Construction Details 
(Cont.) 


NOTE: ALL 3% PLYWOOD, DOOR 
EXCEPT WHERE ; 
NOTED. CUT ALL DOORS 

LESS THAN OPENING 
AT TOP, BOTTOM, AND 
SIDES, EXCEPT AT FLOOR, 
WHICH SHOULD BE 4" 







3yx 1M" 
DOO 

LOWER R STOP 
DOOR 








DETAIL B 


SMALL DRAWER 
(2 REQ.) 





Y% QUARTER- 
ROUND 
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s 
4g PLYWOOD SHEET 
4-0"x 6-10" 
(NAIL TO WALL) Step 3—Trim and side facing added. Now 
a is the time to cut and assemble the drawers 
Step 1—Basic parts of the storage closet (Pores cs for the unit. Working plans are given with : 
. ji ‘ F 1 2°* 5-11 Wg, : : Step 4—Final finishing of the storage 
shown together with detailed dimensions. NAIL TO FLOOR construction details on page 105 
: ; : Cl ) . closet. Doors are added with simple butt 
Check all dimensions to make certain that 5 2—Th . eshte | ; 
they fit with the slope’ of ilin aes. sre ucengarens me oie hinges, including pulls and door catches. 
ey fit wi > ARS ar eee storage closet shown in relationship to the Tole Note use of chains to hold drop-front of 





parts already cut in step 1. Note framing 





ae ie aang —devk, ; 
12° 


for bulk storage in rear of unit. 


NOTCH OUT 
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NUMBER SIZE GRADE 
































WHERE USED 
7 Panels 4’ x8’ x %” INTERIOR A-A | Partitions, doors, 
front, sides, 
shelves, drawer 
sides and back, 
desk front 
2 Panels 4’ x 8’ x 2” PlyPanel (A-D) | Interior parti- 
tions, back, 
shelves 
1 Piece 4’ x4’ x %" PlyPanel (A-D) | Drawer bottoms 
Lumber 
14%” diameter | 3 tt. | Clothes pole 
V2 90 ft. Alternate handles, 


trim, shelf cleats, 
drawer guides, 


miscellaneous 

















Ve” x 1%” x 12” angle irons 


ITEM | QUANTITY | WHERE USED 
1%” x 3” butt hinges | 12 pairs |Doors 
Bullet catches | 10 | Doors 
Pulls | 10 | Doors 
Metal chains | 2 |Drop shelf 
| 









\To anchor unit 











Built-in Storage 
Wall for Child’s 
Room 


This attractive child’s room stor- 
age wall is just what the doctor or- 
dered for families with growing 
children. 

Developed from the ideas and 
rough sketches of a young mother, 
this built-in storage wall consists of 
two ceiling-high sections separated 
by a dressing table. In one section 
there are deep drawers close to the 
floor to hold games and toys. These 
are topped by drawers and shelves 
in which mother can keep things 
best out of reach of the youngsters. 

On the other side is a wardrobe 
with adjustable clothes rod which, 
like the dressing table, can be raised 
as the child grows. This plywood 
unit can be painted or given a natu- 
ral finish, whichever fits best into 
the decorating scheme of the young- 
ster’s room. 





Here’s a young man having fun with his 
toys which are stored in deep, easy-to- 
move drawers in one section of the cabinet. 
The table between the two sections can be 
used as a desk by this toddler when he 
reaches school age. And as he grows, the 
desk can be raised. 


Here’s a miss of tomorrow using the dual 
storage closet with an adjustable dressing 
table set between the two units. One sec- 
tion contains space for toys plus drawers 
for clothing; the other has a wardrobe plus 
space for less-frequently used items. 


Photograph courtesy of Douglas Fir 
Plywood Association 
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Major working drawing of the entire unit 
with details for each side storage cabinet 
plus the dressing table-desk combination 
set between the two units. The numbers in 
the sketch contain references for working 
details noted on following page. 








Sketch courtesy of Douglas Fir 
Plywood Association 
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Fir Plywood 
NUMBER | SIZE ! GRADE WHERE USED 
2 Panels | 4’x8’x%” | INTERIOR A-A_ | Doors, 1 small 
| door, shelf, 
| | counter top, 
| drawer fronts, ~ 
| some drawer 






























































































































| backs. Shelves. " 
3 Panels 4’ x 8’ x 4%” | INTERIOR A-A | Sides, shelves par Sh yes 
| OF 5/8" 
| : 
1 Panel 4’ x 8’ x”! INTERIOR A-A_ |Drawer sides and 
| jbacks 
4 Panels ‘ | A’ x 8’ x "| PlyPanel (A-D) |Top, back, ) 
drawer bottoms SB 
“TPiece | 4x d’x 4” PlyPanel (A-D) _ |Backs of drawers L ae 
: 44 ROUND ||/ 
Lumber va 5/a" ib 
4a mee ee Bs 
SIZE | QUANTITY | WHERE USED yrniry 7o sur SSS ADJUSTABLE 
RES Ea ase ~ (MLING HEIGHT) SSS] S——_ | SHELVES || | 5'-9 4" 
£5 RIED BY a | Geen maees 334 | SSS 13a. liq | AbvuSsTaBLe 
” ” . . - H F 
"x2 ; 30 ft. inde guides, trim, SS] | PS ten 
| | miscellaneous ae SS 
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%e” dowels “ gto y- Pulls — 
Hardware L=To 
' —— 
ITEM | QUANTITY |WHERE USED SS O 
Alger ce ole ae ae Ss s 
Adjustable shelf standards, | | SSS —s> 3" 
| | SS a 
2 ft. long \4 ft. | Shelves —_ <T 
1%” x3” butt hinges {3% pairs | Doors Me 
Bullet catches 4 Doors 
“24” fluorescent light unit iv eh Ay si iid ae a 








Mirror to suit {1 | 
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CONSTRUCTION TIPS 


JOIN HORIZONTAL TO AVOID SPLITTING 
(DRAWER) FRAMES ORILL NAIL HOLES TO 
WITH CORRUGATED PART DEPTH WITH 
FASTENERS. CHECK PUSH DRILL OR CUT-OFF 
FOR SQUARENESS NAILIN POWER DRILL 
ASSEMBLE UNITS SEP- USE GLUE AS MUCH AS 
ARATELY. FASTEN CENTER POSSIBLE FOR RIGIDITY. 
BACK PANEL TO WALL SECURE WITH 4d OR 6d 
THEN MOVE OTHER FINISHING NAILS AS 
UNITS INTO POSITION NEEDED. SET AND PUTTY 
TO ASSEMBLE UNITS FASTEN FRAMED MIRROR 
SECURE SIDE PIECES FROM BACK. HANG 

IN POSITION, THEN BUILD UNFRAMED MIRROR 
FROM BOTTOM UP USING WITH STANDARD UN- 


DRAWERS AND BLOCKS TO SPACE FRAMED MIRROR CLIPS 





Sketches courtesy of Douglas Fir 
Plywood Association 


Study these detailed drawings; they con- 
tain the basic information for joining the 


Assembly details for drawer and door 
parts of the jumbo-size child’s closet. 


pulls. You might like flush doors and 
drawers with no pulls; here are detailed 
plans showing how to make these con- 
temporary styles for your closet. You can 

follow the same pattern when making other ASSEM BLY DETAI LS 


cabinets or built-ins. 
PLANE FLAT ON 


ONE SIDE OF 78" 
x5" DOWEL 





















PLACE PULL 
LATERALLY THE 
SAME AS PULLS 
SHOWN ON LEFT 


ALTERNATIVE 
DRAWER PULL 


DRAWER PULL 33> 
BOTTOM ' 
RIGHT UNIT 








PA DOOR AND 
5" HIGH 


poor DRAWER ALTERNATIVE 
PULL PULLS DOOR PULL 








CONSTRUCTION DETAILS “"*™ 


a"s 1" CAP STRIP SUPPORT 
a" PLYWOOD BACK 6. TOP. 


CEILING LINE 


















B4"«3" FACE 


74" » 
FRAME MEMBER 
—— 


STIFFENER 32/8" 


Mt" - CENTER 1/4"*2338"x8'-0O" 
PANEL PLYWOOD 
ONLY 


CEILING LINE 





FLUORE SCE! p ie “ree 


~S 
Va" xb Yan 


1/4" 


BAC 
. @ FRONT 







SIDE FRAME MEMBER 
ya x1 Yea" 


1 5a", 21/4" 
ON 4 SIDES 
Sar, ge OF UNIT 


FACE FRAME 3/qu, ‘au 


5/a" 
PLYWOOD 
UNIT SIDES 


34" 41 S/gs 












LEFT (3) RIGHT 









PLYWOOD BACK 


3%" PLvwoop SHELF 







FACE FRAME 
Fa" Q” 
sSTop 


5/8" PLYWOOD 3/4" x 25/8" HORIZONTAL 


4" 2 5a” 
HORIZONTAL 
FRAME MEMBER 


Bla" « (" 
FACE FRAME 
MEMBER 


S) BASE FACE 
@ ©) 


dag ADJUSTABLE 
WELF OF 5/8" 
ywoop 


CENTER BRACKET 
ON SHELF 









SsCREWS 





NAIL THROUGH 4" 
BRACKET AND POLE 


Construction details for adjustable clothes 
pole. The pole is attached to the shelf which 
is adjustable within the closet. 


Ba", 25/a" 
HORIZONTAL 174" 
FRAME MEMBER 
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CORNERS AT 
TOP OF DRAWERS 





CORNERS AT 
BOTTOM OF DRAWERS 


SSSSSsssssssss 


DRAWER IN RIGHT UNIT 
FRONT TO BACK DRAWER DIMENSIONS 


Working plans for making the drawers 
with this built-in. The handyman will find 
that there are many different ways in 
which to make drawers—the standard 
technique as described earlier in this Built- 
In section, some variations given with in- 
dividual built-ins on earlier pages and this 
set of plans. There is considerable leeway. 
As long as you follow construction de- 
tails carefully the job you do will turn out 
all right. Included with these plans are the 
details for making the drawer guides so 
that the drawers slide in and out freely. 


Sketches courtesy of Douglas Fir 
Plywood Association 
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DRAWER 3/A" x 1" 







aN 
% WERS | 
POSITION 








CENTER UNIT s 
HAS OUTSIDE 3/A4"x 2 5/e* 
‘DIMENSIONS OF 149" « 2-6" 
OTHERWISE OUTSIDE DIMEN- 
SIONS SAME 2S ABOVE 


note: sizes FP tT 
SHOW DOOR !°6¥8ReatcH 
OPENINGS~ al 
DOORS OF 
j 3/4" PLYWOOD 
; ARE SLIGHTLY 
SMALLER 





DIMENSIONS ON RIGHT OF 
DOORS SHOW LOCATION OF 
13/4". 2/2" LOOSE PIN BUTT : 
HINGES 


DOOR SIZES—LOCATION * 
OF HINGES AND CATCHES 











Built-in Linen Closet 


cient, space-saving and step-saving 
linen closet. There is plenty of room 


Any closet can be equipped with a battery 
of shallow drawers which slide out without 
effort. These drawers permit the home- 
maker to store linens without wrinkling. 
You can label the drawers if you wish. 
Bottoms of the drawers are made of 


smooth, splinter-proof hardboard. 





With Sliding 
Drawers 


Here are the plans for an effi- 


Photograph courtesy of Masonite Corp 
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for your linens, blankets, etc., in 
slide-out drawers. Each of these 
drawers is easily removed to facili- 
tate cleaning. 

Below the slide-out drawers is a 
convenient storage space for a tank- 
type vacuum cleaner, along with a 
portable clothes hamper you can 
roll from room to room when 
changing linens. 

With ordinary hand tools, handy 
hardboard panels and the plans in- 
cluded, any handyman can convert 
an existing closet into this practical 
built-in. 


Dimensional plans for the sliding-drawer 
linen closet. These figures are optional and 
can be modified to meet the exact size of 
your own closet. However, make the neces- 
sary changes in the accompanying sketches 
if any of these dimensions are changed. 


‘1 WREEY ere 
34 
14 SHELF 





DIMENSIONS—This plan was 
designed for an average-sized area, 
24” deep with a standard door of 
34” by 80” high. 

_ If the space you have available is 
larger or smaller, you can vary these 
specifications to give you the best 
possible arrangement in the space 
you have. 

LINERS—The sides of the clos- 
et are lined with hardboard %6” 
standard hardboard. These liners 
must be flush with the door opening. 

Insert a filler block, also of 
hardboard, along the door stop so 
that when the liner is in place, it will 
be fiush with the stop. To support 


Sketches courtesy of Masonite Corp. 


ROLL- OUT 


CEOTHES 
HAMPER 






BILL OF MATERIALS 


Name of Part No. 


CLOSET LINER 
Wall Supports to fit 
Side Liners 24 
Filler Blocks 3 2 
Drawer Supports 1 
Shelf 

Angle Irons, Screws 


CLOTHES HAMPER 

Top 

Top Sides 

Top End 

Uprights 

Bottom Sides 

Bottom Ends 

Sides 

Back 

Front, Peg-Board panel 
or perforated 4” 
Presdwood 

Bottom, Peg-Board panel 
or perforated %" 
Presdwood 

4 casters 

2 Spring Hinges 

1 Latch and knob 

%ie” Standard Presdwood 


DRAWERS 
Bottoms 
Fronts 

Fronts 

Sides 

Sides 

Backs 

Backs 

Nails and glue 


DOOR 

Stiles 

Rails 

Bottom Rail 

Facings 

Two 3%” Butt Hinges 
Latch and Knob for 
One side only 

Metal crimp fasteners, 
nails and glue. 

346” Presdwooa 

or Peg-Board panel 


Thickness 


Widt! 
Reqd. (in inches) (in Tene) 


RF RKNOnNneene 


. Length 
(in inches) 
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the liners, 34” boards should be 
screwed into place in the corners 
and midway along the closet walls. 
Nail liners onto boards at 4” inter- 
vals. 

DRAWERS—Hardwood draw- 
er slides (maple is recommended) 


are placed in proper position along 
the liners, held by screws that go 
through the hardboard into the 
wooden supports. 

Drawers are made of standard 
construction with snag-proof bot- 
toms of %6” standard hardboard 


(smooth side up). Be sure to allow 
ample space on each side of the 
drawers so that they run smoothly 
without binding. 

HAMPER—Front has a spring 
hinged door with latch for receiving 
soiled clothes and linens. Back of 
the top is open for easy access. 
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Bottom and front are made of 
perforated hardboard panels for 
ventilation. Hamper should fit snug- 
ly under lower shelf. Be sure to put 
a stop block on lowest drawer sup- 
port to keep hamper from rolling 
back any farther than flush with the 
front. 
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FILLER BLOCK 
3/4” BOARD - 44” LONG 


WIDTH IS 3/16 LESS 
THAN DISTANCE FRO 
WALL TO OUTSIDE OF 


& (ian | 


_SCREW TO WALL 


Top view of the interior framing inside the 

















closet when adding new walls to make the 
inside opening the same width as the door. 


3/16 STANDARD 
PRESDWOOD CLOSET 
LINER 











DOOR STOP 
DOOR 
CASING 
N 
ANGLE |RO 3/16 |X | MAPLE DRAWER 
STANDARD SUPPORT FRONT 











FILLER PRESDWOOD 
CLOSET 

1X1 MAPLE: LINER DRAWER SIDE 
~ BOTTOM 
SCREW THROUGH 
PRESDWOOD TO 


UPRIGHTS 











1 X | MAPLE 
SUPPORTS - SCREWED 


MASONITE 3716 
STANDARD 
PRESDWOOD 


CASING 
CLOSET LINER EVEN 
WITH DOOR STOP 
CLOSET 
LINER 
DOOR sToP 
Details for framing the interior of a closet FRONT VIEW 
to provide supports for the drawers. Edge 
of new closet must be flush with outer edge 
of the door casing. 


DOOR 
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Detailed plans for the rolling hamper. You 
can make this convenient unit even if you 
do not build the sliding-drawer cabinet. 


Sketches courtesy of Masonite Corp. 










SPRING 
HINGED 
DOOR 


PEG-BOARD 3/16 STANDARD 
PANELS PRESDWOOD 
FRONT AND 

BOTTOM -~— ~__ 2” CASTERS 





NAIL FRAME 
TOGETHER USE 


esive 3A X 2 I72 STOCK 


NAIL PRESDWOOD 
TO FRAME 



















If you want to add a door or replace the 
old one, this sketch will show you how. Use 
corrugated fasteners to secure the corners 
of the uprights and horizontal top and bot- 
tom pieces. These fasteners are also used 
ta secure the two cross pieces in the door. 
Both sides of the frame are covered with 
hardboard, which is glued and nailed in 
place. You will note that there are optional 
methods of joining the pieces. Many handy- 
men prefer not to work with corrugated 
fasteners. If you are one, select one of the 
optional methods. 


NAIL AND GLUE 
3/16” STANDARD 


PRESDWOOD TO 
FRONT AND BACK 
OF DOOR 


USE 1178” PINE 
SASH STOCK FOR 


DOOR 


BEVEL EDGES OF 





PRESOWOOD 
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3/16 STANDARD 
PRESDWOOD BOTTOM 
92)x, BBA 








DRAWER 
CONST. 





Construction details for the sliding drawers. 
The front panel has a rabbet cut on each 
end to fit the sides. The bottom panel fits 
into a groove or dado cut in each side. 


JOINTS 




















YOU CAN ALSO 
USE AN OLD DOOR 
AND FACE IT WITH 

0 3/16" PRESDWOOD 
OR PEG-BOARD PANEL 

















low NAIL 
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Built-in Closet 


With Woven 
Basswood Door 


Many times handymen are not 
eager to embark on an extensive 
project in order to make a built-in 
closet. For these handymen, here 
is a quick way to get that closet with 
the least amount of work. All you 
have to do is use a woven basswood 
door which slides on a track which 
is attached to the ceiling. 

The track for these doors can be 
curved so that there is no difficulty 
in making the folding door serve 
both as a door and the walls of the 
handy storage closet. These space- 
saving doors, which may be bought 
ready-made, can be finished with a 
stain or can be purchased already 
finished in natural wood lacquer or 
colored lacquer. 


Projected Closet 

If there isn’t a'corner free to 
convert into storage space, a closet 
can be projected out from a wall. 
The method involves hanging a pair 
of woven-wood folding doors from 
wood track installed on the ceiling 
to outline the desired shape. Corners 
are formed by inserting sections of 
curved track or by sawing straight 
track sections to form mitred cor- 
ners. A closet of this type is a good 
way to camouflage pipes or an un- 
sightly jog or projection in a wall. 
Such a closet can be any width de- 
sired; it can be as shallow as 6” to 
conceal shelves of canned and pack- 
aged food and supplies, or as deep 
as 2’ for clothes storage. 





Sketches courtesy of Hough Shade Corp. 


A multi-purpose storage closet now occu- 
pies the space that yesterday was a vacant 
corner of the utility room. Every inch of 
space is readily accessible and fully useful, 
behind space-saving doors of woven bass- 
wood. The doors serve to enclose the area 


too. 


Wall-to-Wall Closet 


A full-room-width closet is eas- 
ily contrived by installing a pair of 
woven-wood folding doors on a ceil- 
ing track located at the desired dis- 
tance out from the wall. It’s equally 
simple to install the doors in the 
opening left when an old-fashioned 
built-in buffet or in-a-door bed is 
removed to turn the space into a 
fully functional closet. 


Room Corner Closet 


It’s easy to turn a waste corner 
to use for storage by installing a 
folding wood-slat door on a ceiling 
track to enclose two sides. Storage 
space of rectangular shape can be 








used for almost any purpose, from 
wardrobe closets to the simply con- 
trived linen closet sketched here. A 
closet of this type can be any depth 
and width desired; can be built with 
one or a pair of woven-wood folding 
doors. 


Cross-Corner Closet 


Nothing could be simpler than 
installing a woven-wood folding 
door on a ceiling track right across 
the corner of a room to create a 








Shelves 
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neatly camouflaged storage area. 
The corner you cut off can be as 
large or as small as you like. The 
triangular area lends itself well to 
various arrangements for storing 
such things as dishes, pots and pans 
or toys, or for equipment used in 
cleaning, gardening, and many types 
of hobbies. With a curved track sec- 
tion and a curved metal rod (as in 
the alternate detail sketch), it would 
be possible to use this type of closet 
for hanging clothes. 


Sketches courtesy of Hough Shade Corp. 


install door at room end, from 


wall to wall, and from ceiling to floor 
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ROOM CORNER CLOSET 


J 














overhead track installation 
detail . . . for plaster or 
plasterboard ceiling 
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with straight overhead track 
and square mitred corners 


with curved overhead track corner sections 




































208 BUILT-INS 


Built-ins— 


for the 


Here is “Junior Junction.” It is 
a play and study area for two young- 
sters in the playroom, designed by 
Harper Richards. The room is di- 
vided into two by a decorative sign 
pole with directional arrows. The 
record changer and radio, suspended 
in a cabinet from this pole, is used 
by both children. On each side is a 
study desk with built-in drawers and 


Playroom 






overhead storage cabinets. For the 
‘little lady’ there is an attractive doll 
house built into the wall and a black- 
board, made by using blackboard 
paint over hardboard. An easy-to- 
make ping-pong table provides 
plenty of activity for the other mem- 
ber of this duo. For step-by-step in- 
structions on how to make the table, 
see Furniture. 
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Basic Planning 


The drawings of this plan are 
based on a playroom area of ap- 
proximately 24’x36’. Since the area 
you have will probably be different 
in size or shape, some revisions to 
fit your need may be necessary. You 
can rearrange the positioning of 
these individual projects or you can 
build as many as you like for your 
playroom. 

While these built-in ideas have 
been desighed for a playroom, they 
are easily adapted for use in a child’s 
room anywhere in the house. You 
have a choice of two different types 
of desks. If you build these for 
two youngsters, you might want to 
make the same for both or, for an 
attractive appearance and variety, 
you can follow the exact details 
shown in the drawing on the Oppo- 
site page and the details on the fol- 
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lowing pages. 

The doll house is built to be se- 
cured to the wall. The type of an- 
chor you use depends upon the wall 
material in the room. 

Both room desks are designed 
so that they are fastened to the walls, 
either through the back panel, made 
of hardboard, or with cleats, 1x1’s 
or 1x2’s as shown earlier in this sec- 
tion on Built-Ins. 

The overhead cabinets provide 
convenient storage for the infre- 
quently-used playthings or can be 
used to store any items you wish. If 
they are to be used by the children, 
it is necessary to provide a safe 
ladder for climbing. This is not 
recommended for very young chil- 
dren but, if they are over 9 or 10, 
you can buy or make an attractive 
ladder with safety sides. 
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Sketches courtesy of Masonite Corp. 


Doll house for a ‘little lady’ can be built out of %” and %” hardboard cut according to 
the dimensions shown in the sketch above. This house is 7’ high and 3’ 10” wide, but 
you can modify the plans to fit your needs and space requirements. The walls of the 
different rooms can be painted, or if you have some scrap wallpaper handy, paper 
these walls by gluing the wallpaper to the hardboard. The outside of the house can be 
painted any colors you wish and in place of the painted fence, you may wish to use 
the toy fences sold for model railroads, There is 10” of floor, from the wall to the 
outside front edge of the house, to hold the doll furniture and furnishings. 
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Plans for Study Desks 


Here are two plans for different 
styles of a study desk for youngsters. 
You can make them for the study- 
playroom for two youngsters or you 
can follow either plan for a built-in 
desk anywhere in the house. The 
storage cabinets overhead are sep- 
arate units and need not be built 
with the desks, although they pro- 
vide convenient storage space often 
necessary in a study area. In fact, 
you can make these sliding door 
cabinets themselves and add them 
as useful built-ins anywhere. 

The desk top and sides should be 
made out of 34” plywood and held 
by simple butt joints. The drawer 
supports can be made of %2” ply- 
wood and fastened between the sides 
by butt joints or you can cut a dado 
or groove for each drawer support 
in each of the two sides. 
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The elevation and section views 
noted at the bottom of the plans 
are references made in the room 
plan on the previous page. The desk 
on the left is the one in the far cor- 
ner for the little girl while the 
desk on the right is for the boy. 
Each desk is 30” deep, providing 
ample writing surface. The top 
drawer is 4” deep, the middle two 
are 6” deep, while the bottom one 
for storing large items is 18” deep. 

The overhead cabinets have 
sliding doors made of %” or 6” 
hardboard, or textured hardboard, 
such as Leatherwood. See details 
earlier in the Built-In section for 
how to make the sliding doors. One 
of the cabinets has an adjustable 
shelf inside while the other has a re- 
cessed fluorescent light fixture at- 
tached to the bottom. 
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Suspended Radio Cabinet 


If you've ever been plagued by a 
lally column, those pipes in the base 
ment used to support a steel beam, 
you will like this method of making 
that pipe part of the playroom’s 
built-in plan. If you wish to make 
this suspended record player and 
radio cabinet and do not have a pipe, 
you can buy a 3” pipe, or a smaller 
diameter one if you wish, and fasten 
it to the floor and ceiling with 
flanges. 

This unit is 16” high and 29” 
square and is fastened so that it is 
14” from the bottom of the cabinet 
to the floor. How you arrange the 
musical components depends, to a 
large extent, upon the individual 
parts that you have. The model 
shown here is only one example of 
what you can do. It is best to take 
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the components you have and make 
your own plan for the location of 
the parts, altering the dimensions of 
the suspended cabinet if you need 
the extra space. The record player, 
however, should be located at one 
corner and a door made for the top 
for easy access to the player. This 
door should be at least 15”x16” and 
it is best to use a lid support bracket 
to hold it open when putting records 
on or taking them off the turntable. 
The radio is set into the cabinet so 
that the control knobs are on the 
outside and a section of the hard- 
board side is cut out for the dial. 
Drill a hole inside the area to be cut 
and then cut with a compass or key- 
hole saw. For additional informa- 
tion about radios and record players, 
see sections on Hi-Fi and Electrical 
Wiring. 
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Built-in Railroad Wall 


If electric trains are convenient- 
ly located, ready for almost instant 
use, Junior will play with them the 
year ‘round rather than only during 
Christmas week. Here is an easy-to- 
make chest for storing the trains and 
providing a base for the assembled 
tracks. The top of this chest has a 
drop door attached with a piano 
hinge. Shelves in the upper section 
can be used to store the locomotive, 
cars, buildings and railroad equip- 
ment. The lower section of this chest 
has two hinged doors. These doors 
are used to support the top drop 
door when the trains are in use. Ad- 
justable shelves inside behind the 
door can be used to store additional 
train equipment or other toys. 

The two sides, top and bottom 
of this unit can be made out of 1x8 
stock or 34” plywood, anywhere 
from 6” to 12” wide. Simple butt 
joints are used at the corners and 
the frame is attached to the wall with 
1x1 cleats after the lower section 
has been cut to fit around the base- 
board or the baseboard has been re- 
moved. The adjustable shelves inside 
the chest should be 12” shallower 
than the depth of the sides. The drop 
door top and the cabinet doors be- 
low should be made of 3%4” plywood. 
The bottom edge of the drop door, 
when closed, should be about 28” 
above the floor. Use a piano hinge 
for the drop door and butt hinges 
for the cabinet doors. Provide for a 
convenient electrical outlet. 
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When closed, this electric train play center 
looks like a narrow closet attached to the 
wall. An attractive train picture glued to 
the face of the drop door with a picture 
frame around it adds a decorative touch. 





The two cabinet doors below are opened 


and the drop door section on top rests on 
these doors when the trains are in use. Ad- 
justable shelves inside the chest provide 
for adequate storage of trains and toys. 
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Ceiling Tiles 





Ceiling tiles can do much to enhance the 
beauty of any room in your home. The 
ashlar pattern adds a decorative touch 
while the tile deadens sound. 


Photograph courtesy of Armstrong Cork Co. 





Ceiling tiles are used by the 
handyman when adding a new ceil- 
ing in the attic or basement or when 
remodelling an old home and con- 
cealing poor ceilings. There are 
many types of ceiling tiles from 
which he can select. Not only are 
they made of different materials 
—fiber, cork, asbestos, wood—but 
they are available in different colors, 
patterns and finishes. Even more 
important, the tiles vary as to their 
method of application. 

Ceiling tiles can be applied in 
several different ways. They can 
be nailed or stapled—some tiles 
have a lip or edge along two of the 
sides for fastening. Other tiles are 
secured with special clips supplied 
with the tiles, while still others are 
installed with adhesive. 

There is a table on page 199, 
“Guide for Selecting Ceiling Tiles,” 
to help you choose the right tile for 
your home. There is also a guide to 
ceiling tile patterns—six sketches 
showing different ways in which the 
ceiling tiles can be placed for differ- 
ent decorative effects in a room. 

Furthermore, you will find 
step-by-step instructions for in- 
stalling ceiling tiles using the var- 
ious techniques of application. 


The “Why” of Ceiling Tiles 


Noise can be an invisible home 
wrecker. It can make a shambles 
of the traditional concept of the 
“peace and quiet” of the home, 
spawn short tempers, nervous ten- 
sion and cause actual physical dis- 
comfort. 
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Families in ground level ranch- 
type homes, where there is open 
planning construction with living 
areas grouped together on the same 
floor, are usually harder hit by home 
noise than those living in conven- 
tional two-story houses. 

In the one-story home, mem- 
bers of the family are by necessity 
in closer contact and their activities 
inevitably create noise. For in- 
stance, children playing in a living 
room may create noise that disturbs 
the head of the household who is 
trying to snooze in a nearby bed- 
room. 

But noise is by no means en- 
tirely the product of the one-story 
dwelling. Ironically, a lot of noise 
is the fault of the modern equip- 
ment in the home and the use of 
smooth, polished interior surfaces. 

Take the kitchen. The wonder- 
ful mechanical labor-saving devices 
are the noise-makers there. The con- 
cert of noise in the kitchen is com- 
posed of the drone from the re- 
frigerator, whir of clothes washers, 
dish washers and electric driers, and 
the buzz of juicers and mixers. All 
this racket is supported by clattering 
dishes and pots at mealtime. 

But home noise isn’t confined 
to the kitchen. There’s more noise - 
in other rooms from jangling tele- 
phones, slamming doors, flushing 
toilets, gurgling pipes and blaring 
TV, radio and phonograph sets. 
Smooth surfaces—enamel and hard 
surface walls and ceilings, polished 
tile and glass picture windows so 
popular in today’s interiors—all 
these, too, reflect sound and create 
noise. . 
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The homeowner can take heart 
in the assurance that something 
can be done to check home din. 

Acoustical materials have been 
developed to help lick the problem 
of noise. Ceilings of acoustical tiles 
check noise by trapping it in fis- 
sures or in hundreds of little holes 
scattered across the face of the tile. 
Instead of bouncing off smooth 
ceilings and walls and returning as 
noise, sounds take a one-way trip 
to acoustical tiles, which absorb up 
to 80% of the sounds that strike 
them. 

Besides absorbing noise, acous- 
tical tiles reflect light and fit in with 
almost any decorative scheme, tra- 
ditional or modern. One type is 
made of wood fiber and is drilled 
with scattered holes in an interest- 
ing allover random effect. 

Low in cost, fibrous materials 
are a natural for installation by the 
home mechanic. He'll find it an easy 
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Radio sound can dominate a room. Pop 
doesn’t want to listen to mom’‘s radio 
program; he’d rather read his paper. But 
he cannot concentrate with those sound 
waves bouncing off the ceiling. 


job to cement the material to any 
hard, smooth surface. Or, he can 
nail or screw the tiles to a solid 
wood base or to wood furring strips. 
Corner holes are shallower than 
others to give extra fixing strength 
when nailing or screwing the tile 
in place, 

Tile can also be applied to sus- 
pended gypsum lath and gypsum 
sheathing bases by cementing, or 
they can be screwed to suspended 
gypsum sheathing. 

Homemakers needn’t worry 
about the tiny holes serving as dust 
catchers. Since there’s no air circu- 
lation within the perforations, they 
won’t attract dust and dirt. Dust 
won’t readily cling to the painted 
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With acoustical tile installed, sound re- 
verberation has been reduced. Sounds from 
the radio seem much quieter and far less 
disturbing to non-listeners in the room. 
Pop can now read his paper. 


Sketches courtesy of Armstrong Cork Co. 


white surface of the tiles either. 
When repainting is necessary, 
wall paint can be applied with roller, 
brush or spray. Tiles are usually 
12”x12”, %” and %4” thicknesses. 
Acoustical materials are sold by 
many building materials suppliers. 


Some Basic Working Tips - 


To recover an old, worn ceil- 
ing, or to add a note of decorative 
interest to the room, you may use 
tiles which are made for special 
ceiling purposes. The first requisite 
is that the ceiling be in good con- 
dition before the tiles are applied. 


Measuring Ceiling 


It is not wise to start applying 
the tiles in one corner of the room, 
without preliminary measuring, as 
not all ceilings are in exact dimen- 
sions. With a long ruler, start at the 
mid-center of the ceiling, measure 
it off by drawing a line the whole 
length from wall to wall; then draw 
another line directly across it from 
Opposite wall to wall. On a large 
ceiling, you may draw smaller 
squares within these four squares. 
In this manner you know just where 
the exact center of the ceiling is, and 
you'll be able to guide the placing of 
the tiles. 


Poor Condition 


If ceiling is uneven and in poor 
condition, it is best to nail furring 
strips onto it, before applying the 
tile. You can get these strips at a 
lumber yard, and they are usually 
of pine or some other softwood. 
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Locate the joists in the ceiling 
and mark the places. Then nail 
the furring strips to the joists, at 
right angles, using 2/2” coated box 
nails. If you use 12” tiles nail the 
furring strips 12” apart center to 
center. For 16” tiles nail the strips 
8” apart center to center. 

The tiles may be secured to the 
furring strips in various ways; but 
care must be exercised so that the 
fasteners are not seen after the 
tiles are in place. 

If the tiles have tongue-and- 
groove edge, after the first tile is 
put into place, the rest are fitted in 
as you go along. However, some 
tiles do not have such edge and each 
one must be fastened separately. 

You can use either nails (3-pen- 
ny blued lath, 1%” long with %e” 
head) or staples (%6 legs). A 
stapling hammer or gun is used in 
the latter case. The manufacturer 
of the tiles usually Has specific in- 
structions regarding the nails or 
staples, and the way to use them, 
and it is well to follow the instruc- 
tions. In some cases the manu- 
facturer has clips especially made 
for the application of the tile. 

Finish one row of tiles before 
starting the next row. If you find 
at one end of the ceiling that the 
entire tile is too large, it must be 
cut to fit into the smaller space. 


Good Condition 


When the ceiling is smooth and 
undamaged, it is not necessary to 
use furring strips. Measure and 
rule the guide lines on the ceiling, 
as described in the foregoing, and 


rectly to the ceiling with a special 
mastic adhesive. The tile manu- 
facturer or seller will specify the 
best kind to use for the tile you pur- 
chase. 

First determine where the first 
tile will be placed, according to the 
ruled guide lines. On the underside 
of the tile, in each of the four cor- 
ners, work a thin priming layer of 
the adhesive with a putty knife. 
Then spread this adhesive about 
114” in from each of the four cor- 
ners. 

Now put the tile on the ceiling, 
on the guide line, and move the tile 
gently up and back on that spot. 
When you feel that the adhesive 
has taken hold to the ceiling, slide 
the tile into the exact position where 
it is to remain permanently. 

Continue with each tile in the 
same manner, finishing one row at 
a time, and cutting the tiles into 
proper size if they are too large to 
fit at the finishing end of the ceiling. 


Ceiling Patterns 


Just as there is a variety of tex- 
tures and colors in ceiling tiles, you 
can create many different patterns 
using the different shaped ceiling 
tiles available on the market. Here 
are six patterns which can be used 
to achieve various decorating effects 
in a room. 


Sketches courtesy of Insulite Division, 
Minnesota and Ontario Paper Co. 


TWO-SQUARE PATTERN 


This pattern can be created by using 
two sizes of square tileboards, one having 
dimensions twice that of the other. First 
locate the exact center lines of the field. 
Then select one of the center lines shown 
which will best fit the pattern to the field. 
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DIAMOND PATTERN 


This pattern can be created with any 
of the sizes of square tileboard. First lo- 
cate the exact center lines of the field. Then 
select one of the center lines shown which 
will best fit the pattern to the field. 


NN 


HERRINGBONE PATTERN 


Can be created with any of the rec- 


tangular sizes of tileboard. First locate 
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the exact center lines of the field. Then 
select one of the center lines shown which 
will best fit the pattern to the field. 


the tiles may then be applied di- 
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TWIN-RECTANGLE PATTERN 


Any rectangular size tileboard can be 
used to create this pattern. First locate 
and mark the exact center lines of the 
field. Then select one of the center lines 
as shown which will best fit the pattern 
to the field. 





BASKET-WEAVE PATTERN 


A square tileboard and rectangular 


tileboard, twice as long as wide, make 
up this pattern, First locate and mark the 
exact center lines of the field. Then select 
one of the center lines as shown which 
will best fit the pattern to the field. 





ASHLAR PATTERN 


Rectangular or square size tileboard 
units can be used to create this pattern. 
First locate and mark the exact center 
lines of the field. Then select one of the 
center lines as shown which will best fit 
the pattern to the field. 
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Fraction Size 
of Sound Dis- (in inches) Recom- 
Absorbed Advantages advantages 6x12 12x12 12x24 mended Use 
















Fiber Tile -55-.75 Low cost; simple 
(usually maintenance 
perforated) with wallpaper 


Is subject to x x X Where cost is 
warping in hu- 





a determining 





mid atmos- factor; not in 






cleaner, and pheres; only fair damp rooms 
good light like bath or 


reflection; it can combustible. laundry. 





insulation value, 







be painted ap- 







proximately 20 






times without re- 






ducing sound- 
proofing efficiency. 












Mineral Tile .65-.85 





Looks good, cost Cleaning more x xX Rooms where 







(perforated is moderate, and difficult and in- appearance is 
and usually it reflects light sulation value very impor- 
fissured) well; it is non- poor; brittle; fis- tant and 






inflammable; per- sured tile can places where 





only be brush- fire resistance 
painted 2-5 is particularly 


times before desirable, 


forated tiles can 





be painted ap. 





proximately 20 






times without re- cutting the 





ducing sound- acoustical value. 






proofing efficiency. 












Glass Fiber .65-.85 Looks good. cost Dents easily; x X General use; 








Tile is moderate and texured style is particularly 
(perforated, it reflects light more difficult to where heat in- 
covered well; non-in- clean and can- sulation and 
with plastic flammable and re- not be painted fire resistance 






sists moisture 





or textured) many times are necessary, 





warping, acts as 





without impair- as in public 





heat insulator. 






ing acoustical places. 
Perforated efficiency. 
tiles can be 








painted approxi- 






mately 20 times 






without reducing 






sound-proofing 






efficiency. If 






plastic covered, 






needs only 
washing. 
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Fraction Size } 
of Sound Dis- (in inches) Recom- 
Absorbed Advantages advantages 6x12 12x12 12x24 mended Use 2. Prepare the ceiling. On both plaster 





and exposed beam ceilings, 1” x 3” wood 











wear, damage, and 
moisture; will not 
burn and gives 
good heat insula- 
tion; can be painted 
any number of 


times. 





cult because of 
the acoustical 


blanket required 


as backing. 
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tion is re- 
quired as in 
radio studios; 
damp rooms 
and children’s 


rooms. 




















Cork Tile 45 


Gives good light re- 
flection and excel- 
lent insulation; re- 
sists moisture and 
can be painted any 
number of times 
without reducing 
sound-proofing ef- 
ficiency; cost is 
moderate; can be 
easily cleaned, and 
is flexible enough to 
be used on a curved 


ceiling. 





Very low acous- 
tical rating 

and will burn, 

although slowly. 





How To Nail Ceiling Tiles 


1. Mark a center line down the length of 
the room and another at right angles to it 
across the room. Start the tiles either cen- 
tered on lines AA and BB, or beside it, for 
the regular pattern. To insure large pieces 
of tile at the side walls, check the distance 
from the center of the room to each wall. 





Best used in 
places where 
moisture re- 
sistance is the 
controlling 
factor, such as 
swimming 


pools. 





Asbestos Ce- .75-.85 Cost is moderate; Light reflection xX x Places where furring strips should be nailed on 12” cen- 
ment Tile easily cleaned; re- poor, installa- excellent ters perpendicular to existing joists. Place 
(perforated) sists warping, tion more diffi- sound absorp- the first furring strip over the center line 


and then work toward the walls. Two 3- 
penny headnails should be used where fur- 
ring crosses the joists. 


3. Level the furring strips. For an even 
ceiling, the furring strips should be leveled 
by shimming before nailing up the tile. Ex- 
tra care at this stage of the job is im- 
portant, for accurate leveling is the key to 
a neat, professional-looking finished job. 


4. Position nails in the shallow-drilled 
holes in the tile’s four corners and at 
the center of each side. Either flat-head or 
special collar nails can be used. If flat- 
head nails are used, they must be set be- 
low the face of each tile. Nail heads should 
be %” to %»” in diameter; nails at least 
%” longer than the thickness of the 
Tile. 


Photographs courtesy of Armstrong Cork Co. 
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5. There are special “collar nails’ avail- 
able for fastening ceiling tiles to the furring 
strips overhead. The “head” of the nail is 
not at the top, but set below it and holds 
the tile fast when the top of the nail is 
flush with the bottom face of the tile. This 
eliminates the need for a nail set to sink 
the head of the nail down to the base of 
the hole in the tile. 


6. Some tiles are made with a special lip 
into which you can drive nails or staples. 
Using a staple gun makes the job go faster. 
It is best to use the technique recommended 
by the maker of the tiles you are applying 
to the ceiling. 


Photographs courtesy of Armstrong Cork Co. 





STARTER STRIP 










How To “Clip” Ceiling Tiles 


1. Special metal clips can be used to at- 
tach ceiling tiles to the furring strips over- 
head. They are made to fit into a groove 
in the tile and will hold it securely and per- 
mit the tile to interlock with the adjacent 


tiles. 


2. A special wooden molding strip is used 
at the center of the room. This “starter 
strip” is cut to fit into the groove edge of 
the tile. You can purchase this special mold- 
ing at the lumber yard from which you buy 
the tiles. 





CEILING TILES 


3. Furring strips are needed for the tiles 
and should be nailed to the joists over- 
head 12” o.c. for 12” tiles and 8” o.c. for 
16” tiles. Here a chalk line is being 
snapped to guide the application of the 
first row of tiles, 


4. A “starter strip” need not be used. In- 
stead, you can nail a 1x2 along the guide 
line to help you line up the edge of the 
first row of tiles. Insert the clips in the tile 
and then set the first tile against the 1 x 2 
and nail in place. 


Sketches courtesy of Wood Conversion Co. 


5. Close-up of the special clips in place. 
Note how the clip fits into the groove of the 
tile. There is plenty of space left for easy 
nailing of the clip to the furring strip. The 
next tile fits into the groove and clips are 
then nailed to the other edge. 


6. This clip technique of attaching ceiling 
tiles can also be used when the tiles are 
applied to the sloping walls of an attic. 
Note that this handyman has worked from 
the ceiling down. The bottom edge of the 
tiles will be concealed by a molding trim 
nailed over the tile and the upper edge of 
the knee-wall. 


Photographs courtesy of Wood Conversion Co. 
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START TILE HERE 


CENTER LINE 
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How To Cement Ceiling Tiles 


1. Check the ceiling to be sure that it’s 
clean and structurally sound. Remove any 
wallpaper or grease. If glossy paint has 
been used, roughen it with coarse sand- 
paper. When the ceiling condition is ques- 
tionable, cement a tile over the painted 


ceiling for 48 hours to test the bond. 





3. Apply acoustic cement to the back of 
the tiles at each corner with a putty knife 
or small trowel. Cement spots should be 
about the size of a walnut and should be 
kept about 1” from the edges of the tile. 


2. Snap a center line down the length of 
the room and another at right angles to it. 
For the smart ashlar design, alternate the 
tiles between AA’ and BB’ (6” to left). 
Check the distance from the center of the 
room to the walls to insure large pieces of 
tile at the side walls. 





4. Position the tile. Then slide each 
tile back and forth under light pressure to 
spread cement and to insure a firm bond 
between the tile and the ceiling surface. 
Level each tile and, if necessary, adjust the 
size of the cement spots to assure an even 


finished ceiling. 











Special Installation Tips On How | 
To Handle Lights . 





You'll need these tools to do 
the job. 

1. a claw hammer | 
2. a chalk line 

3. a carpenter’s level 

4. a crosscut saw or sharp 
\ fiberboard knife 

5. a 6’ carpenter’s rule 











Photographs courtesy of Armstrong Cork Co. 


2. Pipes 6” or more below joists should 
be boxed with 1”x3” furring strips be- 
fore tiles are installed. It’s a good 
idea to prepare a rough drawing of the 
locations of these lines so that a minimum 
number of tiles can be removed if you ever 
need to gain access to concealed pipes and 


valves. 
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1. Move existing light receptacles so that 
the bottom of the new flush lighting fixture 
will be even with the face of the Cushion- 
tone tiles. If possible, the fixture and sup- 
porting framework should be relocated 
between either joists or furring strips and 
in the center of one tile to minimize cutting. 


3. Pipes and cables directly under joists 
can be double furred. The first layer of 
furring strips should be parallel to the di- 


rection of the pipes and the second layer 
perpendicular to the first, spaced 12” on 
center. 
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How To Nail Wood Tiles 

Gaining in popularity in many 
handyman homes is the use of wood 
squares for ceilings. The use of 
striated plywood, such as Weldtex, 
adds an unusual touch in the finish- 
ing of a room. 

These wooden “tiles” are very 
easy to install and you can vary the 
direction of the ‘grain’ and obtain 
interesting effects. Most people like 
the checkerboard—that is, setting 
the striations of alternate tiles at 
right angles to each other. 

While this type of plywood is 





WELDTEX 


already cut in 12”x12”, 16x16”, 
24”x24” and 48”x48” squares, you 
may select another type of plywood 
and cut your own squares out of a 
4’x8’ sheet. A V-plank type of 
plywood cut in squares can be used 
to create a pattern of random- 
width boards—this would make 


a most striking ceiling. 

The plywood squares can be 
nailed on furring strips set 12”o.c. 
or over solid “rough” ceilings made 
of a less-expensive grade of ply- 
wood. All you need is a hammer 
and a nail set to do the job. 





SEA SWIRL 


Photographs courtesy of United Stetes Plywood Corp. 


PLANKTEX 





TEXTURE ONE-ELEVEN 














1, Holding the Weldtex square finished 
side up, start the finishing nails, placing 
one in each corner and one in the center 
of each edge. 



















2. Set the square against the ceiling and 
drive the nails home. The striations ef- 
fectively camouflage the nail heads. Coun- 
tersink if you wish. 






a, 


i 


3. Alternate squares are set with the grain 
running at right angles to the one im- 
mediately installed to produce a checker- 


board pattern. 
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Closing the House 


A house that is to be unoccupied 
for an extended period, especially 
during cold weather, should be in- 
spected carefully and precautions 
taken to guard against possible dam- 
age during the absence of the oc- 
cupants. Such damage might be the 
result of a leaky roof, water pipes 
that burst, cracked plumbing fix- 
tures, defective wiring, or other 
causes. 

There is usually some haste in 
leaving a house that is to be closed. 
Therefore, it is best to do some ad- 
vance planning in a systematic man- 
ner. 

The roof, for example, should be 
examined for possible leaks, and re- 
pairs should be made, if necessary. 
Gutters and downspouts should be 
cleared of leaves and rubbish to 
prevent overflow. 

All rubbish should be gathered 
and burned, particularly accumu- 
lations in the basement. Piles of 
paper, rags, shavings, and similar 
discarded material sometimes cause 
fires by spontaneous combustion. 
All matches should be put in glass 
or metal containers, or be removed 
from the premises, and all oil, gaso- 
line, and paint cans disposed of. 

Most fire insurance companies 
require the insured to obtain a “va- 
cancy permit” before leaving a 
house unoccupied for an extended 
period. The necessary requirements 
in this respect are usually outlined 
in the policy. 


Before you leave the house, the 
refrigerator should be disconnected, 
defrosted, cleaned, and the doors 
left open for airing. 

The water should be shut off, 
and all precautions taken in regard 
to the water system and heating sys- 
tem. 
The electrical supply should also 
be cut off. This should be done be- 
cause fires are sometimes started by 
short circuits that result from 
crossed bare wires or other faults in 
the wiring system; also it provides 
protection against damage from 
lightning which might pass through 
the house circuit. 

The telephone service may be 
temporarily discontinued by noti- 
fying the telephone company. 


The gas company should be re- 


quested to shut off the gas supply, 
to guard against possible damage re- 
sulting from a leaky pipe or fixture. 

It is advisable to leave a key to 
the house with a neighbor or at the 
nearest police station, so that en- 
trance may be readily gained in case 
of an emergency. In some Cities, 
where police are notified that a 
house is to be left vacant, an officer 
on his regular rounds makes an oc- 
casional inspection. 


















































Many times, the average person 
uses the terms “cement” and “con- 
crete” interchangeably without real- 
izing that there is a difference. Even 
when the handyman refers to “ce- 
ment,” there is often a question as 
to exactly what he means. Before 
going into the details on mixing and 
various projects, here is a definition 
of terms: 

1. Portland cement is a manu- 



































Photograph courtesy of Sakrete, Inc. 





factured product purchased in sacks 
that usually contain 1 cubic foot. 

2. Cement is a mixture of Port- 
land cement, sand and water. 

3. Concrete is a mixture of 
Portland cement and sand with 
gravel added to give it strength and 
bulk, plus water. 

4. Mortar is a mixture of Port- 
land cement, sand and water with 
about 10% hydrated lime added. 
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5. Grout is a flowing mass of ce- 
ment or concrete. 


How Much of Each? 


For most cement jobs—to set 
flagstones or patch a house founda- 
tion, you need 1 part of Portland 
cement to 24% parts of clean, fine 
sand. 

For concrete jobs, the propor- 
tion varies depending upon the use 
to which the concrete is put. 


For mortar mixes—for laying 
brick or concrete block or repoint- 
ing brick—use 1 part mortar cement 
or 1 part Portland cement with 10% 
lime added to 2% parts fine, clean 
sand plus water. 











One Cubic Yard of Concrete 


Basic Tools for Concrete Work 


Here are several of the basic 
tools you need when doing cement 
or concrete work about the house. 

1. General-purpose trowel—for 


placing cement or concrete when © 


doing any concrete work. 

2. Pointing trowel—for smaller 
repair and patching jobs and also 
finishing details, especially the joint 
between rows of brick. 

. 3. Wood float—for finishing the 
surface, making it smooth but with 
a gritty texture. 

4. Steel float—for finishing the 
surface, making it smooth, slick and 
hard. 

5. Edger—for finishing  side- 
walks and large surfaces where 
rounded corners are desired. 

6. Strike board—for striking off 
the excess of the concrete; it leaves 
the surface level. 

7. Tamper—for removing air 
inclusions in thick sections of fresh- 
ly poured concrete. 

8. Broom—for finishing surface 
of concrete jobs with a rough, non- 
slip surface. 
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Sketches courtesy of Sakrete, Inc. 
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Making a Measuring Box 


When doing any extensive mix- 
ing of your own cement or concrete, 
a measuring box is exceedingly help- 
ful, especially when using large 
quantities. You can make this bot- 
tomless measuring box in just a few 
minutes and avoid counting the in- 
gredients by the shovels-full. 

Use %4” plywood or 1” thick 
lumber to make a box with four 
sides—a cubic foot—12” high, 12” 
wide and 12” deep. Secure the sides 
with screws set about 2” apart. Two 
short lengths of 2x2 attached on the 
sides make it easy to move the meas- 
uring box about. 


How To Mix 

All the ingredients must be 
thoroughly mixed to do the job. If 
you have failed to mix the Portland 
cement with the other materials, you 
undoubtedly will encounter diffi- 
culty later; the job just won’t turn 
out right. If you follow several basic 
rules, you will be able to handle ce- 
ment and concrete like an expert. 

1. Mix the cement or concrete 
near the place where it is to be used. 

2. Mix the cement or concrete 
just before you are ready to use it. 
Once mixed, the cement or concrete 
begins to set. 

3. You can mix cement or con- 
crete in a wheelbarrow, on any con- 
crete surface or on a sheet of ply- 
wood. However, once you have fin- 
ished pouring the mix, wash the 
surface off completely so that no 
cement or concrete hardens and 
sticks. 

4. It is best for the homeowner 
doing a job to mix about a half a 


bag of Portland cement with the 
needed amounts of sand and gravel 
(when making concrete). This is 
about the most convenient amount 


for a handyman to handle at one 


time. 

5. Mix the Portland cement and 
sand thoroughly when dry. After 
these two are fully mixed you can 
add gravel when making concrete. 

6. Only after the gravel is thor- 
oughly blended in with the Port- 
land cement and sand should you 
add the water. 

7. Always measure the ingredi- 
ents—don’t just guess. As a guide, 
if you don’t have a “measuring 
box,” use a shovel to measure. Re- 
member that 1 shovel of Portland 
cement is equal to 1 shovel of damp 
sand or 2 shovels of dry sand or 2 
shovels of gravel. 

8. Follow the formula necessary 
for the mix you are preparing. Ce- 
ment and concrete used for different 
purposes contain different propor- 
tions of Portland cement, sand and 
gravel. 








Extra strong concrete mix using a mini- 
mum amount of water. Notice that while 
the mixture is thoroughly wet. there is 
no excess of water and all the aggregates 
are completely covered by the cement. 


Too weak a mix for there is too much 
water. Avoid having your concrete mix 
look like this. Notice that the water col- 
lects in puddles and does not adhere to 
the aggregates evenly but is washed off 
in spots. 


9. When mixing concrete, the 
size of the gravel you use depends 
upon the thickness of the concrete 
you are pouring. The gravel should 
be not less than one-fourth nor more 
than one-third the thickness of the 
concrete mass. For example, when 
pouring a 4” thick layer of concrete, 
use clean, hard gravel in sizes from 
Y%” up to about 1” or 112”. 

READY-MIXED CONCRETE 
—Relatively new is the availability 
of already mixed concrete from 
local companies. The concrete is 
delivered in a special truck and is 
ready for pouring in place. 


Medium mix has a little more water added. 
It is not too stiff and is easier to work and 
spread than the extra strong mix. The 
amount of water in this mix is still rela- 


tively small. 





The handyman can also use an- 
other form of ready-mixed concrete; 
this is sold already mixed in bags. 
All he has to do is add the water. 
This ready-mixed concrete and ce- 
ment is prepared at the factory. 
Here is all you have to do: 

1. Empty the bag of ready- 
mixed cement, and mix it once more 
by hand while still dry. 
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2. Add water as specified on 
the bag. A good proportion is one 
gallon of water to 90 pounds of 
the concrete mixture. 

3. Mix thoroughly using a hoe, 





You can mix your cement or concrete in 
a wheelbarrow. Bring the wheelbarrow up 
near the work before you open the bag. 
Begin to mix it dry first and then add 


shovel or trowel. 

4. Use the mix immediately; in 
no case should wet mixture stand 
for more than 45 minutes. 


Photographs courtesy of Sakrete, Inc. 


You can mix cement on any flat surface. 
While you can use a sheet of plywood, a 
concrete walk or floor will do. Note how 
the inside is scooped out to form a basin 


water before pouring. 





Concrete can be colored 
in any one of three different 
ways: 

(1) by using colored ag- 
gregate. that is, mixing in 
colored crushed rock or 
stones in place of the ordi- 
nary gravel. 

(2) by applying a thin 
layer, a 42” to 1” of colored 


concrete over the entire sur- 





face; this technique is called 
“dusting on.” The color is 
only on the surface. 

(3) adding pigments to 
the entire mix before it is 





poured. 


for adding water. 


How To Color Concrete 


The pigments are added 
to the Portland cement and 
sand before the gravel and 
water are mixed in. The 
amount of pigment you use 
will depend upon the inten- 
sity of the color you desire. 

For a dark shade, add 
about 10% of the cement 
weight. Since a bag of Port- 
land cement weighs about 94 
pounds, add 9 pounds of pig- 
ment. 

For a moderate tint, use 
6 to 7 pounds of pigment. 

For a very light shade, 
add about 3% to 4% of the 





cement weight or 3 to 4 






pounds of pigment. 






The following are sug- 






gested as the amounts to be 

added to each sack of White 

Portland Cement: 

For Gray—¥% to 1 Ib. black 
iron oxide. 

For Blue—5 to 9 Ibs. cobalt 
blue or ultramarine blue. 

For Red—5 to 9 lbs. red iron 
oxide. 

For Brown—5 to 9 Ibs. brown 
















iron oxide. 
The pigment should never 
exceed 10% of the weight of 










the cement. 









Concrete Forms 


Many home improvement proj- 
ects you will undertake involve the 
making of a wooden form. These 
forms should be made of sound lum- 
ber, free of knots and decay. The 
lumber should be dressed or 
smoothed on at least one side be- 
cause it is easier to remove and 
leaves a better finish. This is par- 
ticularly important if the surface is 
to be painted afterwards. 

If the cement or concrete will 
not be painted afterwards, you may 
use oil, shellac or varnish over the 
wood to make them easier to re- 
move. 

If the form is set in the ground, 
as for sidewalks, stake the outside 
of the form. But if the object you 
make is separate, as a stone for a 
walk, you can set the form on a 
sheet of tarpaper or roofing paper. 

Always align the form to see 
that the tops are level. Also make 
certain that the concrete fills in all 
the form and there there are no 
“holes” in the mass. 


The Curing Process 


When a high degree of water- 
tightness, durability and strength 
is desired, the cement or concrete 
should be cured. Curing is a process 
that delays the evaporation of the 
water in the mix. It lengthens and 
intensifies the hardening process, 
which is simply a chemical reaction 
between the Portland cement and 
the water. 

The curing process continues as 
long as water is present to hydrate 
the cement. If concrete is not moist- 
cured, the surface dries first, often 
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just after finishing, and before hard- 
ening of the mass below. Thus 
floors, sidewalks and all surfaces 
subject to wear will last longer if 
they are moist-cured for several 
days. Moist-curing of all patch work 
is essential. 

The curing process itself is very 
simple. The cement must be cov- 
ered and kept moist. The covering 
material can be wet burlap, canvas 
or straw. It should be kept wet by 
periodic sprinkling for at least five 
days. The covering should be placed 
on as soon as it can be done without 
marring tLe surface. 

Walls and vertical surfaces can 
be protected by leaving the forms 
in place temporarily or by hanging 
the covering over them. In some 
cases, the covering material can be 
dispensed with as long as the surface 
is kept wet by periodic sprinkling. 

There are special covering pa- 
pers which can be used instead of 
the straw, canvas or burlap. These 
are treated chemically and if set 
directly on the surface, no sprin- 
kling is necessary. 


Make a “Memory Walk” 


Here is a simple and useful con- 
crete project. Whether or not you 
wish to make a walk, read this sec- 
tion for the how-to details it in- 
cludes for the handyman who 
wishes to work with concrete. It 
shows in picture form the basic op- 
eration of working with concrete on 
any project. 

A “Memory Walk” leading to 
your driveway or curving around 
your garden can be a source of con- 
stant enjoyment to the entire family. 
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Photographs courtesy of Sakrete, Inc. 


1. To begin your “Memory Walk,” cut out the designs you wish 
gin y p 9g 


imprinted in the concrete. Cut the designs from plain paper and 


then trace them on heavy roofing felt, Numbers, like those shown 


here, are easy to cut. Here’s a chance for the handywoman to 


show her skill with a pair of scissors. 


2. Cutting the roofing paper is easy with a 
pocket knife for straight lines or a shears 
for curved lines. Note how paper pattern 
was traced on to felt with chalk. You can 
use crayon if you like, or use a colored pen- 


cil to trace the outline on the paper. 





3. Pour the dry ingredients into a wheel- 
barrow, Sakrete in this case, and add 
water at the rate of a gallon per bag. Mix 
thoroughly; an old hoe is exceptionally use- 
ful for this work. Mix as you add the water, 


making certain that no dry mix is left. 





Such a walk is not too difficult 
to make. After your first stones are 
laid, you have a continuing project 
to keep memorable family dates 
alive. 

The first stones for the walk can 
contain all the important dates you 
now have. There should be one with 
the date of your wedding; another 
for the birthday of your first child; 
if the family is growing, have a 
stone imprinted with the birthday of 
each child. You might include the 
date you bought your first home as 
well as other dates that bring back 
memories. 

The stones can be made from 
a reliable dry pre-mixed concrete 
that needs only the addition of wa- 
ter to make a good workable mix. 
Use the concrete mix instead of the 
mortar or sand mix. You want 
strength for the stones. 


4. Forms are made out of 2x2 stock and 
notched so that they will lock together. 
Base is made of roofing paper or you can 
use a piece of scrap hardboard. Set form in 
place and apply oil or grease to the wood 
surfaces. 
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A simple form made from 2x2 
lumber will start you off. You will 
need 10’ to 12’. Notch near the 
ends so the form will fit together 
like a child’s building logs. In mak- 
ing these forms, you don’t have to 
be as precise as in cabinet work. 
In fact, you can be downright 
sloppy and come out all right. Be 
sure the tops are level, though, so 
your stones will be level. Make the 
forms with inside dimensions about 
two feet by two feet. This will give 
you square stones, but won’t be 
too difficult to handle when you go 
to lay them. One 90-pound bag of 
the dry pre-mixed concrete will fill 
this form with the addition of about 
one gallon of water. This will give 
you four square feet of stone at a 
cost ranging between 30¢ and 35¢ 
per square foot, depending on the 
part of the country you live in. 


5. Pour the mix into the form. A trowel 
may be needed to get small quantities of 
the mix out of the wheelbarrow into the 
form but most of it will flow well. Don’t let 
the mix sit too long before pouring. It’s 
best to pour immediately after mixing. 
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6. The poured mix is spread out in the form with a steel trowel. 
Just have the concrete fill all the openings; do not try to smooth 


or level the surface at this time. 


7. A strike board is used to level the concrete mix and to make 
sure that all the parts of the form are filled. Use any pieces of 
scrap lumber, 1x2 or a 1x4 will do, but the piece should be long 
enough to extend over both sides of the form when used. 


ao 


a 
ay ‘ 





An old piece of tarpaper can 
serve as the base when pouring the 
concrete. If you start during in- 
clement weather or in the winter, 
you can pour the stones in your 
garage or basement. Let each stone 
cure about 24 hours, and you can 
make one each evening. 

Mix the concrete in a wheelbar- 
row using a garden hoe to thorough- 
ly work the water into the mix. Then 
use a shovel to fill the form. Use a 
strike board made from scrap lum- 
ber to level off the mix. Then float 
with a steel trowel to get a smooth 
finish. Use an edger to give a slight 
curve to the top of the stones. 

After you have this smooth fin- 
ish, mark the date with a stick or 
piece of pipe. Use something you 
can handle easily. You can use 
script or block printing. Do this 
soon after you have smoothed the 
surface and before the concrete has 
set up too much. 

If you want to start a series 
showing how your children are 
growing up, have them make foot- 
prints in the concrete. Better use old 
shoes. You can easily scrape the mix 
off. Leave enough space beneath the 
footprints for you to mark the date. 
Then each year on their birthdays, 
make a new stone with date and 
footprints. Replace one stone in 
your walk with the new one. 

After the stones are completed, 
lay them in a bed of sand. With a 
space of a couple of inches between 
each stone, there will be no danger 
of cracking due to frost. The stones 
will be about two inches thick, if 
your form lumber has been properly 
dressed. The spaces between the 





8. In curing concrete, water rises to the 
top and forms a sheen. Start to edge the 
blocks when the sheen appears. which is 
shortly after the mix is leveled. In this case, 
the edging—done with a special tool—is 
necessary to separate the sides of the 
blocks from the edge of the forms. 


9. After edging, the blocks are trowelled 
with a steel trowel, that is, the top sur- 
face is smoothed. A steel trowel produces 
a smooth finish; a wood trowel produces a 


rough finish. 















































10. When the water sheen has just about and a half after the mix has been poured. 
Here the youngsters are getting into the 


disappeared, it’s time to imprint the blocks. 
This is usually about an hour to an hour 
































act—and they love it! 


stones can be filled with sand. Your 
pathway, of course, should be the 
width of the stones—two feet—and 
the depth—two inches. You will 
need to dig the ground out to these 
dimensions if you want the walk 
level with your grass. Or, you might 
wish to simply lay the stones out in 
a walk pattern on top of the grass. 
By using sand as your laying base, 
you can keep the walk flexible for 
the addition of the new stones. Since 
the stones will be relatively loose, 
they may heave during the winter. 
But it’s not much trouble to push 
them back into place. 

The notched forms can be stored 
for use when you want to make a 
new stone. 

Memories can fade easily. With 
a concrete “Memory Walk,” you 
can have a constant and up-to-date 
reminder of the times that have 
meant the most in your life. 


12. After laying the cutout, trowel over 
the design; this smoothes the edges around 
the pattern. Let the form with the cutout 
still in it cure for about 12 to 24 hours. 
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11. If you have a cutout design for the 
block, you can press it into position at the 
same time as you would when making 
hand imprints. It is best to center any de- 
sign in the blocks. 


13. With the block mostly cured, you now 
remove the roofing paper patterns. Loosen 
the edges with a pocket knife and then 
you'll be able to lift the design out easily. 
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14. With the block cured, you can remove 
the wood form. A notched form is pulled 
apart with a hammer. If you used a differ- 
ent type of form and nailed it, you can 
remove the nails. Forms can be used over 


and over again, 


16. The finished block is placed in the 
walk. You may need help here since a 2’x 
2’ block, as shown in the ‘photograph, 
weighs 90 pounds. Tilt the block into posi- 
tion, making certain not to drop it as it may 
crack if not handled properly. 


15. Now you’re ready to set the blocks 
in your walk. Sand is used for the base of 
the walk. To level, smooth out with a steel 
trowel before setting the block in place. If 
surface is too low, add more sand; if it’s 
too high, remove some sand. 


17. Sand is swept into the cracks between 
the blocks. This is to keep the blocks from 
being too rigid and cracking with the frost. 
Blocks may heave in extremely cold 
weather but you can just push them back 


into place. 
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CONCRETE PROJECTS FOR THE HANDYMAN 









Concrete Projects 
for the Handyman 





Concrete is used for more than 
a house foundation or a sidewalk. 
There are many attractive additions 
to the house which the handyman 
can make out of concrete. Here are 
a few to try your hand at. 


Garden Border Blocks 


Making garden border blocks 
involves chiefly the construction of 
a single form, in which a number of 
single blocks can be cast in one op- 
eration. Construction of the form is 
simple, as the diagram indicates, re- 
quiring three 4”x4” stringers, two 
2”x4” endpieces, and fourteen 1”x 
4” separator strips. The form should 
be notched and assembled as shown 
in the drawing, preferably on a 
smooth surface such as a driveway 
or concrete garage floor. Trowel the 
concrete mixture smooth inside the 


forms, and allow to dry for 24 hours 
before removing the forms. Allow 
the blocks to cure for a week. Final 
step is to set them in a trench dug 
around the garden area. 


Concrete Steps 


Some of the basic points to re- 
member when building the steps 
are: first, try to keep the treads as 
near 10” as possible. Second, a 2” 
to 4” sand, cinder or gravel base 
should be provided. Third, make 
sure that the form is braced strong- 
ly enough to support the weight of 
the poured concrete. If a large flat 
area, such as a porch, is being 
poured as a part of the steps, a lat- 
tice-work of reinforcing bars should 
be imbedded in the concrete. Cross- 
members of this reinforcing should 
be tied together with wire and the 
lattice placed 2” to 3” from the bot- 
tom of the poured section. The sec- 
tion should be at least 6” thick for 
a small to average sized back porch. 


Sketch courtesy of Sakrete, Inc. 
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Sketches courtesy of Sakrete, Inc. 


Begin construction of your step 


form by driving 2x4 stakes into 


the ground, outlining the form. 
Drive them at least 12” into the 
ground, making sure they are firmly 
imbedded. Next make sides of the 
form out of %” to %” plywood, or 
1x8 finished lumber. 

In the example shown, 1x8 
lumber was used. The side boards 
are nailed to the stakes, care being 
taken (with a plumb) to see that the 
sides are straight. Next, an addi- 
tional strip is tacked across the bot- 
tom of the side boards, and short 
stakes driven into the ground out- 
side it, so as to provide additional 
bracing support when the concrete 
is poured. 

When the riser boards have been 
nailed in place, and the stake-to- 
stake connecting strips placed across 


the top side boards, the concrete is 
ready to be poured into the form. 
Once the pouring has begun con- 
tinue until the job is finished. Dur- 
ing the pouring, tamp by pushing a 
1” by 2” stick or broom handle up 
and down in the concrete to remove 
air inclusions and assure smooth 
surfaces against the forms. Do not 
tamp so much that the gravel set- 
tles to the bottom. As soon as the 
pouring is finished, level the con- 
crete flush with the top of the forms 
with a wooden float. Wait until the 
concrete stiffens slightly before 
troweling. Edges of the treads and 
other parts of the concrete work are 
rounded by running an edging tool 
along the top edges of the forms. 
Cover the concrete with wet straw 
or sacks and keep the covering 
damp for several days for curing. 


TIE STRIPS 


CONCRETE PROJECTS FOR THE HANDYMAN 


Concrete Fish or Lily Pond 


First stake out lines to show the 
shape of your pool. Next dig so that 
the pool shapes itself like a saucer, 
deep in the middle, rising gently to 
the sides. At the center of the pool, 
install a combination drain and 
overflow: use a 2” pipe running 
from the pool to a dry well. Attach 
an elbow to the drain, and set the 
pipe so that when the bottom of the 
pool is covered with concrete, the 
elbow will be flush with the finished 
surface. Set into this elbow a verti- 
cal length of pipe, to serve as an 
overflow. When you want to drain 
the pool, simply unscrew this verti- 
cal length of pipe. 

A small pond can easily be filled 


CINDERS OR GRAVEL 
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with the garden hose. If you plan to 
plant water lilies in the pool, make 
sure that the pool is deep enough to 
allow for 12” of water over the soil 
in which the lilies are planted. In- 
stead of digging the entire depth of 
the pool to this level, however, it 
may be best to dig small pits for the 
root containers, placing wood pails 
in them after the concrete is poured, 
and filling them with earth for the 
plants. 

Before you pour the concrete, 
line the excavation with about 6” 
of gravel or cinders. Pour about 4” 
or 6” of gravel mix over the cinders, 
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CONCRETE PROJECTS FOR THE HANDYMAN 


checking the thickness at various 
points by means of small stakes 
driven into the ground for that pur- 
pose. If you live in a cold climate, 
reinforce the pool, towards its cen- 
ter, with 40-pound wire mesh or 
turkey wire fencing. To insure wa- 
ter-tightness for the pool, add a 
half-inch coat of watertight mix to 
the inside surface of the pool. If 
such a mixture is to be used, the 
gravel mix base should be built up 
to %” or 1” of the final level de- 
sired and left in a rough finished 
condition. Cross-scoring with the 
tip of a trowel at 4” intervals to 
roughen the surface is desirable. 
When the gravel mix begins to set 
(2 to 3 hours) apply the 2” to 1” 
watertight coating and trowel it to 
the finish desired. 

Next:step is to set fieldstone or 
other native rock around the edges 
of the povi. Last step is to cover the 
surface of the pool with burlap, 
keeping it wet for about a week, so 
that the concrete cures properly. 

Now the inside of the pool may 
be painted, if desired, and filled with 
water as soon as the paint dries. One 
final word of caution: if you plan to 
stock the pool with fish, keep testing 
the water for alkalinity with litmus 
paper (from the drug store) until 
the paper turns pink. Then you will 
know whether the pool is safe. 


Benches 


An all-concrete bench can be 
made with two simple molds, one 
for the bench seat, and another for 
the supports. The bottom of the 
mold for the bench seat is made of 
1” boards planed smooth on the in- 


ner side. The sides are made from 
31%4” wooden molding. It is prefer- 
able to screw the molding in the 
base for easier removal. Holes 1” in 
diameter are bored through the bot- 
tom form, and plugs inserted to pro- 
vide holes in the seat for dowels 
which attach the seat to the end sup- 
ports. % 

Molds for the supports are also 
built of smooth 1” boards, except 
for the curved portion, which is 
made of galvanized steel, properly 
bent and braced. Note that dowel 
holes are also required in the sup- 


.ports. Both forms should be painted 


with two coats of varnish or shellac 
to prevent warping, and thoroughly 
oiled before pouring concrete. 

Pour enough concrete or ready- 
mix into the seat mold to cover the 
bottom 1” deep; 44” diameter re- 
inforcing rods should then be laid in 
both directions on top, making sure 
that no part of any rod comes closer 
than 1” to any surface. The mold 
should then be filled, tamped tight- 
ly, leveled off, and troweled to pro- 
duce a smooth surface. Then the 
support molds are filled. Reinforc- 
ing rods are not required. 

The forms should not be dis- 
turbed for 48 hours, and then re- 
moved with great care. Upon re- 
moval, the seat and supports should 
be covered with straw or sand and 
kept moist for at least 10 days. The 
bench should not be set up for at 
least 4 weeks. Hardwood plugs 
should be used for dowels to attach 
the seat to supports. Benches should 
be placed on a solid footing, pref- 
erably a 6” thick base, twice the 
size of the support. 








SECTION OF SEAT FORM 

Window Wells 
Window wells may be built of 
poured concrete, or of brick or 
block. To build the rectangular 
shape, excavate to a depth of about 
10” below the level of the window 
ledge. The earth may be used as an 
outside form. The inside form may 





1 required 


Note: 


All forms to have 2 coats of paint, 
varnish or shellac before using. 


be made of wood. Brace the form 
well and pour a gravel mixture. 
Tamp, finish and cure. Do not re- 
move the form for approximately 
24 hours, then fill excavation to win- 
dow level with gravel or set drain 
and pour gravel mix bottom. 





SUPPORT FORM 





. 
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Bird Bath 


Study the plans and details care- 
fully before beginning work. The 
curved part of the form may be 
of galvanized or stainless steel, or 
laminated wood. The pedestal 
should have reinforcing as shown. 
Remember to shellac the wood parts 
of the form and oil them thorough- 
ly before pouring the concrete. 

For the bowl part of the bath, 
make a wood template #1 and #2, 
as shown. Make the core of clay, 
shaping it by turning it against tem- 
plate #1. Pour about 1” of con- 
crete over the core, then place wire 






Clay core 


SECTIONS OF MOLD 


Round block 
33” Diam. 
a2" Thick 
Reinforcing 










=a 


SECTION OF PEDESTAL MOLD 


bars %4"¢ or 
twisted {_ |steel 


mesh reinforcing in position. Then 
place template #2 in position, and 
revolve the wet concrete mass 
against the template, all the while 
adding concrete to bring it to the 
desired thickness. The mix should 
be relatively stiff, so it will not run 
down. 

An alternate method is to make 
the bowl of the bath by using an 
ordinary trash can lid as a mold. 
Pour about an inch of concrete into 
the lid, then place wire mesh in the 
center for reinforcing. Trowel out 
center to dish shape. 


Hole for 4” 





Hole for 4%” 
Bolt 





SECTION A-A 





SECTION C-C 


SECTION OF CORE TEMPLATE #1 








Concrete Blocks 





Concrete masonry includes sev- 
eral sizes and types of solid blocks 
and hollow building units made of 


CONCRETE BLOCKS 


molded and pressed concrete. The 
concrete is made by mixing Port- 
land cement, sand, and water, with 
several types of aggregates such as 
pebbles, gravel, crushed stone, cin- 
ders, burned clay, or shale. 


Typical hollow concrete masonry units. 
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THREE-CORE 8x 8” x16” TWO-CORE 8” x 8” x 16” 
ALSO 10” & 12” WIDTHS 
ALSO HALF UNITS 





CORNER UNIT 
ALSO HALF UNITS 


HEADER UNIT 


TYPES OF CONCRETE-WALL UNITS, STRETCHERS 


PIER OR DOUBLE 
CORNER UNIT 


8” x 3° OR 4” x 16” 
ALSO 9” x 3" OR 4” x 18” ALSO HALF UNITS 


WOOD SASH wal 
JAMB OR JOIST UNIT 
ALSO HALF UNITS 


STANDARD SPECIALS FOR 8" UNITS.ALSO MADE IN TWO-CORE TYPE 
SIMILAR SPECIALS ARE REGULARLY FURNISHED FOR 10” & 12” UNITS 





PARTITION UNIT 
ALSO 5%” WIDE 


WOOD-SASH 
JAMB UNIT 
ALSO HALF UNITS 


SPECIALS FOR 5” x 8” x 12" UNITS 





JAMB UNIT 


ALSO 6” WIDE & HALF UNITS 


STEEL-SASH 
JAMB UNIT 


ALSO HALF UNITS 


PARTITION UNITS 


ALSO HALF UNITS 
(HEIGHT MAY VARY) 


STEEL-SASH 
JAMB UNIT 
ALSO HALF UNITS 


SPECIALS FOR 34" x 8" x 12" UNITS 





FRACTIONAL UNITS 
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CONCRETE PATCHING OND REPAIRING 


Units intended for use in walls 
exposed to weather or soil should 
be dense and highly resistant to 
moisture absorption. Units made 
with lightweight large-sized aggre- 
gates absorb enough sound to make 
them suitable for exposed interior 
wall surfaces in auditoriums, class- 
rooms, corridors, and other places 
where noise abatement or improved 
acoustics are required. 





Concrete Patching 
and Repairing 





The most common repair job in- 
volving the use of cement is patch- 
ing worn and cracked places in walls 
and floors. But in order to insure a 
proper patch, the old surface has to 
be prepared properly. First step is 
to chip away the sides of the defec- 
tive area with a cold chisel and ham- 
mer, so that the old concrete is 
roughened to provide a good bond- 
ing surface for the new cement. And 
be sure to undercut the edges of the 
repair-area so the bottom of the cut 
is wider than the top. This insures 
that the new concrete will be locked 
securely in place. (Special bonding 
agents available at hardware and 





The proper way to make a concrete patch 
is to chop out to a depth of at least 1” 
and have the bottom of the opening wider 


Sizes 

Concrete units lay up rapidly be- 
cause of their sizes. One 8” x 8” x 
16” concrete block occupies the 
same wall space as 12 bricks and 
their mortar joints. One 5” x 8” x 
12” block replaces 6 bricks plus 
mortar joints. Special units, such as 
half and quarter sizes, corner, jamb, 
joist, and header units further 
simplify laying up a wall. 


building supply stores can be used 
to help bond to the old concrete.) 
Now brush the patch area to remove 
all loose aggregate or mortar. A 
stiff wire brush works best. Then 
flush thoroughly with water, so as 
to remove all dust and particles. 
Now for the patching itself. Be- 
fore any cement is applied make 
sure the patch area is wet down 
thoroughly. This will help bond the 
new concrete to the old. Fill the 
patch slightly higher than floor level, 
then strike off the top with a strike 
board, making sure to allow a frac- 
tion of an inch above the floor line 
for shrinkage. After about two 
hours, shrinkage will be finished, 
and the patch may be troweled so as 
to match the finish of the rest of the 
floor. If patch must stand extra 
wear, it may be advisable to “cure” 


it. 
I” Min. 


than the top. On the left is the incorrect 
way to cut for a patch; on the right is the 
proper way. 


A surface patch should never be 
less than 1” thick and feather edges 
should be avoided as they will be al- 
most sure to crack. 

To repair cracks, use the same 
procedure. Where undercutting is 
not possible, chip down the sides of 
the crack to form V-shaped grooves. 
Brush the crack to remove all parti- 
cles and dust, and flush thoroughly 
with water. Fill the crack with ce- 
ment or a ready-to-use sand mix, 
and trowel smooth. 

Cracks in stucco can be repaired 
by cutting out the loose, disintegrat- 
ing stucco with a chisel. As in all 
patching jobs, the base or bottom of 
the crack should be made larger 
than the opening so that the har- 
dened mix forms a wedge that will 


Sketches and photographs courtesy of 
Sakrete, Inc. 








not drop out should shrinkage oc- 
cur. Be sure to give the old stucco 
around the opening a good wetting 
before placing the new. Make a stiff 
mix, and pack it tight into the open- 
ing with a trowel or wood float. Fin- 
ish to match old stucco surface. 


Repairing cracks in steps requires care- 
ful undercutting and cleaning of the crack, 
so that the new concrete will bind properly. 
Special bonders can be purchased in stores 
and used as noted in special directions on 
repairing concrete. Where large portions of 
step are broken away, it is best to build 
small forms re-shaping the step, and to 
pour the cement or ready-mix into the 
form. 
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CONDENSATION ON PIPES 


Condensation on 
Pipes 





It may be desirable in some 
cases to insulate cold-water pipes to 
prevent condensation of moisture 
on them in hot humid weather. One 
type of insulation for this purpose is 
a cylindrical-shaped split pipe cov- 
ering of wool insulating felt with a 
canvas jacket. This pipe covering 
comes in 3’ lengths, is of various 
thicknesses, and is made for stand- 
ard pipe sizes. 

To prevent water vapor from 
reaching the outside surface of the 
pipe, a vapor-resistant covering 
should be applied to the surface of 
the canvas jacket. 

If appearance is important, two 
coats of spar-varnish aluminum 
paint can be applied to the canvas 
jacket, followed by one or two coats 
of paint in any desired color. In- 
stead of aluminum paint, the jacket 
may be wrapped with aluminum 
foil, such as is sold for kitchen use, 
and painted. If the basement is 
damp, the paint should contain a 
fungicide to prevent mildew. 

If appearance is not important, 
the canvas jacket may be wrapped 
and sealed with aluminum foil or 
with asphalt-impregnated paper, or 
it may be painted with an unbroken 
coating of asphalt. 

In addition to the above, tape- 
form insulating coverings are also 





Special tape prevents dripping of cold wa- 
ter pipe in hot humid weather. 


available; these may be wrapped 
spirally around the cold-water pipes 
to a thickness of about 4”. Thick 
paints mixed with insulating ma- 
terials are also available and can be 
applied to the pipes in a coating of 
about 44” thickness. 





Cork—Floors and 
Walls 


Although moderately high- 
priced, cork is being used more 
widely today because of its warmth 
and texture. While it is possible to 
obtain cork for both floors and walls 
in its natural color, many of the 
manufacturers are producing vari- 
ations as well. 

Cork flooring comes in several 
shades of brown—from the light 
natural color to deep brown—and 
the tiles also come in an inlaid wood 
pattern, plank pattern with pegs, 





Photograph courtesy of 
Armstrong Cork Co. 


This attractive bedroom is done in a geo- 
metric two-tone cork pattern. Note that the 
cork decorating motif is carried out by ap- 
plying cork on the sliding doors of both 
closets and on the table top. 


and geometric two-tone patterns. 
Furthermore, one major producer 
has cork flooring with a vinyl sur- 
facing which makes it easily washed 
with a damp mop. This company 
produces cork tiles with clear vinyl 
surfaces as well as a wide assortment 





The wall separating the kitchen from this 


breakfast nook is given a high-style deco- 
rating touch—it is finished in cork squares. 


of decorator colors. In this way, it is 
possible to have the proper color for 
the room’s decorating scheme and 
yet have the spongy resiliency of the 
cork. 

Cork for wall surfacing comes 
not only in individual tiles but also 
in roll form. In addition to several 
shades of brown, cork for walls 
comes in two-tone graining and solid 
colors, such as green and red. 


Cork for Flooring 

Cork can be used in any room of 
the house. However, where it is sub- 
ject to staining, for example in the 
kitchen or bathroom, either a heavy 
coat of paste wax has to be applied 
or vinyl-covered cork should be 
used. 

Cork for flooring comes in tile 
or strip form; most commonly avail- 
able are 9”x9” and 18”x18” squares. 


Photograph courtesy of 
Continental Can Co. 


This living room is finished in 30” cork 


squares. The natural texture of the wall 
helps highlight the room’s furnishings. 


This type of flooring has a long life 
if properly cared for. It is necessary 
to apply paste wax to seal the upper 
surface; however, the vinyl-surfaced 
cork does not require this care. 

See Floor Tiles. 


Cork for Walls 


f 

Like cork for flooring, the wall 
cork can be used anywhere in the 
house but the plastic-impregnated 
type should be used in kitchens and 
bathrooms. Maintenance of cork 
walls is easier than cork floors for 
tte wall is subject to less wear and 
tear. 

Cork on the walls acts as a good 
insulator and helps to deaden sound. 
However, its disadvantage is that it 
is easily soiled unless wax-covered 
or vinyl-surfaced. 

See Walls. 


How To Install a Cork Floor 


Cork tiles, like other resilient 
floor coverings, should be laid with 
care to obtain the best results. 
Whether you use standard cork 
tiles or the vinyl-covered cork tiles 
(a thin sheet of vinyl plastic is ad- 
hered to the top surface), it is best 
to follow the recommendations of 
the manufacturer. Here are a few 
guide points: 


1. Use a tile adhesive recom- 
mended by the manufacturer. While 
many others will undoubtedly do 
the job, the manufacturer feels that 
the best results will be achieved by 
using the one he suggests. 

2. Spread the adhesive in a thin 
and even coat with a notched trowel. 
This steel trowel should have notch- 
es about 4%” deep on 1” centers for 
best results. Uneven spreading of 





the adhesive may result in too little 
or too much at the seams. This may 
cause lifting up or uneven joints be- 
tween the tiles. 

3. Remove all varnish, paint and 
grease from the floor. Fill cracks or 
joints flush with surface. 

4. If the floors are freshly sand- 


- ed; prime with a floor size, available 


at hardware, flooring and paint sup- 
ply stores. 

5. Cover any single wood sub- 
floor with plywood, hardboard or 
any other surfacing material which 
will provide an adequate base for 
the cork tiles. 

6. Fill all lines and cracks in ce- 
ment floors or they will show up in 
the finished floor. See Concrete. 

7. Use semi-saturated or duplex 
type of felt over wood or plywood 
subfloors or floors before you apply 
the tiles. 





re 


1. After the floor has been thoroughly 
cleaned and grease and varnish have been 
removed, spread on a coat of adhesive 
with a steel notched trowel. Use a sweep 
motion to spread the adhesive, holding the 
trowel at a slight angle as shown in the 
accompanying photograph. 


8. Check the tiles for color and 
tone match before you spread the 
adhesive prior to laying them. 


Caution notes: 


1. Never lay cork tiles over a 
badly worn or uneven subfloor or 
floor; it’ll ruin the finished appear- 
ance of the tiles later. 

2. Cork tiles cannot be used be- 
low grade, that is, below ground 
level. 

3. Cork tiles are not designed 
for installation over radiant heated 
floors. Cork is an insulator and will 
keep the heat from getting into the 
room. 

4. Don’t lay cork tiles over 
single wood subfloors or floors and 
never over boards more than 214” 
wide without underlay. 


How To Handle Tiles 


1, When starting to lay the tiles, 
spread the adhesive over about 35 


2. Cover the floor or subfloor with semi- 
saturated or duplex felt. This covering ma- 
terial comes in rolls 150’ long containing 
450 square feet. Measure the size you need, 
cut a piece off the roll, allowing for a few 
inches excess, and press it into the adhe- 


sive. 


square feet, at the maximum. Do 
this with a notched trowel. As you 
work, you will see how much of an 
area you can cover while the cement 
is still tacky enough for proper set- 
ting. 

2. Make certain that the tile 
edges butt against each other as you 
press them into place. 

3. When pressing the tiles in 
place, don’t forget to apply pressure 


along the edges and at each corner. 

4. After completing about 100 
square feet, use a roller to press the 
cork tiles into the adhesive. It is best 
to roll the tiles in one direction and 
then cross-roll the tiles, that is, roll 
them again at right angles to the first 
direction. 

5. Make certain that the tem- 
perature in the room is at least 70° 
so that the adhesive is at the proper 
consistency and the tiles are easy to 
work. 


3. After the felt has beén set over the ad- 
hesive, you can walk on it immediately, 
but be careful. Trim around to match the 
outline of the room, cutting away the ex- 
cess felt with a trimming knife. It is best to 
remove the shoemold before you lay the 
felt. 


5. A guide line is necessary to make cer- 
tain that the tiles are laid perfectly square. 
You can start in the center of the room (see 
Floor Tiles) or along one of the walls. Meas- 
ure less than one tile width from one wall 
and snap a chalk line as a guide. 





4. After laying two or three sheets of felt, 
press the felt into the adhesive by rolling it 
with a 75 pound or a 150 pound roller. 
These can be rented for a nominal charge 
from the floor covering store where you 


purchased the cork tiles. 


6. Score along the line with a trimming 
knife; this will permit you to see it after you 
have applied the adhesive for the tiles. 
Measure off less than one tile wide from 
one end and snap another chalk line at 
right angles to the first one. 














7. Set one row of tiles flush against the 
guide line. Now, using one tile as a tem- 
plate or pattern guide, lay it over the ones 
set along the line. Mark the exact outline 
on the tiles below; these will be set against 
the wall after they are cut. 


8. Cut the tiles to shape using a trimming 
knife, cutting along the line scribed in the 
top of the tile in the previous step. You can 
use a straight-edge or another tile as a 
guide for cutting. If you never cut tiles be- 
fore, use a straight-edge. 


Photographs courtesy of Dodge Cork Co. 


9. Spread adhesive over the felt with a 
notched trowel and let the adhesive set for 
a few minutes. Then start placing tiles 
along one wall and working outward, 
make about three rows. Set the tile in 


place; don’t slide it into position. 


10. Make certain that the tiles are perfectly 
aligned. If the lines do not match the ad- 
joining tiles, you can push the tile into 
place. Hold your hand with your palm 
parallel to the floor and with a swinging 
motion push the tile slightly to align it. 





11. Where the tiles end at a room edge, 
use a metal strip molding to protect the 
tile edges. Cut and nail molding in place. 
Then place a row of tiles over the end row 
and use another tile as a guide to mark the 
size of the filler tiles needed. 


13. To snap the end tiles into place, it is 
best to bend them slightly. You can bend 
the vinyl-covered tiles more than the plain 
cork tiles, so be careful if you work with 
the latter. Here’s how to bend the cork 


tiles. 





12. Put a little adhesive on the end of the 
trowel and place it on the felt next to the 
metal strip. Spread the adhesive with a 
notched trowel. If any adhesive gets on the 
tiles, wipe it up at once with a damp cloth. 
Do this as you work, not later! 


14. After the cork tiles have been snapped 
into place, it is best to press them down by 
hand. Any excess adhesive should be 
cleaned away at once. Then roll the tiles to 
press them into the adhesive. Cross roll the 
entire floor and the job is done. 


\| 
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CORK—FLOORS AND WALLS 


Cork Floor Maintenance 


Standard cork floor tiles should 
not be washed for at least four to 
five days after installation. When 
cleaning, use a diluted solution of 
linseed oil cleaner. Rinse with cold 
water after cleaning. Excessively 
soiled cork floor tiles should be 
cleaned with a floor scraping ma- 
chine with a 00 steel wool disc. 

Whenever the floors are sanded, 
two or three coats of paste wax 
should be applied, buffing each coat 
before applying the next. 

For general care, cork tile 
should be applied, buffing each coat 
before applying the next. 

For general care, cork tile 
should be waxed occasionally with 
a water emulsion type wax. A soft 
brush or broom can be used to re- 
move daily dirt. 

Vinyl cork requires less main- 
tenance. Since vinyl isa non-porous 
substance, dirt, stain and grease can- 
not penetrate the surface of the 
cork. Soap and warm water is all 
that is needed. When dry, buff but 
never wax as vinyl cork does not re- 
quire waxing. 


How To Install Cork Walls 

Cork for walls comes in several 
different forms. You can purchase 
individual cork tile, sometimes in 
two-tone effect with color added, 
cork in a roll form or cork adhered 
to hardboard. Each type is applied 
somewhat differently. 

The cork tiles can be applied 
over any smooth wall surface with 
adhesive following the technique 
used on the floors. The rolled cork 
is applied in a similar manner. The 


— 
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cork. and hardboard combination, 
however, is applied with nails 
through both materials or can be 
applied with adhesive, such as a 
contact cement. Here, in photograph 
form, are the cork-hardboard tile in- 
stallation tips: 


1. These cork-hardboard combination tiles 
can be applied to any smooth wall surface 
with adhesive. Test the tiles first to see that 
they are aligned properly. 


2. The nailing technique is much faster and 
simpler for the average homeowner, Use 
specially-coated finishing nails; the heads 
should be flush with the surface. 


Photographs courtesy of Continental Can Co. 


3. In a basement installation (it is possible 
to use this cork below grade on perfectly 
dry walls), the cork tiles can be nailed di- 
rectly to furring strips set 16” apart. 





4. Note that a nail is used close to the out- 
side corner while other nails in the double- 
type tile are set into the V-groove in the 
center. Nails heads are practically invisible. 


Cork tiles—cork on hardboard—come in 
24” squares with and without a V-groove 
in the center. They can be combined to 
make an attractive wall for any room. 











5. Outside corners require no special treat- 
ment. Merely nail the tiles along one wall 
flush to the edge of the wall. Then nail tiles 
on the other wall to form the outside cor- 
ner. 


Cork wall can be used to form a wain- 
scoting around the room. The edge on top 
where the cork meets the papered wall can 
be covered with a quarter-round molding. 





6. An inside corner is also formed with- 
out difficulty. Nail the tiles along one wall. 
Then add a filler strip, a 1x1, and nail the 
tiles along the other wall. 


These special cork tiles come in 12” squares 
and can be nailed or glued to form a 
handsome wall in the dining room. 








| Core Valve | 


Used primarily as the main 
water cut-off valve in the house, the 
core valve is basically a gate valve. 
Unlike most gate valves which re- 
quire a number of full turns of the 
handle to open or close them, the 
core valve requires only a quarter 
turn. 

It is connected in the main water 
line immediately after that water 
line comes into the house through 
the foundation wall or, in basement- 
less homes, through the exterior 
wall. It is positive-locking and has 
no washer that will wear out. 





re Corner Trowel Ea 


This special trowel is designed 
for use in plastering corners. It has 
a V-shaped blade, and is made for 
inside or outside patterns. 
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pipe flow. 





Cornice, Window 





A cornice built on top of the 
window is not only decorative, but 
also provides for concealing the 
rods and hooks of curtains and dra- 
peries, and the mechanism of a Ve- 
netian blind. 

Wood, plywood, and bamboo 


strips are Leleahaii for a cornice. 
You may build a cornice of only 
three sides and no top, or you may 
prefer to include a top. The cornice 
should be proportioned to the size 
of the window, and you may create 
attractive optical illusions with it. 
If you have a tall. narrow window 
and want to make it look wider, 
build the cornice deep, and allow a 
few inches on each side to extend 
out on the wall. A short, wide win- 





























dow may be made to look taller by 
setting the cornice up a few inches 
higher than the window itself. 

A cornice may be built as a long, 
continuous piece, to extend over a 
group of windows or a bay window. 
Or, each window may have its in- 
dividual cornice, according to your 
own taste. 

First take a piece of strong, stiff 
paper, and cut a pattern for size and 
design. Then lay this pattern on.the 
wood; mark and cut from it. You 
may use nails, screws or glue, de- 
pending on the thickness of the 
board and the style of your cornice. 
Thin picture molding may be used 
to outline the cornice for ornamen- 
tal purposes. If bamboo strips are 
used, they may be nailed down over 
a piece of plywood. 

The cornice is usually fastened 
to the molding around the window 
frame. A cornice is usually too 
heavy ta be nailed or screwed di- 
rectly into the plaster wall. There- 
fore, if it is necessary to attach the 





cornice to the wall, use fiber plugs 
or suitable wall anchors. 

Paint, enamel, varnish, or lac- 
quer are often used to finish the 
cornice. Or, it may be covered with 
fabric to match the draperies, by 
stretching the material tightly over 
the cornice and nailing it on the un- 
derside. 

This is sometimes called a Val- 
ance, although generally that means 
a heading at top of the window 
made of fabric rather than of wood 
or metal. 


Making a Cornice 

Once you understand how to 
measure, to make and to attach any 
type of a cornice, you will find it 
simple to make modifications in de- 
sign to suit your tastes. In addition 
to solid lumber, %4” stock, you can 
use some of the decorative plywoods 
and hardboards. Try your hand at 
making a cornice or two and soon 
you'll find yourself designing them 
for many windows in the house. 

Determine the over-all length of 
the valance from the window or wall 
where it is to be used. The width of 
the front board will be determined 
by the selected design. Should the 
scallops be very deep it may be de- 
sirable to make the valance wider 
than shown on the drawing. When 
the height of the valance exceeds the 
6” limit it would be better to use 
¥%” or %” plywood rather than the 
solid pine board. The wider solid 
lumber boards will have a tendency 
to warp. Hardboard %6” or 4” in 
thickness will make a desirable val- 
ance if it is to be finished by cover- 
ing with a coat of paint. 





MOUNTING STRIP. 
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ket 1 courtesy of Cummins 
a eer’ jon ster Mfg. Co. 


1. Cut the pieces of stock to the 
desired sizes. 

2. Drill and countersink two or 
three %2” diameter holes through 
the side supports, ¥%” from the back 
edge, to mount valance to window 
casing. 

3. Sketch the scallop design on 
a piece of cardboard or heavy kraft 
paper and transfer it to the lower 
edge of the front piece. Make one 
sketch for each complete design. If 
design is to repeat itself, move pat- 
tern to next position on front and 
re-trace. Continue this operation 
along front until mid-point on. val- 
ance is reached. Turn pattern over 
and trace design from opposite end 
of front piece until mid-point is 
reached again to complete design. 

4. Saw the scallop design fol- 
lowing the curves slowly and ac- 
curately. 

5. Sand the scalloped edge 
smooth. 
6. When the front piece is more 


WIDTH OF WINDOW CASING 


SUGGESTED TRI 
JALANCE 
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than %” thick, nail to the side 
supports with 6 penny finishing 
nails. When the thickness of the 
Front piece is less than ¥%” use 142” 
#14 brads. 

7. Apply the selected finish to 
the valance before mounting to 
window casing. 

8. Mount valance to window 
casing with 142” #8 wood screws. 

9. When the valance is to be 
mounted to a wall it will be neces- 
sary to fasten a %4”x%4”x6” mount- 
ing strip to the back edge of each 
side support with wood screws. 

10. Drill holes through mount- 
ing strip and use toggle bolts or wall 
anchors to fasten entire assembly to 
wall. 


Lighting Fixture-Cornice 

You can combine a lighting fix- 
ture with a cornice. All you need is 
a large decorative board, a 1x10 or 
larger, or a piece of hardwood- 
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Place the wooden frame on top of a plas- 
tic sheeting material, such as Boltaflex, 
and mark measurements in pencil. Allow 
about 1%” extra for folding over and 
tacking. 


veneered plywood for a face board. 
The lighting fixture can be attached 
above or below the support board 
depending upon whether you want 
indirect or direct lighting. 

1. Cut the support board, a 
piece of 1x8 will do, so that it ex- 
tends at least 6” beyond each side 
of the window. It is best, if you can, 
to run this board across the entire 
wall. 

2. Cut a cleat, a 1x1 molding 
strip, to the same length. 

3. Fasten the support board 
flush with the cleat using #8 flat- 
head screws 114” long spaced about 
6” to 8” apart. Countersink the 
screwheads, 

4. Fasten this assembly to the 
wall above the window by using 
Screws through the cleat into the 
wall studs or fasteners such as 
Wallgrips. 


Place valance on your window over the 
drapes by using simple angle irons which 
will hold it securely. Note: For an extra 
smart combination, you might make a 
window seat covered in the same ma- 
terial. A damp cloth is all you need to 
keep the plastic clean. 





Cut the plastic material along the lines of 
your marking. 


Tack the material to the frame, placing 
tacks about 14” apart. 


Photograph courtesy of Bolta Products Corp. 









FACE BOARD 


FIXTURE 





Corrugated 


Fasteners 





This is a means by which joints 
and splices are fastened in small 
boards. The corrugated fasteners 
are used particularly in the miter 
joint. They are made of sheet metal 
of 18 to 22 gage with alternate 
ridges and grooves; the ridges vary 
from %6” to 46”, center to center. 
One end is cut square; the other is 
sharpened with beveled edges. 





Corrugated fasteners. A, Ridges parallel. 


CORRUGATED FASTENERS 


5. Add the lighting fixture, if 
you wish, either above or below the 
support board. 

6. Cut the face board to the 
exact size and fasten to the support 
board with finishing nails, counter- 
sinking the heads and filling the 


holes with wood putty. If the light 
fixture is added above the support 
board, extend the face board so that 
it covers it—more of the face board 
extends above the support board 
than below. On the other hand, if 
the fixture is below the support 
board, the opposite is true. 

7. Apply any type of finish you 
like to all the wood surfaces. 


There are two types of corru- 
gated fasteners, one with the ridges 
running parallel, the other with the 
ridges running at a slight angle to 
one another. The latter type has a 
tendency to tighten the joint since 
the ridges and grooves are closer at 
the top than at the bottom. 

These fasteners are made in sev- 
eral different lengths and widths. 
The width varies from %” to 14%” 
while the length varies from 4” to 
¥%,”. They are also made with differ- 
ent numbers of ridges, ranging from 
3 to 6 per fastener. 





B, Ridges at slight angle. 
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COTTER PIN 


Corrugated fasteners are used in 
a number of ways: to fasten parallel 
boards together, such as fashioning 
table tops; to make many types of 
joint; and to replace nails where 









2 
x 









Cotter pins come in different sizes. 





SSD Hea 
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nails may split the lumber. The 
fasteners have a greater holding 
power than nails in small pieces of 
wood, 


Uses of corrugated fasteners. 
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Available in many different sizes, 
the cotter pin is usually in the form 
of a split pin which is inserted into a 
hole near the end of a bolt to pre- 
vent a nut from working loose or to 
prevent a movable part, such as a 
wheel or a lever, from coming loose. 


Cotter pin in use—it prevents the metal arm 
or lever from coming loose. 





While wood can be finished with 
varnish so that it can withstand the 
wear and tear of daily use, many 
homeowners prefer to use a surfac- 
ing material such as linoleum or 
plastic laminates. The latter are du- 
rable plastic materials known to the 
public under various trade names— 
Formica, Micarta, Naugatop, Con- 
soweld—to mention but a few. 

Both linoleum and the plastic 
materials come in a wide range of 
colors and patterns which are sure 
to blend in with your color scheme. 
These materials can be used for 
kitchen counter tops, for the bath- 
room vanity and on fyrniture any- 
where in the home. 

The plastic surfacing materials 





Photograph courtesy of 
Armstrong Cork Co. 


come in different types. Most are 
rigid, for example Formica or Mi- 
carta, while some plastics are excep- 
tionally flexible and come in roll 
form like Naugatop. 


Working with Melamine Laminates 


Before you start here is a list of 
things you'll need. Take a memo 
when you visit your supplier to 
make sure you pick up everything 
required for your particular re- 
modeling job. For simple square- 
cornered surfaces such as tables, 
sink counters, shelves, etc. all you 
really need are: a crosscut saw, a 
hammer, a grease pencil or crayon, 
a scraper, a screwdriver, molding 
nails, molding or trim, bonding ce- 











Photographs courtesy of 
United States Rubber Co. 


Adhesive is applied to the underside of 
the plastic. It should be left to dry for 
about 3 minutes until it becomes tacky. 


The surface has been activated with an 
adhesive too and the plastic is “rolled” 
onto the surface and pressed down as you 
work. 


Where two plastic surfaces join, it is neces- 
sary to bevel the edge to a 45° angle and 
have the pieces pressed tightly to the sur- 
face. 





ment and spreader, rolling pin. And, 
of course, you'll need the laminate. 

For fancy shapes, curve sections 
and sink areas, you will find the fol- 
lowing additional tools will help you 
do a more professional job: hack- 
saw or coping saw, drill or brace- 
and-bit, miter box, pair of dividers, 
a flat file, and tin snips. Now, you're 
ready to go to work. 





If your experience with wood- 
working tools is limited, or if you 
have never been too successful with 
past homecraft ventures, don’t let it 
discourage you from trying your 
hand at resurfacing with melamine 
laminates. Few permanent materi- 
als are easier to work with. How- 
ever, why not start out by resurfac- 
ing a simple square or rectangular 
occasional or coffee table, a desktop, 
or similar furniture piece? 


Then, as you become more fa- 
miliar with the easy do-it-yourself 
instruction, you can graduate to the 
more difficult jobs involving base- 
boards, trim, accessories, fixtures 
and similar objects. 

To surface a simple table or 
vanity top— 

1. Use a scraper or varnish re- 
mover to remove old varnish, paint 
or other coating material from the 
table top. 

2. Use grade 00 sandpaper to 
sand the surface until it is perfectly 
flat and smooth. 

3. Carefully measure the area to 
be covered, allowing for irregular 
or out-of-square dimensions. 

4. Mark the reverse side of the 
melamine laminate with grease pen- 
cil or wax crayon and saw to size 
with a crosscut saw. 

5. Check manufacturer’s  in- 
structions for the kind of adhesive 
or bonding cement to be used, and 
apply cement to the table top with a 
notched spreader or putty knife de- 
signed for the purpose. 

6. Fit the melamine laminate 
into place. (Be sure to allow for dry- 
ing time if such is specified in the 
cement instructions. ) 

7. Use a rolling pin or similar 
device to apply firm pressure to the 
entire laminate surface (melamine 
laminate panels are normally curved 
so that they will hug the base sur- 
face securely once installed). Use 
wood clamps to hold the laminate 
in place if a slow-drying bonding 
cement is used. Clamps are not 
necessary for the contact types. 

8. Since melamine laminates are 
only 46” thick, the exposed edges 


COUNTER TOPS 


are seldom a problem. However, for 
a finished job they can be given a 
slight bevel with a fine flat file or a 
fine-set plane. Always work away 
from the pattern surface in cutting 
or finishing melamine laminates so 
that the design will not be damaged. 

9. The table top edge can be 
painted to harmonize or contrast 
with the melamine laminate surface, 
or the sides can be surfaced with 
strips of laminate in the same way 
as the top was done. 


Pr 


How To Surface a Sink Counter 


PREPARING THE UNDER 
SURFACE—First, remove all the 
old material from the counter sur- 
face. Use a putty knife or scraper to 
get all the fragments of old linoleum 
or other material out of the nooks 
and corners. Then scrape and sand 
the surface to remove all traces of 
old glue or cement, leaving the base 
area clean and dry. 

The surface should be strong 
and solid, preferably of plywood 
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Photographs courtesy of The Formica Co. 
%4” or thicker. Plywoods that fur- 
nish the most satisfactory base are 
those faced with fir, straight-grained 
pine, poplar or gum. Philippine ma- 
hogany 1s also recommended as a 
top quality base material. If the base 
plywood shows signs of rotting or 
delamination, it should be replaced. 

In some cases, it will be neces- 
sary to remove the sink to make a 
snug-fitting installation. Before re- 
moving the sink, be sure to turn off 
the water supply, disconnect and 
drain all lines. 

CUTTING THE MELAMINE 
LAMINATE—Measure the area to 
be covered carefully, allowing for 
irregular wall surfaces or out-of- 
square dimensions. A good way to 
fit irregular areas is to make a tem- 
plate or pattern out of cardboard to 
match the surfaces you wish to 
cover. 

Once you have determined the 
exact shape and dimensions of the 
counter or sink surface, cut the la- 
minate to exact size by using the 
pattern and a fine-toothed saw. A 


regular carpenter’s saw may be used 
for the long straight cuts. For ir- 
regular shapes, corners or rounded 
sections use a coping or keyhole 
saw. 

All manual sawing should be 
done from the pattern side of the 
laminate. If you use a power saw, it 
is best to turn the panel over and 
cut from the plain side. 

MAKING THE SINK CUT- 
OUT—Use rim of the sink to make 
a template to insure an accurate 
cutout pattern. The cutout should be 
46” Oversize to permit proper in- 
stallation of the sink rim. 

Use pieces of cellophane tape or 
masking tape to hold the trimmed 
piece of laminate in place while 
drawing the sink cutout line. A wax 
crayon or grease pencil is recom- 
mended for marking the laminate 
so that possible errors in marking 
can be easily rubbed off. 

Next, drill several small holes 
within the cutout portion so a key- 


hole saw can be started. Drill holes 
should be made from the pattern 
side of the panel and should be 
started with a sharp punch or an 
icepick. 

Always hold the saw at a low 
angle while sawing melamine lami- 
nates to avoid chipping or marring 
the surface near the edges. 

APPLYING THE BOND CE- 
MENT—A number of highly satis- 
factory, permanent type adhesives 
are now on the market for bonding 
melamine laminates to plywood or 
similar surfaces. You will find that 
one or more types of bonding ce- 
ment are carried in stock wherever 
melamine laminates are sold. All of 
them include rather complete in- 
structions for proper application. 
Inasmuch as the various brands will 
differ in one respect or another, in- 
dividual instructions for applying 
cement should be followed to the 
letter. 

Regardless of what type of ce- 





COUNTER TOPS 


ment is used, there are several im- 
portant things to remember: 

1. Both the base surface and 
under surface of the melamine lami- 
nate must be clean, dry and free 
from all foreign matter such as 
paint, old glue, grease, etc. 

2. The cement should be spread 
evenly, according to directions in 
each case. Some cements may be 
spread with a brush; others will 
specify the use of a notched paste 
spreader which the dealer will also 
carry in stock. 

3. Be sure to pay special atten- 
tion to directions on drying time, as 
this is a very important matter. 
Some adhesives “set” very fast and 
prevent the laminate from being 
moved or shifted even slightly once 
laid down. Other adhesives require 
a drying period of from one to 24 
hours and may call for the use of 
special clamps and other equipment. 

APPLYING THE LAMINATE 
—One method recommended for 
aligning the trimmed laminate 
quickly and easily is to slide the 
panel into place over a “slip sheet” 
of wrapping paper which has been 
pre-cut large enough to cover the 
surface beneath. By raising the 
panel slightly, the paper can be 
withdrawn, allowing the laminate to 
fall into place. (Be sure to follow 
directions and allow the cement to 
dry for the allotted period before 
using this technique.) Another 
method is to simply hold the lami- 
nate at a 45° angle to the base sur- 
face, line up the first edge accurately 
and then lower the panel into posi- 
tion. 

As soon as the laminate is in 
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place, roll the surface with a heavy 
Pressure roller, covering every 
square inch of laminate. An ordi- 
nary rolling pin can be used for this 
job, but a hand roller of Narrower 
width will enable you to apply more 
concentrated pressure and will in- 
sure a more professional-looking 
finished job. 


Areas that can’t be reached with 


a roller should be tapped down by 
using a smooth block of wood and 
tapping firmly with a hammer. 

INSTALLING A_ BACK- 
SPLASH—Melamine laminates are 
available with a rounded-cornice 
backsplash molded into the hori- 
zontal panel surface. However, a 
backsplash is easily built from ordi- 
nary flat panels. 


Photographs courtesy of The Formica Co. 





As with the counter and sink 
areas, plan the backsplash section 
carefully by making a rough sketch 
of the surface to be covered. (For 
a better-looking job, run the back- 
splash all the way up to overhead 
cabinets or windows.) 

Now, study the sketch to de- 
termine the most economical use of 
material and decide where you want 
the joints to fall. If you plan to cover 
joints with a molding, be sure to cut 
panels so they break over a stud. 

In determining proper panel 
size, allow for use of wood or metal 
trim around doors and windows, if 
such is desired. 

Walls are sometimes out of 
square, so all areas should be care- 
fully measured and each panel cor- 
ner fitted individually just as with 
the counter sections. In case of an 
irregular fit, make a template of 
heavy paper and mark it to size. 

To begin installation, start in a 
corner and secure the upper mold- 
ing to the wall in. accordance with 
instructions for the type of molding 





used. Then mark, cut and fit the 
panel in place. 
After fitting the panel, make any 
necessary cutouts for electrical fix- 
tures, outlets, switchplates, cabinets, 
etc. (It is also a good idea to make 
a small mark over the location of 
any new studs or wood blocks be- 
hind the panel for locating wall-ac- 
cessories later.) Apply the cement 
and melamine laminate. 
APPLYING THE MOLDING 
—The last step in resurfacing an 
area with melamine laminates is to 
apply the decorative trim or mold- 
ing. There are a number of types of 
moldings available for a variety of 
purposes, most of which are quite 
easy to work with and install. In the 
sink counter and backsplash installa- 
tion, for example, a cove molding 
would be used for the backsplash 
base, a cap molding for the top of 
the backsplash and a lip molding 
for the front edge of the counter 
top. For the sink section, if you 
have a standard flat-rim sink, the 
Hudee type frame would be the one 








to use, or perhaps the roll-over type 
frame would fit better. If you have 
an old-fashioned rolled-rim sink, 
you may want to consider replacing 
it with a modern flat-rim sink at this 
time. 

In any event, if you will pro- 
vide your dealer with a description 
of your counter area, he will be able 
to recommend the proper fittings 
and equipment for your particular 
needs. 

Where two pieces of lami- 
nate are joined, a_panel-divider 
molding may be used. This is a 
molding with slotted edges that is 
usually nailed into the counter base. 

Although most types of molding 
are designed to provide a snug fit, 
where a completely waterproof job 
is required, it is advisable to apply a 
little calking compound to the mold- 
ing groove before the laminate is 
locked into place. 

REPLACING THE SINK—To 
remount the sink, a clamp type sink 
rim is usually recommended. Sink 
rim kits are available under various 





trade names from your laminate 
supplier. They are usually furnished 
complete with fastening clips, cor- 
ner brackets and instructions for in- 
Stallation. 
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Applying Flexible Plastic Surface 


Plastic laminates, no matter 
which brand, should be applied to 


smooth plywood, tempered hard-. 


board or metal. The surface must 
be free of oil, grease, paint, wax or 
moisture. If the surface is painted, 
sand until the gloss is removed. 

Flexible plastic laminate is as 
easy to apply as the rigid form. 














How-To Nail Guide 
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Decay, House 


Structure 





When wood is properly used, it 
is dependable building material. 
Termites and decay cause little 
damage to houses that are well built 
and maintained. Prevention is 
cheap; cure is sometimes expensive. 
Most damage is due to readily 
avoidable errors. 


Causes of Damage 


Termites are the most destruc- 
tive of the insects that attack wood 
in houses. They eat the interior of 
the wood and may cause much dam- 
age before they are detected. The 
kinds that cause most of the damage 
in this country must have constant 
access to moist soil, with which they 
can connect by tubes. They are rela- 
tively unimportant in a few states, 
but precautions must be taken 
against them in most parts of the 
country. 

Wood decay is caused by fungi, 
which are plants consisting of mi- 
croscopic threads. These threads be- 
come visible to the naked eye when 
many of them occur together, or 
when they produce the fruiting 
bodies from which their spores are 
distributed. Some fungi merely dis- 
color .the wood, but the decay fungi 
weaken or destroy the fiber. They 
cannot work in dry wood. There is 
no such thing as “dry rot”; decayed 
wood is often dry after it has rotted, 
but not while the decay is taking 
place. There are two species of fungi 
that can spread from moist soil or 





Typical termite damage to inside basement 
stairs shows how structural members of 
house may be weakened. Chemical barrier 
prevents entry of termites. 


by taking their water with them. 


To Detect Termites, Look For: 


1. Swarms of termites during the 
mating season. 

2. Piles of termite wings discarded 
after the mating flights. 

3. Termite mud shelter tubes on con- 
crete or masonry. 

4. Surface breaking of a wooden 
member revealing termite honeycombs 
underneath. 


These two cause very great dam- 
age to occasional buildings, but 
fortunately most fungi cannot con- 
duct moisture in this way. Decay 
is least important in the driest parts 
of the country. 

Wood damage by termites can 
be easily distinguished from decayed 
wood. Termites honeycomb the 
wood with definite tunnels; these 
are separated by thin partitions of 
sound, firm wood. The decay fungi 


soften the wood and in the final 
stages cause it to shrink and crack 
or crumble. None of the fungi cause 
continuous clear-cut tunnels or gal- 
leries such as are produced by ter- 
mite feeding. The fungi and the 


‘termites, of course, sometimes work 


in the same wood. In such cases the 

partitions between the termite gal- 

leries are softened. 

Serious damage is most often 
due to the following errors in con- 
struction or maintenance: 

1. Undrained soil and insufficient 

ventilation under basementless 

houses. 

Wood or paper debris left on 

or in soil under houses. 

3. Wood parts of the house in di- 
rect contact with the soil, es- 
pecially at dirt-filled porches. 

4. Wood parts embedded in ma- 
sonry near the ground. 

5. Masonry foundation without a 
tight cap. 

6. Sheathing paper that is not suffi- 
ciently permeable to moisture 
vapor. 

8. Unventilated attics. 

9. Roof leaks, leaks around shower- 
bathtub combinations, and fre- 
quent overflow of refrigerator 
pan, or excess water used in 
washing floors. 


tN 


Use of Dry Lumber 

The basic requirements for pro- 
tection are simple—keep soil-in 
habiting termites and decay fungi 
from entering the lower part of the 
structure. To prevent decay, use 
dry wood as far as practicable and 
build in a way that will keep it dry 
most of the time. 
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Only seasoned lumber should be 
used. It has better ultimate nail- 
holding capacity than wood nailed 
while green, shrinks and warps less, 
and is safer from decay than green 
wood. Decay can occur only when 
the wood contains more than 20% 
moisture. Air-dry wood is regularly 
below this point. During construc- 
tion, lumber should be stored off 
the ground and protected from rain. 

If only green material can be 
obtained, it should be open-piled 
on the job to let it dry as much as 
possible before it is used. The piles 
should be supported off the ground, 
the layers separated from each other 
by narrow strips of 1” dry lumber. 
The boards in each layer should be 
spaced to let air move up or down 
between them. If the piles cannot 
be put under cover they should 
slope toward one end and the boards 


Map shows large area subject to termite 
damage. For some unknown reason, the 
area of infestation has increased in recent 


years. 


Map courtesy of 
Compass Research Associates 
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in the top layer should overlap and 
extend out at the front and back 
to keep rain off the boards beneath. 
Green lumber requires 60 days :or 
more for thorough seasoning, but 
a shorter period will do much to 
decrease the chance of decay. 

Wood that is heavily discolored 
by blue-stain fungi also is likely to 
contain decay fungi; these may con- 
tinue to spread as long as the wood 
remains moist. If such wood must 
be used, it is particularly necessary 
to have it dry before it is enclosed. 
Even well-seasoned wood becomes 
liable to decay if it takes up too 
much moisture. 


Protection Against Rain 


Roofs with considerable over- 
hang, both at eaves and gable ends, 
give more protection to the rest of 
the house than those with narrow 
overhang. In regions with heavy 
snow, the lower courses of shingles 


Storm windows and doors, screens and 
porch enclosures are exposed to rain or 
moisture. To reduce warping, rotting, stain- 
ing and sticking, this man is providing a 
good surface for paint by applying a wa- 
ter-repellent solution containing penta, 
which helps maintain the wood’s dimen- 
tional stability. 





should be flashed to keep melting 
snow from working into the walls. 
Gutters and downspouts are par- 
ticularly desirable for houses with- 
out overhanging eaves. Horizontak 
wood surfaces or projections, in- 
cluding windows and doors, should 
be flashed with a non-corroding 
metal. 

In general, architectural frills 
or novel forms of construction 
should be studied carefully to de- 
termine whether they will provide 
entrance points or pockets in which 
moisture will remain long enough 
to let decay get started. Wood takes 
water most readily through exposed 
ends, as in joints. 


Naturally Decay-Resisting Wood 


The sapwood of all species of 
trees is susceptible to decay. Heart- 
wood of most species, usually rec- 
ognizable by its redder or darker 
color, is more durable. 

In Douglas fir, southern pine, 
and white oak the heartwood is 
classed as moderately resistant. 

In tidewater red cypress and in 
redwood it is highly resistant both 
to decay and to termites and can 
even be used in contact with soil in 
semi-permanent construction if 
there is no sapwood attached. How- 
ever, it is not equivalent to wood 
fully impregnated with an effective 
preservative. 

Cedars are generally resistant 
to decay but not to termites. — 

The highly durable hardwoods, 
as black walnut, catalpa, Osage- 
orange, and the better varieties of 
black locust, are too hard or too 
scarce for use in construction. 





Heartwood of resistant species is 
increasingly difficult to obtain and 
cannot be the principal reliance for 
safety in most house construction. 

Where preservative-treated lum- 
ber is not available for use, it is good 
practice to pick out the pieces con- 
taining the most heartwood for use 
in sills, porches, outside steps, and 
the lowest siding boards. 


Paint and Preservatives 


Paint is not a preservative! In 
many cases it may prevent decay by 
protecting wood from intermittent 
wetting, especially if applied to ends 
as well as exposed faces and so 
maintained as to allow the fewest 
possible cracks at joints. In some 
other cases, as for example when 
applied to wood that is not seasoned, 
it may favor decay by hindering 
further drying. 

Painting is not a substitute for 
good construction details and main- 
tenance! 

In the warm moist climates or 
in rooms with very moist air, molds 
may develop on the paint or on 
dirt or small insects that adhere to 
it, and make it unsightly. Paints 
having low oil content and much 
zinc oxide are safest in this respect. 
On the Gulf coast, where mildew is 
most common, fungicides to pro- 
tect paint can be obtained from 
paint stores, with instructions for 
use. Many of the fungicides are 
highly poisonous. 

Where wood is protected from 
wetting, treatment with preserva- 
tives is not necessary. To prevent 
decay, the use of treated wood is 
advised for any members that are 
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not likely to be properly protected 
against excessive moisture, unless 
heartwood of a highly resistant 
species is available. Stringers in or 
on concrete, and porches, sills and 
joists, are the members for which 
thorough preservative treatment 
could be most justified. 

To be fully protected, wood 
must be deeply impregnated with 
the preservative. This can be done 
best by treatment under pressure. 
Less efficient but often adequate 
treatment can be given by heating 
wood and then soaking it in a cold 
preservative, or in the case of thin or 
short pieces, by cold soaking alone. 
Wood that is cut and fitted after 
treatment should be given a heavy 
brush treatment on the cut surfaces. 

Wood can be given some protec- 
tion from decay by more superficial 
treatments with preservatives, but 
chemicals added by brushing or 
dipping penetrate the wood sur- 
prisingly little, except in some 


Paint on this house was peeling in several 
spots. Scraping blistered areas, flooding 
them with a water repellent solution con- 


taining penta, and repainting will solve 
the problem. Use of a water repellent im- 
proves paintability of siding. 
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Penta crystals, a compound of a light- 
brown color, which protects wood from 
rot. The chemical is derived from coal tar 
and brine. It does not evaporate and does 
not dissolve in water. It is mixed with oil 
to get it into the wood, and also often with 
resins to provide water repellancy. 


species, through exposed ends. Such 
treatment is not advised for wood 
exposed to the most severe con- 
ditions, but can considerably in- 
crease the service of wood that is to 
be exposed to rain but is not in 
contact with the ground. Its effec- 
tiveness can be increased by paint- 
ing the wood after treatment. A 
dip treatment is also suggested for 
the ends of joists and siding in 
moist conditions. 

It is even possible in some situa- 
tions to give a somewhat effective 
treatment to wood already in place 
in a building. Ordinary brushing or 
spraying does little; but in some 
places a preservative solution can 
be fed to a wood surface by a wick 
or a dripping device so slowly that 
the wood absorbs the preservative 
as fast as it comes. In this way 
treatment can be continued for a 
week or more and pine sapwood 
sometimes will take up several 
pounds of preservative per cubic 
foot of wood. 


However, there are difficulties 
with this type of treatment. The 
mineral spirits in which most ready- 
to-use preservatives are dissolved 
would evaporate too quickly. Kero- 
sene or a less volatile solvent, such 
as diesel fuel, therefore should be 
used. 

The parts of a building most 
likely to decay are not easily reach- 
ed. Wood that has a good paint 
coat would not take treatment, and 
on the other hand, a_ surface 
thoroughly treated with one of the 
heavier solvents would not .take 
paint for some months. Unless done 
at a time when the wood is mod- 
erately dry, penetration by an oil 
solution will be poor and there is no 
method for applying water-soluble 
preservatives in this way. 

It is much easier and better to 
treat the wood before it goes into 
construction; and treated or un- 
treated, it should still be guarded 
against excessive moisture. 


Drainage 


The older type of house built 
well above the ground is the safest, 
but most people prefer the modern 
low type of architecture. This, to- 
gether with the unavoidable use of 
sapwood from second-growth tim- 
ber, has operated to increase the 
decay hazard. 

Sills, joists, floors, and lower 
walls may suffer heavily from ter- 
mites or from decay fungi that come 
up from the soil. Their decay may 
also be favored by moisture that 
comes from the soil as vapor and 
condenses on the cold sills or the 
outer ends of the joists when the 





QRECT ACCESS 
JO WOOD FROM 


PORCH FILL 
DIRT-FILLED PORCHES 


A, Bad practice—and infestation orig- 
ginating in debris may spread through 
hidden points of access from porch fill or 
up through voids or cracks in a unit-type 
wall. Infestations in the debris encourage 
the construction of shelter tubes on a wall 
in enclosed or partially excavated areas. 
The most destructive of the decay fungi 
also are likely to enter the house from soil 
contacts of the kind shown here. 


WEATHER 
FLASHING 


70 PROJECT 
AT LEAST Z 

BEYOND ALL 
wooo TRIM 


IN SOINT 
BETWEEN 
CAP AND WALL 


B, Good practice—metal apron inserted 
between concrete slab and woodwork, an- 
chored to unit-type foundation, and capped 
with reinforced concrete. The apron serves 
as a weather flashing as well as a barrier 
against termites and decay. The flashing 
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should be continued 3” beyond the slab at 
both ends of the porch. If a termite shield 
is installed over the whole foundation the 
flashing can be made continuous with it 
and placed over the wall instead of under 


a cap. 
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outdoor temperature is low. The 
following precautions are advised: 
All moist earth should be well 
drained. The soil surface should 
slope away from the house, and 
downspouts should discharge into 
approved drains or into masonry 
gutters or splash blocks that lead 
the water away from the house. 
Dense shrubbery or vines plant- 
ed too close to the house can in- 
terfere with drainage and air move- 


‘ment and thus promote fungus 


growth and termite activity. Ter- 
mites sometimes reach the exterior 
woodwork by tunneling through 
dead parts of woody vines. 


Contact of Wood with Soil 


Allow no wood to be in con- 
nection with the soil unless it is 
thoroughly impregnated with a 
suitable wood preservative. For 
greatest permanent safety, there 
should be no wood:soil contact of 
any kind. 

Remove all wood forms, grad- 
ing stakes, and spreader sticks from 
concrete work under houses, 
porches, or steps. Wood skirting or 
lattice should be kept off the soil 
by putting a low concrete base un- 
der it, or in the case of lattice by 
suspending it above the soil with a 
clearance of at least 2”. This also 
applies to wood housings around 
plumbing and water pipes under- 
neath houses. Mineral insulation is 
preferable to wood housing around 
pipes cold enough to “sweat.” 

Dirt fills under concrete or 
masonry porch floors frequently 
provide points of entry for both 
termites and decay fungi. Leaving 


scraps of wood in the soil about 
the foundation is one of the surest 
methods of inviting termites. 

Wood debris in the soil, even in 
very small quantities, enables ter- 
mites to develop colonies that may 
later infest the building. If the dirt 
under the porch comes up to the 
level of the sills or joists of the 
house, these can be protected from 
contact with the soil by noncorro- 
sive metal flashing or by building 
the porch as an independent unit 
separated from the house at all 
points by an air space 2” or 3” in 
width and covered at the top. 

A safe and perhaps easier meth- 
od is to abandon the use of the dan- 
gerous dirt fill and pour a reinforced 
concrete porch slab. If this is done, 
a sufficient opening must be left to 
allow removal of wood forms and 
to serve as a permanent access for 
termite inspection. Where this is 
impracticable, use  sheet-metal 
forms. 


Contact of Wood with Concrete or 
Masonry 


Embedding wood in concrete 
near the soil is an invitation both to 
termites and to decay. This is es- 
pecially true of stakes left project- 
ing through the concrete. Any wood 
placed against concrete or masonry 
that is in direct contact with soil 
should be protected from moisture 
by a vapor barrier between the wood 
and the concrete. The vapor bar- 
rier could be undiluted hot coal tar, 
asphalt roll roofing, corrosion-re- 
sisting metal, or at least asphalt 
paint. 

Wood posts resting on concrete 
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WONLOAD-CARRYING POST. 


PAINT OR OTHER 
WATERPROOF LAYER 


Wood posts on concrete basement floors. 


WOOD FLOOR 


WNTREATED WOOD MAY 
QECAY IN CONTACT WITK 
CONCRETE ON SOfL 


PAPER ABOVE 
SLELPERS PREVENTS 
DRYING OUT OF SLEEPERS 
ANO FAVORS DECAY 


UNTREATED WOOD MAY 
DECAY /N CONTACT WITH 
CONCRETE ON SO/L 


CONCRETE 


~~” UNTREATED 
WOOO SLEEPER. 

SAVORS DECAY AND 

TERMITE ATTACK 














FOOTING UNDER LOAD-BEARING 
POST PREVENTS SETTLING 


GOOD PRACTICE 


WOOD FLOOR 


HEARTWOOD 
SLEEPER OF 













WATERPROOFING OF 
TARRED FELT MOPPED 
DOWN PREVENTS WOOO 
FROM ABSORBING SO/L 
MOISTURE 


QLENSE 
CONCRETE 


PRESERVATIVE= 
IMPREGNATED 
WOOD SLEEPER 


Wood floors on concrete slabs. Waterproofing membranes may 
be placed in or under the slab instead of on it. 
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floors should be protected from 
floor moisture by placing them on 
raised concrete bases. 

If a wood floor is laid on a con- 
crete slab there should be a damp- 
proof membrane, preferably in the 
upper part of the slab, or the upper 
surface of the slab should be 
thoroughly coated with tar or as- 
phalt. Where termits are frequent, 
hot coal-tar pitch mopped on build- 
er’s felt is preferable. Even with 
such protection it is safest to have 
stringers and the subfloor impreg- 
nated with a preservative. 

Linoleum or other vapor-barrier 
coverings on wood floors increase 
the chance of trouble where mois- 
ture rises through the slab from the 
ground beneath. Vapor barriers are 
beneficial if placed where they will 
keep moisture from getting into the 
wood, but can be harmful if they 
keep moisture from getting out. 

Expansion joints between con- 
crete floors and foundation walls, or 
at openings through which piping 
penetrates floors or walls, should be 
sealed with coal-tar pitch or coal- 
tar plastic cement to prevent termite 
entry. 

Around houses with wood floors 
and masonry walls the outside soil 
grade should be kept below the level 
of the joists at least unless the wall is 
thoroughly moistureproofed. Joists 
or girders framed into masonry 
should have a 2” air space on each 
side and at the ends, or the ends 
should be dampproofed. 


Ventilation 


Under houses without cemented 
basements, the soil supplies moisture 


vapor to the air. In winter this may 
condense on the cold sills and joist 
ends, just as the moisture of the air 
condenses on a glass of ice water. 
This “sweating,” if continued, wets 
the wood to the point at which the 
decay fungi can attack it. Because 
of this, and also to make inspections 
possible, leave a crawl space under 
the house with at least 18” clear- 
ance under all wood members. 
There are two ways to prevent con- 
densation. 

One way is to provide cross ven- 
tilation for all parts of this crawl 
space by openings in the founda- 
tions or skirting on opposite sides 
of the building, best near the cor- 
ners. For the greatest safety these 
vents should have a total area equal 
to 2 sq. ft. for each 100 linear feet 
of wall, plus 14 square foot for each 
100 sq. ft. of crawl-space area. 

For small houses, the simpler 
formula of 1 sq. ft. for each 25 linear 
feet of wall is considered sufficient. 

If the vents have grills in them, 
only the area of the actual openings 
should be counted. If the vents have 
louvers, they should be twice as 
large, or if both louvers and 16- 
mesh screen, 3 times as large as the 
formula calls for. Insect screen 
commonly becomes clogged with 
paint, dirt, and cobwebs; it is better 
to use 4%” mesh, which keeps out 
rodents. 

Sufficient ventilating effect can 
of course be had with smaller vents, 
if aided by an exhaust fan or by a 
stack running from the crawl space 
up through the roof. Such a stack 
should not open into the attic space, 
as it would likely cause excessive 





condensation under the roof. 
Vents should be kept open in 
winter, with such insulation of 
pipes and floors as may be needed 
for protection from cold. It is only 
on the more moist sites that so much 


ventilation is needed for occupied 


houses. When houses are not oc- 
cupied and not heated during the 
winter, condensation may occur on 
all floor members instead of be- 
ing limited to those near the outside. 
In the second way of prevent- 
ing condensation, if vents are closed 
in cold weather, watch carefully for 
moisture on the sills and joist ends, 
especially at the north side. If sweat- 
ing occurs, cover the soil under the 
house with roll roofing. This stops 
at its source the moisture vapor that 
causes the sweating, and makes it 
possible to close most or all of the 
vents during cold weather without 
bringing on decay. 
Smooth-surfaced roofing weigh- 
ing 55 pounds or more per roll of 
108 square feet has been used suc- 
cessfully under many houses; in 
none so covered has it been found 
necessary thus far to open any vents 
in winter. The roofing should be 
rolled out with a 2” lap at the edges, 
but no cementing is needed. There 
are other vapor barrier materials 
that may be used in this way; but the 
limited experience with these others 
to date precludes any definite rec- 
ommendation concerning their use. 
Soil cover under basementless 
houses also decreases the likelihood 
of moisture condensation in winter 
in attics and the decay that is likely 
to follow. For recommended venti- 
lation in attics, see the section on 
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Roofs. Excessive condensation of 
moisture beneath the floor in 
warmer weather is less common than 
in cold weather, but may occur in 
early summer, especially if the floor 
is insulated. Such condensation oc- 
curs when the outside air is warmer 
than the crawl space, and occasion- 
ally causes serious decay. It is worse 
near the center of the house, instead 
of near the outside walls as in most 
winter condensation. In houses 
where this is found, abundant venti- 
lation should be provided in early 
summer tO warm up the crawl 
space. It may be necessary to pro- 
vide some artificial heat. 

Where the water supply comes 
from a well and enters the house 
pipe system at a temperature as low 
as 50° F., there may be enough 
condensation of moisture on con- 
cealed pipes in walls and floors to 
lead to decay. In houses with such 
a supply system the cold-water pipes 
should be insulated before they are 
enclosed. Ventilation cannot fill the 
need in such cases. 


Metal shield over uncapped unit-masonry 
wall to protect against termites. Metal 
shields are effective only if made con- 
tinuous with no gaps or loose joints. The 
hole through which the anchor bolt passes 
should be sealed with coal-tar pitch. 
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POOR PRACTICE 






UNNECESSARY MOLDING 
TRAPS RAIN WATER. 


SS 


INADEQUATE VENTILATION 
FAVORS PAINT PEELING 
AND DECAY 


DIRECT CONTACT BS 


WOOD OR CONCRETE 
FAVORS DECAY 


GOOD PRACTICE 


BASE WELL VENTILATED 


ASPHALT PAINT ON UNDER 
SURFACE RETARDS 
ABSORPTION OF MOISTURE 


Poor and good practice with porch columns. 


Sanitation 


Leave no wood, paper, trash, or 
stumps under or near the house, 
either buried or above ground. Ter- 
mites particularly may spread from 
such material into the wood of the 
house. 


Termite-proof Foundation 


In all but the northernmost states 
foundation walls or piers should be 
so built that termites cannot get 
through. 

Poured concrete gives surest 
protection if so well mixed and 
tamped that no voids are left in it 
and no cracks develop; reinforce- 
ment is desirable. 

Masonry walls or piers should 
have all joints well filled with a 
dense cement mortar. 

Hollow-block foundations should 
be capped with solid blocks, or 
preferably reinforced-concrete caps 
at least 4” thick. The latter is most 
effective in preventing termite pene- 
ration. 

Termite shields of corrosion-re- 
sisting metal properly installed on 
the foundations offer an effective 


safeguard. They may be used when 
it is desired to take every possible 
precaution to protect a building 
from attack, and also provide an 
added safeguard against some de- 
cay infections. They are not gen- 
erally advised, however, because 
carelessness in putting them on 
often defeats their purpose. If the 
shields cover the top of the foun- 
dation wall completely and all 
joints are sealed or connected with 
impervious interlocking joints, they 
make concrete foundation caps un- 
necessary. Periodic inspections must 
be made to see that the shields are 
properly maintained. 


Rain Damage, Porch and Steps 


Overhanging roofs and flashing 
help to protect woodwork. Some 
decay is to be expected in porch 
steps, floors, railings, or pillars ex- 
posed to rain. This, however, can be 
much delayed. Provide abundant 
ventilation under porches. Base the 
lower ends of stair carriages or 
Stringers on bricks, stone, or con- 
crete, well above the ground level. 

Where practicable, _ railings 





should be so built that the handrail 
extends over the top of the posts or 
balusters and keeps them from tak- 
ing rain water through the ends. 
Porch floors should slope toward 
the outside, and frames for screens 
should have openings through the 
bottom of the frame to let rain water 
escape. 

Chemical preservative  treat- 
ment against decay is especially 
likely to repay its cost for porches 
and outside steps. When a more 
thorough preservative treatment is 
not practicable, the lumber should 
be immersed after it is cut and fitted 
on the job, in one of the preserva- 
tives that does not interfere with 
subsequent painting. 

The wood should be in the pre- 
servative at least 3 minutes, and 
longer if practicable. Such a treat- 
ment will have considerable value, 
provided the wood is dry and is not 
put in direct contract with the 
ground. 

Where the entire length cannot 
be immersed, the ends may be 
dipped and the sides liberally 
brushed. Such treatment should al- 
ways come after the lumber is cut 
and fitted but before it is put in 
place, so that all ends have the pro- 
tection. Solutions of penthachloro- 
phenol, 5%, and of copper naphthe- 
nate containing 2% of metallic 
copper, are among the preservatives 
that have given good results in dip- 
ping tests for service above ground. 

For wood that is to be painted, 
mineral spirits of kerosene are good 
solvents; if’ not to be painted, a 
heavier solvent such as diesel or No. 
2 fuel oil is better, or a water-re- 
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pellent preservative should be used. 
Many of the compounds used are 
highly poisonous, some are flam- 
mable. 

If no preservative is used, or aft- 
er it is used, it is good practice to 
apply thick paint or white lead to the 
ends and edges of floor boards be- 
fore they are put in place, to hinder 
the absorption of water or loss of 
preservative at the joint. Upper sur- 
faces and ends and edges of floor 
boards and stair treads should be 
painted, but the lower surfaces 
should not be painted. Porch pillars 
should have bases protected against 
moisture by asphalt or aluminum 
paint on the lower surface, and be 
ventilated. 

Termites also find porches ex- 
cellent breeding places. In fact, the 
largest number of infestations oc- 
cur in enclosed areas such as 
porches, sun parlors, and terraces 
where the earth frequently is raised 
above the outside grade and the ter- 
mites have little distance to go. 

Much of the hazard of infesta- 
tion can be eliminated by avoiding 
the dirt fill beneath concrete floors 
or porches. In addition, the side 
walls should be ventilated, and one 
opening should be large enough to 
allow periodic inspection. 

Further protection can be ob- 
tained by poisoning the soil along 
the wall before the porch slab is 
poured, using the chemicals and 
dosages mentioned under the head- 
ing Care of Houses later in this sec- 
tion. This is as true of the platform 
type of porch where the slab is laid 
directly on the ground as it is for the 
raised porch floor. 
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Windows and Doors 


Window sash may discolor or 
decay, especially in the colder 
climates where water condenses on 
the inside of the glass in winter and 
runs down into the wood. Storm 
sash is effective in decreasing such 
condensation. To hinder its ab- 
sorption by the wood, sash should be 
primed and back-puttied before 
glazing. Much of the sash and some 
of the window frames on the market 
have been dip-treated with a preser- 
vation which increases its resistance 
to fungi. 

At least the lower ends of win- 
dow and door screens, if not treated 
by the manufacturer, could profit- 
ably be soaked a few minutes in one 
of the solutions suggested for 
porches and steps, to get the preser- 
vative into the joints. Any surfaces 
newly exposed when fitting should 
be given one or two heavy brush 
coats of preservative. 

Garage doors should be built to 
shed water. Rails, braces, or mold- 
ings are best placed on the inner 
faces in joints, as suggested, for 
they trap water between them and 
the vertical members. Preservative 
dipping and painting all contact sur- 
faces in joints, as suggested for 
porches and steps, are desirable 
here also. 

Doorframes should not extend 
into the concrete. Any glass in the 
door should be set in putty as in 


windows, and the wood stops . 


bedded in putty. The overhead or 
lateral-sliding type of door is less 
exposed to conditions favoring de- 
cay than the outward-swinging type. 


POOR PRACTICE 






Poor and good practice with window glass. 


GOOD PRACTICE 


Walls 


Roofs without overhang or gut- 
ters let too much rain water run over 
the siding. Leaks in cornices, gut- 
ters, or downspouts can lead to de- 
cay in the wall below them. In well- 
maintained houses, however, frame 
walls well above the soil line suffer 
from decay only when there is some 
unusual combination of the fac- 
tors that permit accumulation of 
water in the siding or the interior of 
the wall. 


POOR PRACTICE 


Poor and good practice in installing garage 
doors. If window is installed, prime and 
back-putty before glazing and set cleats 
in putty mixed with white lead. 


UWNPUTTIED GLASS WITH 
WOOD CLEATS ALLOWS 

MOISTURE JO COLLECT 
AND FAVORS DECAY 


MOISTURE COLLECTS 
AT POINT OF CONTACT 
OF EXTERIOR BRACES 
WITH PANEL AND 
FAVORS DECAY 


PANEL SET INTO 
BOTTOM RAIL 
PERMITS MOISTURE 
7O COLLECT ANDO 


0 DRAINAGE AWAY 
fROM FLOOR UNOER 
200R FAVORS DECAY 


Common sources of excessive 
moisture are green lumber, wet 
plaster, condensation in the wall 
during cold weather of water vapor 
from the interior of the house, rain 
driven by wind, and excessive run- 
ning of lawn sprinklers against the 
house. One of the most important 
safeguards is to use only dry, un- 
stained lumber. 

Flashing of non-corroding metal 
should be used to keep water out of 
joints that are otherwise difficult to 
protect. Ornamental drop siding 
with rounded or slanting lower edges 
that lead water into the joints is not 
so safe as the more usual types 
shaped so that water drips from the 
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lower edge of each board to the face 
of the siding board next below. Sid- 
ing decay is most frequent in ends 
that are butted against the trim. If 
the siding ends are under the trim, as 
is common with drop siding, less 
moisture gets into the ends and there 
is less chance for decay. 

Some building papers, especially 
those with a continuous internal 
layer of asphalt or a shiny asphalt 
coating, greatly hinder the passage 
of moisture vapor. In a cold climate 
such vapor barriers help to keep the 
wall dry if put on the inner face of 
the studding. For sheathing paper 
outside the studding only “breath- 
ing” papers should be used. Most 
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asphalt-saturated but uncoated pa- 
pers weighing as much as 15 pounds 
per 100 square feet may be too im- 
pervious for sheathing paper. In- 
sulating material having a vapor- 
barrier surface should be placed in 
the wall so that the barrier surface is 
at the inner (warm) face. 

The danger of decay of siding is 
not considered sufficient to justify 
the expense of general preservative 
treatment. In warm, moist climates, 
however, if sapwood siding is used 
and butted against the trim it is a 
desirable safeguard to dip the ends 
in one of the preservatives men- 
tioned in the section on porches. It 
is desirable also to give all surfaces 
of the siding boards near the bottom 
of the wall a heavy brush or spray 
treatment with the preservative be- 
fore painting. Painting the ends of 
the siding with thick lead is proba- 
bly a good practice. For greatest 
safety the lowest board should be 6” 
or more above the outside soil level. 


Roofs 


Shingles more often deteriorate 
from weathering and mechanical 
wear than from decay. Definite roof 
decay is more likely to occur in 
sheathing. Rain leaks can lead to de- 
cay. Leaks may also occur near the 
eaves from the water that backs up 
under melting snow, unless flashing 
is carried up under the lower 
shingles. 

Decay can also occur if there is 
“sweating’—the condensation on 
the lower surface of the roof of 
moisture vapor that comes from be- 
low. Such condensation is rare un- 
der slate or wood-shingle roofs un- 


less a non-breathing sheathing pa- 
per has been used in the roof. It is 
common in winter under asphalt 
roofing, and in cold climates, partic- 
ularly if there is ceiling or roof in- 
sulation without an efficient vapor 
barrier below it. Both vapor com- 
ing through the ceiling from the liv- 
ing quarters and that which finds its 
way up from moist soil under base- 
mentless houses may contribute to 
this sweating. Soil moisture under 
the house can be stopped at its 
source by the soil cover described in 
Ventilation earlier in this section. 

Flues for ventilating basements 
or crawl spaces should never open 
under the roof. Vapor-barrier paint 
on walls and ceilings of the living 
quarters or vapor-barrier paper or 
foil just above the ceiling are help- 
ful. 

Attics should be ventilated, with 
vents at opposite sides and prefer- 
ably near the peak, with a total un- 
obstructed area of %o0 of the ceil- 
ing area. The vent area should be 
multiplied by 1% if the vents are 
covered by %” mesh screen, or 
by 2% if louvers are also added. 

Flat roofs particularly need pro- 
tection by vapor barriers properly 
placed, in addition to ventilation be- 
cause it is often difficult to get free 
air movement under all parts of 
such roofs. 


Care of Houses 


The care of a building frequent- 
ly requires correcting or compensat- 
ing for shortcomings in the original 
construction. If any wood has been 
left in contact with the ground, it 
should be removed or the contact 





should be broken without waiting 
for signs of decay or termite infes- 
tation. But even if the builder’s job 
has been well done in every respect, 
continued care is needed. 

No kind of house will long stand 
neglect. Leaks in roofs, gutters, or 
plumbing and the clogging and 
overflow of gutters, downspouts, or 
drains can lead to wood decay and 
termite attack. Repeated overflow- 
ing of refrigerator drain pans leads 
to decay, especially if the water ac- 
cumulates under linoleum. Cold 
pipes that “sweat” and moisten ad- 
jacent wood for long periods should 
be insulated. Occupants who close 
the ventilators under their base- 
mentless houses in winter further 
increase the chance of decay if they 
fail to open them in early spring. 
Soil and trash piled up against the 
wall, or firewood or lumber stacked 
in contact with walls or sills, may 
lead to decay or termite attack. 

For proper maintenance any 
house that has wood members near 
the ground should be thoroughly in- 
spected once a year, not only out- 
side but also underneath. Except in 
the northernmost tier of states, a 
specific search should be made for 
termite tubes. Careful inspection is 
particularly needed around closed- 
in porches and boxed-in pipes, 
where termites are likely to build 
hidden tubes to the woodwork 
above. 

If winged ants or the wings that 
termites shed suddenly appear in 
the house, the insects should be ex- 
amined to determine whether they 
are termites or true ants. If they 
are termites, an intensive search 
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Erecting a Chemical Barrier Against 


Termites 


Photographs courtesy of 

Compass Research Associates 

1. The tools and materials you'll need are 

simple; a measuring cup, watering can, 
shovel and the chlordane concentrate. 


2. Dig a trench around the entire structure 
12” to 18” deep. When sidewalk or other 
concrete apron adjoins foundation, star drill 
holes through concrete 18” apart, close to 


the wall. 
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should be made for the source of 
the infestation and their path to the 
ground should be traced. Tubes or 
infested wood may be present and 
serve as a guide. And in all parts of 
the country, decay or persistent 
moisture on the wood that may ul- 
timately result in decay should be 
looked for. 


Stopping Termites 


If inspection shows termite 
tubes, these should be destroyed and 
the nearby soil poisoned. A toxic 
chemical should be applied in a 
trench along infested foundation 
walls and piers. 

Extensive research by the De- 
partment of Agriculture indicates 
that water-soluble chlordane, which 
can be obtained in concentrated 
form and mixed with water, is ef- 
fective and will not harm grass, or- 
namental shrubs -or other plant 
life. Oil and kerosene solutions of 
chlordane are also excellent, but 
must be kept at least two feet from 
shrubbery. See Termite Damage in 
this section. 

Other materials for this purpose 
are a 10% solution of sodium arse- 
nite in water, a mixture of 1 part 
trichlorobenzene to 3 parts No. 2 
fuel or diesel oil, and either a 5% 
solution of DDT or of pentachloro- 
phenol in one of these oils. Coal- 
tar creosote, 1 part mixed with 2 
parts of either of these oils, may be 
used, but is considerably less effiec- 
tive than the above chemicals. 

Sodium arsenite, though valu- 
able, is extremely poisonous and 
should not be used where it might 
be hazardous to man and animals. 


Its chief use is beneath basementless 
buildings, along interior foundation 
walls and around piers. 

Care should also be taken in 
handling the other chemicals as they 
are either irritating to or are ab- 
sorbed by the skin. None of these 
poisons should be used near wells 
providing drinking water. Nor 
should they be applied about the 
roots of shrubs and trees unless the 
latter are protected from chemical 
contact. Heavy copper- or alumi- 
num-coated paper is advised to keep 
the chemicals from reaching the 
roots, 

Because of the fire hazard, great 
care should be taken to avoid open 
flames or electric sparks when ap- 
plying inflammable soil poisons 
such as mixtures containing fuel oil, 
in a confined, poorly ventilated 
space. 

The following procedure may 
be followed in applying the chemi- 
cal, 

1. Dig a trench the width of a 
shovel around all piers, continuous 
walls, and vertical pipes. A trench 
a few inches deep is ordinarily suf- 
ficient where the foundations have 
shallow footings or where there are 
no voids or cracks present. A much 
deeper trench may be necessary 
along basement foundation walls, 
especially if they are constructed of 
unit masonry or have developed 
cracks. The trench, however, should 
not extend below the top of the 
foundation footing. All cracks in 
the foundation should be carefully 
sealed with coal-tar pitch. 

2. Where the footing is shallow, 
pour part of the chemical into the 





bottom of the trench and the rest 
on top of the replaced soil. Under 
buildings with partial excavations 
and under porches it may be desir- 
able not to refill the trench with the 
soil. 

3. Where the footings are deep, 
either dig a trench to a depth of 
about 30” or excavate for nearly 
half the distance and extend crow- 
bar, pipe, auger, or rod holes down 
the remainder of the way. Such 
holes should be spaced about 6” to 
8” apart, depending on the permea- 
bility of the soil. After treating the 
bottom of the trench with part of 
the chemical, replace about 6” of 
soil and make a second application 
of the poison. Repeat this process to 
provide even distribution from the 
bottom to the top of the trench. 

4. In loose sandy soil, bore- 
holes, made with any one of the 
tools mentioned above, may be sub- 
stituted for trenching. The required 
amount of chemical must be dis- 
tributed equally among the holes 
within a treating unit. 

5. Dosage applications per 10 
linear feet are as follows (shallow 
footings) : 

Water-soluble chlordane, 14% 
to 2% solution in water depending 
upon type of soil—10 gallons. 

Sodium arsenite, 10% solution 
in water—2 gallons. 

Trichlorobenzene and fuel oil 
(1-3 by volume) —2 gallons. 

DDT, 5% solution in fuel oil— 
4 gallons. 

Pentachlorophenol, 5% solution 
in fuel oil—S gallons. 

Coal-tar creosote and fuel oil 
(1-2 by volume)—6 gallons. 





3. Fix concentrate to form a solution of 
Ya% to 2%. Wear gloves when handling 
concentrate or be careful not to get mixture 
on skin. In event of accidental contact, 
wash skin well with soap and water. Full 
mixing directions are provided. 


4. Pour solution around entire foundation 
at the rate of 1 gallon per lineal foot of 
trench. Use funnel for pouring into star 
drilled holes. Keep children and pets away 
until trench is refilled. Solution will not 
harm plants. 
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Stopping “Dry Rot” 

Occasionally decay is found to 
extend many feet from the nearest 
possible source of moisture. This is 
likely to mean that it is caused by 
one of the water-conducting fungi. 
Between two layers of wood, as floor 
and subfloor, these fungi commonly 
produce strands of thick and con- 
spicuous mycelium. These fungi are 
the ones for which the mistaken 
term “dry rot” is most often used. 
Ventilation or vapor barriers may 
limit their spread, but cannot be 
counted on to stop them entirely. 

The treatment needed for fungi 
is in some ways the same as for 
termites. It is necessary to trace the 
fungus back to its source of mois- 
ture, and cut off the connection. Of- 
ten it comes up through a brace or 
frame or wooden concrete form or 
grade stake that serves as a bridge 
to let the fungus grow from moist 
soil to a joist or sill. Sometimes a 
joist is in direct contact with a tree 
stump that has been left under the 
house. In other cases the source 
from which the fungus is bringing its 
moisture may not be so easily lo- 
cated. Dirt-filled concrete porches 
too often have soil in direct contact 
with the wood sill under the slab. Or 
wood embedded in moist concrete 
may be the important source. These 
special fungi sometimes get their 
moisture from the soil without di- 
rect wood contact through strands 
or mycelium that grow for a foot or 
two over the surface of foundation 
walls, or through the interstices in 
loosely built masonry. 

If the decay does not stop after 


all visible connection with infected 
wood has been blocked, the sills may 
have to be jacked up enough to al- 
low a noncorroding metal cap to be 
slipped over the top of the piers or 
foundation walls, like a termite 
shield. Another procedure would 
be to poison the soil at the base of 
the foundation as is advised for 
the termites, or 5 gallons of a 4% 
solution of sodium fluoride may be 
employed per 10’ of trench. DDT 
is not a fungicide and the effect of 
trichlorobenzene on the fungi is un- 
known. 

Wood used to replace any that 
is made useless by decay should be 
dry. If the sources of the moisture 
that caused the decay infection are 
entirely eliminated, it is necessary 
to replace only such wood as is 
weakened. When there is any doubt 
as to the moistureproofing, how- 
ever, and especially if the original 
infection has spread rapidly it is 
safest to remove also the apparently 
sound wood 2 feet in each direction 
from the part appreciably decayed, 
and to make replacements with 
wood that has been thoroughly im- 
pregnated with a preservative. Be- 
fore putting the new wood in place, 
give all adjacent old wood and ma- 
sonry surfaces a heavy brush treat- 
ment with a preservative such as a 
5%  pentachlorophenol, copper 
naphenate containing 2% copper, 
or a solution of 5 ounces of sodium 
fluoride per gallon of water. 


Termite Damage 


Contrary to popular opinion, 
termites do not live in wood or in 
your house. They live in the ground 





and workers seek out wood in your 
house for their food supply, much 
the same way as bee workers go to 
flowers for nectar. To get to the 
wood in a house, termites find a 
point at which the wood is in con- 


’ tact with the ground, they find a 


crack in the foundation up which 
they can proceed to the wood, or 
they make mud tubes from the 
ground over brick and masonry to 
the wood. The fact that the termites 
must make daily trips between the 
earth and wood makes it possible to 
erect a chemical barrier. 

According to the United States 
Forest Service, concentrations of 
1% and 2% chlordane in No. 2 
fuel oil and 2% chlordane in water 
emulsion, applied at rates of % and 
| pint per square foot of soil sur- 
face, have given good control of 
termites for five years on the Gulf 
Coast. Such treatments can be ap- 
plied to the soil surface before lay- 
ing concrete slabs. 

Buildings in the far northern 
latitudes should receive good pro- 
tection from termite attack for at 
least four years by the application of 
3.2 pints of ¥%% to 2% chlordane 
emulsions per cubic foot of soil in 
trenches around their foundations. 

In the deep South and the Canal 
Zone, the hazard of termite attacks 
is More severe than in more norther- 
ly latitudes. Results of tests indicate 
that even in the deep South the ap- 
plication of a 2% chlordane emul- 
sion at the rate of 3.2 pints per cubic 
foot of soil should give satisfactory 
protection for four years. 


Photographs courtesy of 
Compass Research Associates 





5. Refill trench, mixing earth with solution 
left in trench. Level off the earth and the 
job is done. 


6. If you prefer working from inside of 
basement, star drill holes into mortar line 
of blocks about 2’ above the grade line. 
Pour solution into holes with funnel and 
hose or use garden sprayer with nozzle 
removed. 
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Photograph courtesy of United States Plywood Corp. 


Modern flush door is finished to match the Korina cabinets in this V-shaped kitchen. 


There are a wide variety of 
doors made of many different mate- 
rials which can be used within the 
home. Doors vary in thickness and 
in size as well. Doors for the home 
come from 14%” to over 2” in thick- 
ness. However, most interior doors 
are 1%” thick while the popular 
exterior door is 134” thick. 

While the height and width of 
doors varies considerably, certain 
sizes are considered common by 
the trade. Among the sizes most 
readily available are: 

2’6” x 66” 
28” x 68” 
2710” x 610” 
Bi. <6 

In addition to the everyday 
doors that are set in place with 
hinges on one side, there are many 


other types of doors which the 
handyman can use in his home. 
Actually, doors can be classified 
according to the technique of hang- 
ing; these are: 

1. Hinged doors—batten, hol- 
low-core, solid, panel—all fastened 
to the door jamb with two or three 
hinges, depending upon the size of 
the door. 

2. Sliding doors—these have be- 
come increasingly popular during 
the past few years. They are 
mounted on tracks and move back 
and forth instead of opening in and 
out. 

3. Folding doors—accordion 
folding doors save both floor and 
wall space. They offer the same ad- 
vantages as the sliding doors, but 
in addition they fold compactly so 








Attractive accordion-fold door is used to 
close off sleeping area in an attractive 






room for two boys. 


Photograph courtesy of The Hough 
Shade Corp. 


that you have practically full access 
through the doorway when the ac- 
cordion-fold door is opened. 

4. Recessed doors—an old style 
door has been revived in the mod- 
ern manner. Floating action hard- 
ware makes it possible to open the 
door into the wall. You can use any 
flush or panel door. 

For more detailed information 
plus how to install these doors, see: 
Accordion-fold Doors, Doors— 
How To Hang with Hinges, Doors 
—How To Make a Flush Door, 
Dutch Door, Recessed Doors and 
Sliding Doors. 


Types of Hinged Doors 


A door, whether interior or ex- 
terior, should harmonize with the 








Sliding Novoply doors are used for this 






attic closet. They provide access to closet 
without robbing valuable floor space. 


Photograph courtesy of United States 
Plywood Corp. 


architecture and furnishings of the 
house. If you have a door or doors 
which don’t seem to fit in properly, 
you may replace them with ready- 
made doors obtained at a lumber or 
building supply dealer. That is, if 
your present doorways are standard 
size and don’t need special dimen- 
sions. Or, with a little imagination 
and energy you can remodel an old 
door so that it will reflect your own 
taste. 

Flush Door—This is, of course, 
the height of all modern style in a 
door, as it is all of one piece, without 
any paneling or molding. The very 
absence of any trim makes it an 
ideal door which may be adapted to 
any type of room. 

One-panel Door—While this is 
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not as austere in design as the flush 
door, it is also a simple style which 
fits in with any modern or tradi- 
tional house. 

Two-panel Door—This could 
also have three or four panels, ac- 
cording to your taste, with the panels 
spaced underneath each other in the 
proportions you desire. 

Six-panel Door—When a door 
has made more than four panels, it 
becomes impossible to have them all 
horizontally; this necessitates mak- 
ing two rows of panels, propor- 
tioned according to your decorat- 
ing taste. 

Dutch Door—This is a horizon- 
tally divided door, usually across 
the center, and it allows for the top 
part to be open while the bottom 
section remains closed. This is of 


special value in a door leading to the 
exterior of the house, when venti- 
lation is desired but a certain 
amount of privacy is maintained 
through the closed bottom. Also, 
this is recommended for the interior 
of the house, between rooms, when 
there is an active small child or an 
animal pet that needs to be kept 
within bounds. 

Glass-paned Exterior Door— 
An exterior door may be made most 
attractive through using as panels, 
clear, opaque, frosted, or even 
colored glass. If the existing door 
has wood panels you want fo re- 
place, it is not a difficult task to re- 
move them and insert the glass, 
finishing off with the existing mold- 
ing or new molding bought for the 


purpose. 


This attractive bathroom is divided into compartments by means 
of recessed doors which slide into the wall when open. 


Photograph courtesy of The Crane Company 





Doors—Framing 





When finishing a basement or 
attic or adding a room to your home, 


DOORS—FRAMING 


you have to make provisions for 
doors. The actual framing is very 
simple and can be done with only 
a rule, square and hand saw. If you 
follow the few simple steps shown 
here, you will have made a door 
frame in the professional manner. 
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1. To leave space for a door when installing the basic wall frame, do 


not attach a floor plate, a 2x3 or 2x4, where the door will be. 
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2. A single stud is attached between the floor and ceiling plate on either 


side of the door, making the opening 6” plus width of door. 
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3. Add 1” to the height of the door and cut two studs, 2x3 or 2x4, to 5. Measure the distance from the top of this double 2x3 or 2x4 
this measure and nail to the studs on either side of the door. to the ceiling plate. Cut “cripple studs” and toe-nail in place. 
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| 4. Measure the width of the opening at the ceiling plate and cut and 





6. The door jamb—sides and top—can be purchased ready-cut 


join two pieces of 2x3 or 2x4. Nail these in place over short studs. at a lumber yard, Nail it in place within opening for the door. 
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7. After the wall surtacing material has been fastened in place, 
finish framing by adding head and side casings on both sides. 


8. The last detail of framing is the door stop. It should be added 
after the door has been attached to the frame with hinges. 









Doors—How To 
Hang with Hinges 





Doors may be hung right hand 


- or left hand. The hand side of the 


door does not mean the knob side 
of the door. The proper hand of the 
door means the hinge side or edge, 
whether opening from or toward 
you. 

¢ In blueprints of a home when 
the architect marks the door open- 
ings R, it means that the door is to 
be hung with the hinges to the right 
and swinging out away from you. 

« When the door opening is 
marked RR, it means that the door 
is hung on the same jamb but opens 
toward you. 

« Marking the opening with an 
L indicates that the hinges are to be 
placed on the left jamb as you face 
the door from the outside and the 
door opens away from you. 

The hand of a door is deter- 
mined from the outside. The term 
“outside” refers to the street side of 
an entrance and the corridor side of 
a room. In a communicating door, 
room to room, the outside of the 
door is the side from which, when 
the door is closed, the hinges are 
not visible and the door opens from 
you. 

The outside of a closet door, 
opening either hand, is the room 
side and this applies to sliding doors 
as well as hinged doors. When stand- 
ing outside of a door, if the hinge 
butts on the right, it is a right hand 
door; on the left, a left hand door. 
Kitchen doors in recent installations 
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BARREL OR Loose PIN 








A. 


C. WIDTH OF THE GAIN. 
D. MAXIMUM CLEARANCE WHEN DOOR IS OPEN 
are hung so that they can be swung 


away from you as you approach 
them from either side, This type of 
door requires special spring hinges 
which are generally mortised into 
the door. 


Hinges 

Generally, house doors are hung 
on hinges made of iron, steel, brass 
or bronze, or on steel hinges which 
have been coppered, nickeled, or 
oxidized. There are also a number 
of invisible hinges which are avail- 
able. Hinges should be checked to 
see that the loose pins are not 
painted over and inoperative. The 
use of the loose pins makes it pos- 
sible to remove the door for any 
purpose without taking off the 
hinges. 
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EEP THIS DISTANCE SUFFICIENT TO PREVENT SPLITTING. 
B. SET BACK ENOUGH TO PREVENT SPLITTING WHEN CHISELING. 
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Hanging a door requires care 
and precision to insure the proper 
and efficient functioning of the 
door. The following steps outline the 
proper procedure in hanging a door: 

1. Fit the door to the frame al- 
lowing Ye” at the top and each side. 

2. If a threshold is already in 
place, the door should be marked to 
allow for the thickness of the 
threshold plus %” clearance. 

3. After marking and indicat- 
ing the amount of stock to be re- 
moved, plane the door until it fits 
the side of the frame from which it 
is to be hung. Also plane the top 
and bottom so that the door fits the 
frame with the clearances indicated 
in steps 1 and 2. 

4. Wedge the door into position 
and mark a short line on the hinge 
edge of the door 8” from the top 
of the door and a line the same 
distance from the bottom of the 
door. These lines indicate the posi- 
tion of the top edges of the upper 
and lower hinges. 

5. Remove the door and stand it 
up edgeways. Place the hinge in 
place on the edge of the door, lining 
up the upper edge of the top hinge 
with the line on the door. 

6. Using a scriber or knife point, 
mark carefully the outline of the 
hinge on the door edge. 

7. Make the same layout of the 
hinge location at the bottom edge of 
the door. 

8. Use the scriber to locate the 
positions of the hinges on the door 
frame at the top and bottom. 

9. Mark a line on the side of the 
door to indicate the depth of gain 
or the section of wood to be cut 
away for the hinge to rest in. 
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Basic positioning of the door for marking 
and setting hinges to door and side jamb. 


Top cut-away view of a 314”x3%" butt 
hinge in place on door and side jamb. 


10. Mark also the depth of gain 
on the door frame. 

11. Chisel out the wood on the 
door frame and door edges or use 
a router. 

12. Separate the hinge parts and 
fasten them in place on the frame 
and door with screws. 

13. Use a drill to start the screw 
holes and make sure that the hinge 
leaf pulls tight into place. 

14. Place the door into position 
and insert the pins. 

15. Check the door swing and 
make any adjustments necessary. 
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LOOSE PIN BUTT HINGE 
SPECIFICATIONS FOR 
WOOD DOORS 


DOORS LARGER THAN 5 FT SHOULD HAVE THREE 
BUTT HINGES, ONE FOR EACH 214 FT OF HEIGHT 


Size AND TyPE OF DOOR SIZE OF 
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Using a Butt Gage 

If you plan to install a number 
of doors in your home, it is best to 
buy a butt gage. This handy tool 
will simplify your installation prob- 
lem and help you avoid making mis- 
takés. 


Sketches from “Tool Guide” 
courtesy of Stanley Tools 


1. This is a butt gage used for hinging a 
door. 
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Mortising the Door for the Hinges 


Mark location of hinge on side of door ex- 
tending guide lines with a square. 


Allow for the distance of the gain and 
use a marking gage to position this line. 


Score along the perimeter with a chisel. 


Curter Make a series of shallow cuts with the 


chisel within the areas to be cut out. 


Use the chisel to remove the excess wood 
to the exact depth of the hinge. 
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DOORS—HOW TO MAKE FLUSH DOORS 





2. To square lines for the length of the 
gain, hold the flange of the butt gage 
against the side of the door or the jamb. 
Use the gage like a square and mark 
position with a penknife or a scratch awl. 


4. To gage the depth of the gain, set the 
butt gage for the thickness of the leaf of 
the butt hinge and mark the door and 
jamb. The.space between the leaves allows 
for clearance at the butt edge of the door. 
Most butt hinges are swaged for this clear- 
ance, but some of the smaller butt hinges 
are not. For straight butt hinges, set the 
gage for slightly less than half the thick- 
ness of the barrel. 


Sketches from ‘Tool Guide” 
courtesy of Stanley Tools 


Doors—How To 


Make Flush Doors 





While flush ‘doors are available 
in many different sizes in your local 
lumber yard, you might want a size 
that is not readily available or you 
might wish to build your own. 

You need seasoned lumber if 
you wish to avoid difficulties later. 
If you use green lumber, the door 
will warp as the lumber dries inside 
your home. For an interior door, 





3. To gage the width of the gain, adjust 
the gage as shown for the dimension “C.” 
This is the thickness of the door less the 
set back “B’” which is usually about 4”. 





use 1” stock with the outside panels 
made of %” hardboard or %4” ply- 
wood. For an exterior door, use 1” 
stock for the inside frame, 12” ex- 
terior grade for the outside and 
%” plywood for the inside. 


Making the Frame 


The frame consists of two verti- 
cal members called stiles. The stiles 
are joined at the top and bottom by 
two horizontal pieces, called rails. 
To provide for the needed strength 
a series of rails are added between 
the top and bottom rails. 





ANGLE IRON 


MORTISE JOINT 
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DOORS—HOW TO MAKE FLUSH DOORS 


NAIL AND GLUE 
3/16” STANDARD 


PRESDWOOD TO 
FRONT AND BACK 


OF DOOR 


USE 11/8” PINE 
SASH STOCK FOR 


DOOR 


BEVEL EDGES OP 
PRESODWOOD 






6-8" 





The frame should be made of 
1” stock, using 1x6’s for the stiles, 
1x8’s for the top and bottom rails 
and 1x4’s or 1x6’s for the inner rails. 
The best method of joining the 
rails with the stiles is by using a 
mortise joint secured with glue. If 
you have a drill press or a router, 
this is a simple job. It can be done 
by hand with simple tools but re- 
quires precision cutting and fitting. 
Another method you can use is 
doweling. With 1x8 top and bottom 
rails you should use at least 3, 
preferably 4 dowels at each joint. 
See Blind Doweling and Dowels. 
While angle irons can be used to 
support the corners which have been 
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YOU CAN ALSO 
USE AN OLD DOOR 
AND FACE: IT WITH 
© 3/16’ PRESDWOOD 





LAP JOINT 








lo NAIL 


glued, this is not the best method. 
It can be used for a makeshift door, 
but is not advised for one which 
is expected to last for a number of 
years. 


Attaching the Surface 


Whether you use hardboard, 
Y%” plywood or 2” exterior grade 
plywood, the sheet should be cut to 
size to cover the back as a single 
piece and another single piece used 
over the front. 

The facing material should be 
attached by a strong adhesive, con- 
tact cement for example, as well as 
finishing brads with their heads 
countersunk slightly below the sur- 
face. 





OR PEG-BOARD PANEL 











Doors—Lock 
Installation 


The various types of locks gen- 


- erally used on house doors may be 


divided into two categories: 

1. Rim locks 

2. Mortise locks 

Rim locks are more easily lo- 
cated and installed than the mortise 
locks. However, they are generally 
unsightly and bulky. In addition 
they can easily be removed by 
simply taking out the screws which 
fasten them to the door. The rim 
locks have been generally replaced 
by the mortise locks which are 
stronger and more attractive. 

Mortise locks come in a wide 
variety of styles and shapes. Cylin- 
drical and tubular locks are de- 
signed so that a keyhole plate is 
eliminated and neater more decora- 
tive door treatments are now pos- 
sible. Many manufacturers such as 
Yale and others now provide a tem- 
plate with the lock package. The 
template makes it a simple and fast 
operation to install a lock. These 
templates are designed to work on 
both the door surfaces and each lock 
has its own template. 


Installing a Mortise Lock 


1. If your lock has been pro- 
vided with a template simply fol- 
low the instructions printed on it. 

2. Without a template, locate 
the knob spindle and key holes by 
using the keyhole plate or the lock. 
Mark their positions on the side of 
the door. 
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DOORS—LOCK INSTALLATION 


BORE 15/16 HOLE 
ON CENTERLINE OF 
DOOR THICKNESS 


1% DOOR 


’ et 
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CENTER 


2¥e"' BACKSET 
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This is a template or pattern supplied with 
the lock by better manufacturers. It shows 
the exact locations for drilling so that the 
lock can be installed with ease. 


3. Bore the holes for the spindle 
and key. 

4. Locate the center line on the 
edge of the door and mark the po- 
sition of the mortise to receive the 
box of the lock. Bore and chisel out 
the mortise. 

5. Place the box in the mortise 
and with a sharp knife point or 
scriber mark the area to be cut out 
for the gain of the lock. 

6. Remove the lock and cut out 
the gain. 

7. Fasten the lock into position 
with the screws provided and at- 
tach the key hole plate and knobs. 

8. Close the door and mark the 
vertical position of the latch on the 
door jamb. 

9. Open the door and locate the 
position of the latch by means of 
the vertical line. Locate the hori- 





zontal position of the latch plate by 
marking a center line on the door 
jamb. This center line must be the 
same distance from the stop mold- 
ing as is the center line of the door 
edge which will hit the stop molding. 
10. Cut the mortise or gain for 
the latch plate and insert into posi- 
tion with screws provided. 
11. Chisel, drill or bore out the 
openings for the latch and bolt. 


How To Install a Cylindrical Lock 

1. Mark height line across edge 
of the door—38” is the usual height 
above the floor. Fold the template 
over the edge of the door, center- 
ing it on the height line. Mark 
centers of the %” and 2 %” holes 
needed with this make and type of 
lock. 

2. Bore a 2¥e” hole through the 
door using a brace and expansion bit 
and then a %” hole into the edge of 
the door with a brace and bit at the 
points marked when using the tem- 
plate. Cut out for latch front with a 


chisel and install the latch unit. 

3. Mark height line for strike on 
the door jamb. Mark the vertical 
center line—this-center line must be 
the same distance from the stop 
molding as latch case center line is 
from edge of door which will hit the 
stop molding. Cut mortise in jamb 
with a chisel for the strike and box. 
Insert both and tighten securely with 
screws. 

4. Adjust the lock to the width 
of the door. To adjust this type of 
lock for a 1%” door, unscrew the 
outside rose plate 4%” from the case. 
To adjust for a 134” door, unscrew 
the outside rose to provide 46” be- 
tween rose plate and case. Adjusting 
for any thickness between 148” and 
1%” is done by setting the rose 
plate at a suitable intermediate po- 
sition. 

5. With latch case in place, in- 
sert the lock assembly into the 24%” 
hole, making sure that the lock case 
catches retainer legs and retractor 
snaps over the tail of the mechan- 
ism. 


Sketches courtesy of 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co. 


6. Place the rose plate over 
fastening screws with “top” up and 
turn clockwise until the unit stops. 
Then tighten screws securely. 

7. Place the inside rose over 
rose plate with notch in rose over 
spring retainer and snap rose down 
so it is flush with the door. 

8. Install the inside knob by 
aligning the lug on the knob with 
narrow slot on edge of spindle. Push 
knob all the way in until the re- 
tainer clicks in slot on knob. 

9. This lock is set for a right 
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hand door. When properly installed 
the-name of the manufacturer must 
be above the key slot. If not, the 
hand must be changed. 

10. To change the hand of the 
lock, turn outside knob counter- 
clockwise approximately 45° and 
insert a small nail in hole of trim 
cap. Depress retainer and slide the 
knob off. Turn the knob 180° until 
manufacturer’s name is on top and 
then replace the knob. 

11. To reverse the latch for 
doors opening outward, pull the 
latch front rim “A” from latch unit 
“B” and rotate the bolt head “C” 
180° or one-half turn. Then replace 
the latch front. The latch case 
should be installed with beveled 
surface of bolt facing the door 
jamb and side of case stamped “out- 
side” facing the outside of the door. 





KNOB MUST BE IN UNLOCKED POSITION 





Drawer Dividers 





Dividers or partitions in a 


' drawer will separate the articles 


stored there. You may use plywood, 
hardboard, lattice stripping, or any 
thin wood for the dividers. 

It is important to plan carefully 
so that each article will fit easily into 
its Own compartment. You may 
wish to make a pattern by placing 
all of the articles on a piece of pa- 
per the size of the bottom of the 
drawer. Mark on the paper the 
space required for each article. 
From this pattern, it will be easy to 
measure the length of wood needed. 

The drawer will be easier to 
clean if you make dividers that are 
removable. One way is to make a 
frame the size of the inside of the 
drawer with dividers fastened into 
the frame. If a frame is not used, 
small cleats that are nailed to the 
side of the drawer may hold remov- 
able dividers in place. The dividers 
may be held in place with masking 
tape, if lightweight articles are to be 
stored in the drawer. 

The way in which you divide the 
drawer will determine the kind of 
wood best suited for the dividers. If 
the drawer is divided into uneven 
sections, it is better to use lattice 
stripping, the sides of an apple box, 
or some other wood at least 14” 
thick so that you can glue and nail 
the partitions to each other at the 
inside joints. 

To separate a drawer into equal 
sections, cut one piece of hardboard 
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Wide drawer with sliding tray. 


Drawer divided in six equal sections. 


Slots in dividers that are to be fitted to- 
gether. 


Drawers divided into equal sections with 


knife rack in center. 
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DRAWER DIVIDERS 


or plywood the length of the drawer 
and two pieces the width of the 
drawer. Mark and cut slots one-half 
the height of the dividers at the 
point where they cross each other 
so they will fit together. 


Sliding Trays 

Shallow sliding trays may be 
made for both shallow and deep 
drawers to use the space to better 
advantage. These trays may slide 
from side to side or from front to 
back. A tray generally covers one- 
third to one-half of the drawer space 
to permit access to the articles 
stored in the bottom of the drawer. 
The tray may be used for storing 
small articles that will not interfere 
with opening and closing the 
drawer. 

The sides of the tray may be 
made of lattice stripping or other 


fairly thin wood. Thin plywood is 
not good for the sides since it will 
not hold well where it is nailed to- 
gether at the corners. Plywood, 
hardboard, or other thin wood may 
be used for the bottom of the tray. 
Lattice stripping or other narrow 
wood may be used for the runners 
on which the tray slides. 

Determine the depth of the tray, 
allow some clearance at the top, and 
nail the runners in place on the sides 
of the drawer. Cut the bottom of 
the tray and fit it into the drawer to 
see that it slides easily. Fit and cut 
the four sides of the tray. Plan them 
so that the pull will be against the 
nail at the corners. For example, in 
a tray that slides from front to back, 
the pieces at either side will extend 
over those at the front and back. 
Nail the four sides of the tray to- 
gether at the corners; then nail the 
bottom to the sides. 


Sketches from Cornell Extension Bulletin 
859, ‘How To Make Cupboard Storage De- 
vices” by L. Leola Cooper 


Narrow drawer with sliding tray. 





Drawer divided into uneven sections. 





There are many projects which 
the handyman undertakes in which 
he has to build drawers. You can 
make a drawer simply by joining 
four pieces of wood with butt joint 
corners using nails or serews and 
then attaching a piece of %” hard- 
board or %4” plywood across the 
entire base. This drawer will serve 
the same function as one made with 
blind dovetail corners. However, 
most homeowners would not like to 
have a drawer of this type as part 





DRAWERS 


of their living room or kitchen fur- 
niture, 


Making a Simple Drawer 


Here is a drawer that anyone 
can make with hand tools. Power 
tools, of course, would help you 
make it faster and easier. 

1. The drawer front, cut out of 1” 
stock, 44” Novoply or 12” plywood, 
has two rabbet corners. The depth 
“D” of the rabbet should be about 
half the thickness of the front panel. 
Its width ‘““W” is the thickness of the 
side pieces. A groove or dado is cut 
about 4” from the bottom to hold 
the drawer base. This groove can be 


Simple butt joint drawer with base across 
bottom. 
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DRAWERS 


SIDE 


Simple drawer for the handyman to make. 


Ye" to fit hardboard or 14” for ply- 
wood and %4” deep. 

2. The sides of the drawer are cut 
out of the same material as the front 
although you can combine thinner 
sides with a 1” front. The height of 
the side “H” is the same as the 
drawer front, while its length “L” is 
the depth of the drawer less the 
thickness of the front beyond the 
rabbet. A groove or dado is cut %4” 


from the rear. This groove is half 
the thickness of the side and 4” 
wide. 

3. Join the front with the sides using 
adhesive and some other means of 
fastening. You can use screws, nails 
or dowels. Use a square to make 
certain that the joints are perfectly 
aligned. Then measure the distance 
between the grooves in the sides. 
Cut a piece of %4” plywood to that 


BOTTOM VIEW 
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An ordinary shelf can support the drawer which will slide on the bottom 
edge of its sides. While this works, you are likely to encounter difficulties 
if the drawer warps or the wood swells. 


DRAWERS 


width and %” shallower than the 
height of the front of the drawer. 
4. Measure the distance between 
the two sides “Y” and cut a piece of 
4s” hardboard or 4%” plywood to 
this width. The length of this base 
“Z” is measured from the front 
panel to the edge of the sides. Slip 
the base into the groove cut in the 
front panel. Note that the back edge 
does not line up with the back of the 
sides—it is about 4” shorter. 

5. Turn the entire drawer upside 
down and set the drawer base into 
the groove cut in the front, after ap- 
plying a liberal coat of glue. Cut two 
pieces of %4” quarter round or 4” 


Getting Drawers To Slide 


How you mount the drawers will 
eventually determine whether you 


x%” finished molding “S” and fas- 
ten it to the sides with small brads. 
These act as braces for the drawer. 
It is best to apply glue to these strips 
before they are nailed to the sides to 
give them extra strength. 

6. Turn drawer right side up again. 
Apply glue to both edges of the back 
and along the bottom edge as well. 
Then set this piece into the grooves 
cut into the sides. The back fits be- 
tween the sides and rests of the 
drawer base. A few small brads 
driven in from the back end of the 
sides will hold the panel securely 
and enable it to withstand any 
abuse. 


have difficulty moving them in and 
out. Here are four methods with a 
few words of caution or comment. 
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Dadoes cut in the outside face of both sides can be used as guides per- 
mitting the drawer to ride on cleats. This keeps the weight off the bot- 
tom. If the cleats are made of hardwood and finely finished and waxed 
you should encounter little trouble for a long time. 


EZ ZZ 





If you prefer to avoid cutting dados in the sides, you can add two small 
cleats to the shelf on which the drawer rests and screw a wider board 
into the base of the drawer, This serves as a guide between the nailed 
cleats. This will help keep the drawer straight but may eventually cause 
difficulty in opening and closing. 
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DRAWERS THAT STICK 


There are metal slides, popularly known as phonograph slides since 


that is where they are used most frequently, which will eliminate all 


worries. With these slides, it is always easy to open and close the 


drawer. However, with these slides or the bottom cleat method it is nec- 


essary to add a false front to the drawer. 





The false front can be made of 4” plywood 
or any thicker lumber. It is somewhat 
larger than the actual drawer front and is 
fastened to it by means of glue and small 
brads with countersunk heads or, if the 
false front is 2” thick, you can use screws 
from the inside through the front of the 
drawer into the false front. 





Drawers 


That Stick 





In damp weather, drawers in 
dressers or cabinets may be difficult 
to open as a result of the paint or 
varnish becoming soft and sticky or 
warping of the wood. 


To relieve this condition, plane 
the bottom edges or sides of the 
drawer until it slides in and out 
readily. Do not plane the top edges, 
however, as this would mar the ap- 
pearance, especially when the 
drawer is open. Apply paraffin to the 
runways and to the bottom edges of 
the drawer after which it should 
slide in and out smoothly. 





Electrical Hazards 





Besides the information con- 
tained in the section on Accident 
Prevention, the following discussion 
gives the various causes of hazards 
due to improper safeguarding in the 
handling of electrical products. 


Shock 


Electrical shock results when a 
perceptible electric current passes 
through a part of the body. If the 
current is very small, it may pro- 
duce only a slight tingling sensation. 
If somewhat larger, the current may 
produce involuntary muscular con- 
tractions which may become decid- 
edly painful. If a dangerous current 
passes through the body, in addition 
to causing violent muscular con- 
tractions, it may prove fatal. 


The amount of current which - 


may flow through the body from 
electrical circuits of 110 to 220 volts 
and the consequent severity of the 
shock depends upon several condi- 
tions, the most important of which 
is the electrical resistance of the 
skin at the points of contact with the 
circuit. Dry, thick skin offers a high 
resistance to electric current, where- 
as the resistance is low if the skin is 
thin and moist. It is the current and 
not the voltage which causes elec- 
tric shock. The voltage is important 
only to the extent that together with 
the resistance it determines the 
amount-of current which will flow 
through the body under a given set 
of conditions. 

Most electrical circuits installed 


ELECTRICAL HAZARDS 


in residences have one of the con- 
ductors grounded, and consequently 
a shock may be received by touch- 
ing a single conductor when a per- 
son is in electrical contact with the 
ground. This contact with the 
ground may be direct (as when 
standing upon soil, wet concrete, 
etc.) or it may be made by touch- 
ing pipes, radiators, water faucets, 
and other metal objects which have 
a direct connection to ground. It 
may also result from standing upon 
a wet floor. Many of the worst elec- 
trical accidents, especially the fatal- 
ities at low voltage, occur to persons 
who make contact with an electrical 
circuit under wet conditions. 





Be wary of loose wires—don’‘t touch with 
your hands until you’re sure the current is 
off. 
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ELECTRICAL HAZARDS 


Burns 


If the current passing through 
the body is large enough, it may ac- 
tually sear the tissue, especially at 
the point of contact with the skin. 
This seldom happens except on cir- 
cuits of high voltage. It is most like- 
ly to happen when the voltage is 
high enough for the electricity to 
spark or arc to the skin before ac- 
tual contact is made with the elec- 
trical conductor. 

Burns are also caused at times 
from immediate proximity to an 
electric arc which has formed be- 
tween two conductors so that the 
current does not flow through the 
person’s body. Such arcs may re- 
sult from a short-circuit or an elec- 
trical circuit, through which cur- 
rent is flowing, that is broken at the 
switch. 


Fires 


The fire hazards of electricity 
usually consist of the overheating 
of conductors which are carrying 
too large a current, or of an electric 
arc in the presence of combustile 
material. An overheated conductor 
may set fire to its insulating cover- 
ing. An electric arc, in addition to 
producing a large quantity of local- 
ized heat, may spatter molten metal 
about and thus set fire to surround- 
ing combustible material. 

The overheating of electrical 
conductors may be brought about 
by trying to operate lamps, motors, 
or appliances which take too much 
current for the circuit to which they 
are connected. This can result from 
connecting too many appliances to 
one circuit, or it may arise from 
some fault in the insulation. 


It is important from a fire-pre- 
vention standpoint that all joints and 
connections in electrical circuits be 
tight and permanent. To prevent 
trouble when they are not, it is best 
that joints be made inside a metallic 
enclosure such as an outlet box or 
switch box. When an electrical in- 
stallation includes loose or improp- 
erly made joint in wires or connec- 
tions to devices, such as switches 
and sockets, dangerous heating or 
sparking may occur at these joints 
or connections even when the cur- 
rents are not excessive. 


Prevention of Hazards 


The design of electrical circuits 
should be, and usually is, such as to 
make it improbable that these haz- 
ards will exist in residential build- 
ings All wiring should be installed 
in accordance with the regulations 
set forth in the National Electrical 
Code and the National Electrical 
Safety Code. To avoid contact with 
live parts, electrical conductors are 
covered with insulating material and 
are not exposed to contact. Exces- 
sive voltages may occur from con- 
tact of outdoor high voltage wires 
with the wires supplying the prem- 
ises. To prevent this hazard, the 
wires of the house circuit are usually 
grounded. To prevent the exposed 
metal covers of electrical equip- 
ment and the metal coverings of 
wires from presenting a hazard in 
case of insulation failure resulting 
in contact with the electrical con- 
ductors, these metal parts are usu- 
ally grounded when the electrical 
equipment is installed. 

The use of electrical appliances 
should be avoided when the hands 
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Use a string to control the pull light over the lava- 


tory—metal, water and electricity don’t mix. 


are wet or when standing upon a wet 
floor or ground, for an electric 
shock under these conditions may 
be fatal. If the use of a portable 
appliance under such conditions 
seems unavoidable, then all exposed 
metal parts on the appliance should 
be connected to ground. Insulation 
is especially subject to breakdown 
when exposed to moisture, and the 
current may consequently leak from 
the electrical conductors or the 
motor winding to the frame of an 
appliance such as a washing ma- 
chine. Grounding the frame of the 
machine will prevent such leakage 


from giving a shock to the opera- 
tor. This may be done by use of a 
separate wire connecting the ex- 
posed metal directly to a cold water 
pipe or by use of a three-conductor 
cord where one conductor is used 
for grounding the exposed metal 
parts of the appliance. A polarized 
plug and receptacle are needed to 
insure that improper connection of 
the grounding conductor will not 
occur. 


Overloading circuit 


To avoid overloading the elec- 
trical wiring, automatic overcurrent 
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protective devices are provided in 
branch circuits. These protective de- 
vices consist of a fuse or circuit- 
breaker designed to open the circuit, 
if for any reason the current be- 
comes too high. The rating of the 
fuse or circuit-breaker is selected to 
correspond to that of the wire. If a 
fuse or circuit-breaker of too high 
rating is used, the wiring may be- 
come overheated to the extent of 
causing a short circuit and starting a 
fire. 


Fuse 


The blowing of a fuse is a warn- 
ing that some fault has occurred or 
that a circuit is overloaded. Before 
a blown fuse is replaced, the fault 
should be ascertained and remedied. 
A fuse of the proper rating may 


Use only UL approved fuses to control the 


electrical circuits in your home. 





then be inserted in place of the 
blown fuse. To replace a blown fuse 
by one of larger rating or to replace 
the fuse by other metal which will 
not give the intended protection is 
to remove a very necessary safe- 
guard. In order that fuses may give 
the intended protection, it is neces- 
sary that their integrity be rigidly 
maintained. The fuse is to the elec- 
trical installation what the safety 
valve is to a steam boiler. To render 
a fuse inoperative is taking a chance 
with life and property which is sim- 
ilar to tying down the safety valve 
of a steam boiler. 

Fuse plugs of 15 amperes, the 
rating suitable for ordinary branch 
circuits, may be easily distinguished 
from those of higher rating by their 
hexagonal shape. This may be a 
hexagonal opening in the cap 
through which the window of mica 
or other material shows, a hexa- 
gonal-shaped recess in the cap, or 
hexagonal impression raised or de- 
pressed on the (metal) cap. Fuses 
of ratings larger than 15 amperes 
do not carry such a hexagonal de- 
sign. 


Disconnecting Current 


The entire supply of electric cur- 
rent may be cut off where it enters 
the house system by pulling or dis- 
connecting the main switch, which 
is usually located in metal box near 
the meter in the basement. 

Each adult member of the house- 
hold should be familiar with the 
means for disconnecting the cur- 
rent. The method of operation will 
vary according to the type of design. 
In most equipment, a handle pro- 
trudes from the box or enclosure, 
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Don’t touch the main fuse box if you’re wet 


or if there’s water on the floor. 


and the circuit is disconnected by 
pulling the operating lever down; on 
circuit breakers or pulling out type 
switches, the method of opening is 
indicated on the outside of the en- 
closure. In case of fire or other 
emergency, or when a house is to be 
left unoccupied for long periods, the 
main switch should be opened. 


Portable Appliance Cords 


Cords to portable electrical ap- 
pliances such as lamps, pressing 
irons, and fans, cannot, of course, 


be either out of reach or guarded by 
exterior metal covers. For this rea- 
son the insulation of such cords is 
more subject to deterioration by 
mechanical injury and moisture than 
fixed wires. These cords in general 
present a greater shock hazard than 
other parts of the electrical installa- 
tion. The use of such cords is one 
of the principal reasons for the 
grounding of circuits. 

Cords are adversely affected by 
moisture, oil, heat, and handling. 
Where any abrasion of the protec- 
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tive covering is noted, the condition 
should be promptly corrected. If the 
cord is kinked or sharply bent in 
handling, some of the cord strands 
may break and later pierce the in- 
sulating covering. Persons contact- 
ing these exposed strands may re- 
ceive a shock. Cords should be made 
as short as convenient and, where 
practicable, located and used away 
from radiators or set tubs, kitchen 
ranges or sinks, bathroom fittings, 
cement basement floors, or other ob- 
jects well connected with the 
ground, whereby a person touching 
the cord may become a part of an 
electric circuit and receive a shock. 

Where the surfaces are very 
damp and especially where the air 







may be moist with steam, as in 
bathrooms, kitchens, and laundries, 
the conditions are especially bad 
for the cord and permit more severe 
shock if the cord is abraded or other- 
wise injured. For this reason, cords 
used in laundries, bathrooms, and 
similar places should have special 
waterproof coverings. A_ special 
type of cord is supplied for heating 
appliances. In general, in such 
places, the floor on which users 
stand should be covered with dry 
wood, rubber, or other insulating 
material, and caution should be ob- 
served in handling the cord. The 
National Electric Code gives types 
and uses of flexible cord. 


Lamps and Appliances 


The same general considerations 
that apply to the use of cords in 
various locations apply to the use of 
portable appliances in the same lo- 
cations. 


Frayed electrical cords are a hazard; re- 
pair them at once. 





Members of the household using 
portable appliances should keep 
away from grounded objects. The 
use of such appliances by persons 
while in bathtubs or when likely to 
touch faucets, laundry tubs, kitchen 
ranges, or other grounded objects is 
particularly dangerous. The danger 
is greater for persons in bathtubs be- 
cause the skin is wet and a large sur- 
face of the body may be in contact 
with the conducting water. Acci- 
dents involving electric shock under 
these circumstances may be ex- 
pected to be fatal. 

In nearly all cases where an elec- 
trical accident has occurred in the 
bathroom, the victim’s body was 
wet. In most cases the person was 
in a bathtub. Under this condition 
he may have attempted to turn the 
switch of an electric light or appli- 
ance. In these instances the part of 
the switch, appliance, or socket that 
he touched was uninsulated and in 
contact with the ungrounded part 
of the electric circut. 

Electric fixtures in the bathroom 
preferably should be controlled by 
a wall switch near the entrance door. 
Key and chain sockets should be 
avoided; ceiling fixtures are best. No 
electrical appliances which require 
handling should be used in the bath- 
room unless specially designed for 
such use, as electric shavers. To per- 
mit accessibility for aid in case of 
accident, bathroom doors should re- 
main unlocked if practicable, or 
have a lock that can be opened from 
the outside in an emergency. 

Brass-shell sockets should not be 
installed in the basement or places 
liable to have damp floors if key 
sockets are used. Only porcelain or 





When working about the house, use a 
screw-in ground connection when using 
portable power tools, like an electric drill. 


composition sockets should be em- 
ployed under such circumstances. 
Portable extension lamps are 
often put together by inexperienced 
persons, and records show them to 
be frequently involved in severe 
accidents or fires. Extension lamps 
should not be made up of twisted 
lamp cord and brass-shell sockets. 
They should be equipped with a 
socket of ,.non-absorptive insulating 
material, and the insulated conduc- 
tors should be inclosed within an 
outer protective covering. 
Electric-lamp bulbs become 
very hot when free ventilation is in- 
terrupted. Where these lamps come 
in contact with curtains, carpets, 
woodwork, or bedding, the use of 
suitable inclosing wire basket guards 














Always ground your portable power tools 


when working in the basement. 


is essential. Such guards also pro- 
tect the bulbs against breakage. 
Paper or cloth articles should never 
be placed in contact with lamp 
bulbs, and such materials should be 
used for lamp shades only if very 
liberal ventilating space is left be- 
tween the shade and lamp bulb. 
Where it is necessary to make 
use of portable lamps or appliances 
in such places as a garage having a 
cement or earth floor, use a special 
type of portable cord containing an 
additional wire for grounding the 
frame or case of the appliance. Spe- 
cial types of plug and receptacle are 
necessary for the use of this cord to 
prevent insertion of the plug in the 
ordinary type of receptacle. The ap- 





pliance or lamp may, therefore, be 
used only where the special recep- 
tacles are installed. Such receptacles 
are not usually installed in resi- 
dences, but are becoming common 
for use in factories. In some states 
they are now required for cetain 
industrial installations. 

A rather common hazard is the 
overloading of lighting fixtures by 
the attachment of portable appli- 
ances. Large numbers of electrical 
appliances are coming into use be- 
cause of their convenience and in- 
trinsic safety as compared with heat- 
ing and power appliances depend- 
ing on other forms of energy. Light- 
ing fixtures are generally designed 
for supplying current to lamps, but 
not for supplying some of the larger 
appliances or several of the smaller 
ones. A single lamp socket rated 
660 watts cannot be used with safe- 
ty to supply a flatiron or toaster 
rated 1,000 wats. Use of a multiple 
outlet plug or similar device in a 
lamp socket provides an even great- 
er Opportunity for overloading. 


Water Heaters 


There have been offered for sale 
portable immersion water heaters in 
which the current-carrying parts 
come into direct contact with the 
water to be heated. Ordinarily part 
of the current will flow through the 
water to the containing vessel and 
is a shock hazard to anyone placing 
his hands in the water or touching 
the container. The use of such types 
of water heater is not recommended. 

To get quick results in heating 
water, a larger current is usually 
needed than .can be supplied by the 





When using a portable drop light, make 
sure it has a wire cage around the bulb 
and keep it away from anything that’s 
inflammable. 


ordinary branch circuit. Water heat- 
ers intended to be plugged in on 
such circuits should consequently be 
viewed with suspicion and should 
not be employed if rated at more 
than 15 amperes. Any appliance 
which does not have the rated cur- 
rent or wattage and voltage plainly 
marked should not be used. 

Satisfactory water heaters of 
both the storage and instantaneous 
types are available for permanent 
installation, but these usually re- 
quire a separate circuit to supply 
the needed high current. 


Radio and Television 


In erecting an antenna, care 
should be taken to avoid contact 
with or crossing over or under elec- 
tric power, light, telephone, or tele- 
graph conductors. Contact between 
antenna wires and power conduc- 
tors has often caused fatal shock. 

During a lightning storm it is a 
good plan to disconnect outdoor an- 
tennas from the radio or television 
set and connect them to an effective 
ground. Information on grounding 
is contained in the National Elec- 
trical Safety Code. It is always nec- 
essary to have a lightning arrester 
connected to the lead-in wire from 
an outside antenna. 

Before attempting to replace the 
tubes or pilot light in a radio set, 
make sure the set is disconnected 
from the supply circuit by pulling 
out the plug supplying the set. Be- 
cause of the high voltage circuits 
present in television equipment, be 
careful when making repairs. 





Radio Transmitting Stations 


Installations of amateur trans- 
mitting stations should be made only 
by competent persons familiar with 
local regulations and the rules of the 
National Electrical Safety Code. As 
therein required, radio transmitting 
equipment should be kept discon- 
nected from the antenna system 
when not in use and the antenna 
effectively grounded. This can be 
done by use of a double-throw, 
single-pole switch outside the build- 
ing. The antenna should not be at- 
tached to the radio apparatus inside 
the house during severe lightning 
storms. 

Antennas used for transmitting 
should be carefully erected with 
poles or towers guyed in such a 
manner that they cannot fall even if 
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the antenna wire should be acciden- 
tally broken. The following situa- 
tions should be avoided in erecting 
antennas and guy wires: (a) at- 
tachments to electric power, light, 
telephone or telegraph poles; (b) 
crossing over railroad tracks or pub- 
lic roads; and (c) crossing over or 
under electric power, light, tele- 
phone or telegraph wires. 

As some of the circuits in radio 
transmitting equipment present a 
serious shock hazard, construction 
or arrangement should be such as to 
prevent contact with these circuits 
during operation of the equipment. 


Laundry Appliances 

Electrical appliances and ma- 
chinery used in laundry work, such 
as washing machines, involve a spe- 
cial hazard, since they are fre- 
quently used in a basement or other 
damp place. Even when the laundry 
room is not permanently damp, 
water is likely to be spilled on the 
floor. A person standing upon a 
damp floor is especially liable to a 
severe electrical shock from contact 
with a live wire or machine frame, 
because a good conducting path to 
ground is thereby provided. 

It is obvious that in laundries 
and places equally subject to damp- 
ness, exposed metal parts of motors 
or machines should not be permit- 
ted to become alive through any 
failure of insulation. There is an 
easy way to prevent this, and it is by 
making a positive connection to 
ground. Motors permanently in- 
stalled are regularly grounded, but 
with portable machines this is not 
customary. If the portable laundry 
appliance is not provided with a 


grounding conductor in the cord (it 
will be marked with a green color), 
grounding should be provided by 
using a separate wire not smaller 
than No. 10 AWG, connecting one 
end to the frame of the washing ma- 
chine and the other end to the near- 
est cold water pipe. A ground clamp 
is used for this purpose. If a ground- 
ing conductor is provided in the 
flexible cord, the receptacle used for 
its connection should be of the type 
to receive the attachment properly, 
and should provide a_ reliable 
ground connection for the ground- 
ing conductor. 

A motor-operated _ wringer 
should be equipped with a guard or 
with a device which will stop the 
motor or release the wringer in case 
one’s hand gets caught. 


Switches 


Next to portable appliances, 
switches are the most handled por- 
tion of electrical equipment equip- 
ment, and the live parts should con- 
sequently not be exposed to contact. 
In modern installations this is ac- 
complished by the inclosure of 
switches under the flush plates of 
metal wall boxes with only handles 
or push butttons projecting, or by 
the use of snap switches with fiber- 
lined metal enclosures. Where snap 
switches are used in damp locations, 
and particularly in bathrooms, the 
covers should be of porcelain or 
other material not so likely to fail 
under damp conditions as is a fiber 
lining. 

Switches should be placed in 
convenient locations. This is espe- 
cially true of the main or service 
switch which is installed for the pur- 





pose of cutting off the building wir- 
ing from the source of electrical 
supply This switch should be acces- 
sible at all times and stored material 
should not be placed so as to block 
access to it. When a house is to be 


‘left unoccupied for long periods, it 


is well to open this switch. 


Outdoor Hazards 


Electrical wiring outside of 
buildings is either placed under- 
ground or is mounted upon over- 
head structures, such as wood poles 
or steel towers with suitable clear- 
ance from buildings, trees, and 
other objects and suitable separa- 
tions of the several conductors. 

Every householder can help 
eliminate a serious hazard by re- 
porting to the electric-light com- 
pany, or other proper authority, any 
wires which have fallen in the street 
or which have broken or sagged 
down so as to be within reach of 
pedestrians or vehicles. Contacts of 
conductors with trees are not so se- 
rious, but even this should not be 
permitted to continue. Broken or 
sagging wires are most likely to be 
observed after heavy storms. 

The reduction in the safe clear- 
ances of overhead wires constitutes 
the only danger to the public from 
such wires. They are responsible for 
a considerable number of fatalities 
annually. These occur from contact 
with fallen or broken wires, from 
unauthorized climbing of poles, 
rom contact of other wires with 
the electric-power wires, and oc- 
casionally from some tall object 
such as a derrick being moved in 
the street where there is insufficient 
clearance. 





You can buy tools with insulated handles 
or else there's a plastic liquid into which 


you can dip the handles to produce an in- 
sulated covering. 


The covering of high-voltage 
wires cannot be depended upon to 
supply sufficient insulation for 
safety, and no one should touch a 
high-voltage wire even though it is 
covered with such insulation. 

The flying of kites near over- 
head wires has been responsible for 
a number of accidents, particularly 
where wire has been used as a kite 
string or where cotton string has 
become wet. Children should be in- 
structed not to fly kites near over- 
head wires or to throw strings or 
pieces of wire over the power wires. 
They should also be warned against 
climbing of poles or trees near 
which electric wires pass. 

Another frequent cause of in- 
jury has been the attempt to erect 
radio-antenna conductors in loca- 
tions where it was necessary to 
carry them over electric light or 
power wires. Contact with the 
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power wire by an antenna wire held 
in the hand subjects the victim to a 
severe and probably fatal electrical 
shock. Antenna wires should never 
be erected in the immediate vicinity 
of electric light or power wires. 
Electric light companies usually 
trim trees near which their wires 
pass so as to avoid contact. With 
later growth of the trees such con- 
tacts frequently develop, and trees 
should be kept trimmed so as to 
avoid this. Such a contact may rub 
the insulating covering of a wire 
until it is bare, and the wet surface 
of a tree during a rainstorm may be 








sufficiently conducting so that it be- 
comes hazardous to touch the tree 
at any point. 

Persons should also avoid 
touching wet poles that carry elec- 
tric light or power wires. Such wires 
are usually mounted upon insula- 
tors, but during a storm the wire 
may come in contact with the pole 
or cross arm and if the pole is wet 
the current may be conducted to a 
person touching it near the ground. 
Contact with the guy wires which 
support poles should also be 
avoided, since live wires may also 
sag against them during a storm. 
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Electrical Wiring 





The average handyman can do 


-many electrical jobs around the 


house. BUT it is essential that he 
know exactly what he’s doing and 
that he follow accepted electrical 
and safety rules. Before going any 
further, here is one rule to follow at 
all times: Do not touch any wire or 
fixture unless the current to that 
wire or fixture is OFF! 

In this section on electrical wir- 
ing, you will find a basic explana- 
tion of wiring circuits, some terms 
commonly used, working hints 
when handling electrical wires and 
specific wiring problems and their 
solution. It is strongly recom- 
mended that you read through all 
the sections to obtain all the rules, 
working techniques and a basic un- 
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derstanding of what you are doing 
before you tackle an electrical job 
about the house. 

Working with electricity is 
simple and a lot easier than doing 
masonry work. It is, however, more 
dangerous unless you know the 
rules. In some communities, only 
professional electricians are author- 
ized to do any wiring in your home. 
In other areas, it is possible for the 
handyman to do the electrical work 
and have it inspected by local au- 
thorities. 

When any wiring is to be done, 
whether it has to be inspected or 
not, the work must conform to 
standard wiring rules and regula- 
tions. Many of these rules are noted 
in the following sections. However, 
you should ask your local building 
authority for a copy of the local 
code, and also obtain the national 
wiring code from the Board of Fire 
Underwriters. 
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Gatvanized nails, copper and copper alloys run about 10% 
pound; aluminum nails run about three times as many per 
count for corresponding sizes of steel nails shown in table 


These are approximate average figures for ordinary wire nails. Heavy 
gauge nails and large heads will run correspondingly fewer per pound; 
slim nails and small heads correspondingly more. 
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The Tools You Need for Wiring 


The tools you need for an elec- 
trical job depend upon the exact job 
you have in mind. Here, however, is 
a collection of tools which is useful 
for interior and exterior wiring of 
all types: 

1. Hammer—for driving nails, 
staples and fastening hangers. 

2. Drill bit—one that will make 
a hole large enough for the electri- 
cal cable, BX or Romex, to pass 
through. 

3. Masonry bit—needed if you 
have to makes holes in concrete or 
brick walls. 

4. Extension bit—a shaft ex- 
tension to enable you to drill deep 
holes or to reach difficult-to-get-at 
places. 

5. Drill—you can use a hand or 
electric drill or even a brace for 
boring holes. 

6. Keyhole saw=—for cutting 
holes and irregular shapes. 

7. Hacksaw—for cutting BX 
cable, wire lath or wood lath and 
plaster. 

8. Test light—this inexpensive 
unit is used to trace and test cir- 
cuits, to check if the current is on or 
off in the cable as you work. 

9. Wire stripper—this adjust- 
able plier-like tool will quickly and 
easily strip the insulation off the 
wires you need for joining to 
switches, outlets, pilot lights or fix- 
tures. 

10. Blow torch—this liquefied 
petroleum torch is compact and 
convenient for an average handy- 
man to use. It is needed to heat the 
wires when they are to be soldered. 

11. Folding rule—for measur- 


ing distances, wire and openings. 

12. Chisel—for notching studs, 
rafters, joists and lath to make an 
opening for the cable or conduit to 
pass through. 

13. Lever-jaw wrench—can be 

used as a pliers, lock wrench and a 
pipe wrench while working. 
14. Linesmen’s pliers—this tool is 
used for cutting wires, gripping 
locknuts, etc. Note that the model 
shown in photograph has heavy rub- 
ber handles that form an insulation 
over the pliers as an added safety 
measure when working with wires. 

15. Pocket knife—for cutting 
insulation and cleaning wires. 

16. Fish tape—used to pull 
wire through a wall, floor or con- 
duit. 

17. Conduit bender — this 
‘hickey’ will help you bend conduit 
in the approved manner. It is pos- 
sible to bend the conduit without 
collapsing the walls of the tube or 
pipe. 

18. Screwdriver — to tighten 
screws on connectors, switches and 
outlets and elsewhere when a screw 
has to be driven. 

19. Offset screwdriver — to 
reach hard-to-get-at screws, especi- 
ally inside of switch, outlet and 
junction boxes. ~ 

20. Long-nose _ pliers—helpful 
in bending ends of wire to fit under 
screw terminals. 


The Materials You Need 


WIRE is your first requirement. 
Which type you use depends upon 
where the wire will be used and up- 
on your local electrical code. You 
can use armored cable, commonly 
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called BX cable, non-metallic 
sheathed cable, called Romex, rub- 
ber-covered cable or insulated wires 
through a conduit or pipe. It is best 
to use the same type of cable as is 
now used in your home, although 
this is not essential. However, add- 
ing BX cable to a home wired in Ro- 
mex requires special grounding for 
the BX, and adding Romex to a 
home wired with BX requires the 
use of a grounding wire in the Ro- 
mex so that all boxes are properly 
grounded. 

The size of the wire is deter- 
mined by the load it will carry. If 
the wire is to be used outdoors, it is 
necessary to use rubber-covered 
cable or insulated wires through 
pipe or conduit. Inside the home, 
you can use either Romex or BX, 
depending upon the local code re- 
quirements. 


SWITCHES are used to make 
or break a line; that is, to close the 
circuit or open it. When the circuit 
is closed, the switch is in the ‘on’ 
position. When the circuit is open, 
the switch is in the ‘off’ position. 
Several different types of switches 
are used in the home: 

1. The standard switch nor- 
mally used is a SPST—-single-pole, 
single-throw switch. That is, the 
switch is used only on one line—it 
is connected in series with the black 
or ‘hot’ wire. It can be opened or 
closed. 

2. Another type of switch that 
can be used in special applications 
for the same purpose is a DPST— 
double-pole, single-throw switch. It 
is connected to both the white and 
black wires; it opens or closes both 
lines when the switch handle is 
moved. 


Three types of cable a handyman can use: BX or armored cable, 


Romex or non-metallic sheathed cable, or rubber-covered cable. 





These switches NOT used on electrical 
lines are presented to show the details of 
single-pole  double-pole, _single-throw 
and double-throw operation. The one on 
the left is a DPDT—double-pole, double- 
throw switch. Note that the handle can 
be moved into the top or bottom posi- 


“tion or left in the center. There are two 


wire terminals for each position, making 
it a double-pole, and there are two closed 
positions for the handle, making it a 
double-throw. The switch on the right is a 
DPST—double-pole, single-throw. The two 
wire terminals make it a double-pole, but 
there is only one closed position. There- 
fore, it is called a single throw. 


3. When two switches are used 
to control a single light, a three-way 
switch is used. It is necessary to run 
a three-wire cable between the 
switches in this type of wiring. 


4. When three switches are 
used to control a single light, a four- 
way switch is necessary. This is a 
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: 


“has four terminal 
screws and is wired to two three- 
way switches as shown in a wiring 
diagram later in this section. 


Standard electric switches used in the home. These in- 
clude a SPST, a three-way switch and an outlet. 
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These are Despard electric fixtures; sev- 
eral can be mounted within a special 
plate in a single box. From upper left 








across: SPST, 3-way switch, 4-way switch; 
bottom row across: outlet, pilot light, 
neon pilot light. 


These are some of the accessory items you need for electrical 
wiring jobs, They include switch, junction and outlet boxes, 


cable connectors, staples, solderless connectors, solder and tapes. 








OTHER MATERIALS—In ad- 
dition to the wire, switches, outlets 
and pilot lights, you need outlet, 
switch or junction boxes, as well as 
connectors which secure the wire 
cable to the boxes. 


1. A switch box, usually rec- 
tangular in shape, can be used to 
house a switch or even an outlet. 

2. A junction box, usually oc- 
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tagonal in shape, is used for the 
joining of wires or for attaching a 
light fixture. 

3. An outlet box, usually a shal- 
low rectangular shaped unit, is used 
to house an outlet. 

You also need solderless con- 
nectors or solder and tape for join- 
ing the wires, and straps or staples 
to anchor the cable to the wall and 
joists as it is installed. 


Wiring Symbols 


The following electrical symbols 
are used in house plans and blue- 
prints. They will help you read the 


plans more intelligently and also en- 
able the handyman to figure out 
special wiring circuits. 
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GENERAL OUTLETS 
Lighting Outlet 


Ceiling Lighting Outlet for re- 
cessed fixture (outline shows 
shape of fixture) 


Continuous Wireway for 
Fluorescent Lighting on 
ceiling, in coves, cornices, 
etc. (Extend rectangle to 
show length of installation) 


Lighting Outlet with Lamp 
Holder 


Lighting Outlet with Lamp 
Holder and Pull Switch 


Fan Outlet 

Junction Box 

Drop-Cord Equipped Outlet 
Clock Outlet 


CONVENIENCE OUTLETS 


Duplex Convenience Outlet 


Triplex Convenience Outlet 
(Substitute other numbers 
for other variations in 
number of plug positions.) 


Duplex Convenience Outlet— 
Split Wired 

Duplex Convenience Outlet 
for Grounding-Type Plugs 


Weatherproof Convenience 
Outlet 


Multi-Outlet Assembly (Extend 
arrows to limits of installa- 
tion. Use appropriate sym- 
bol to indicate type of out- 
let. Also indicate spacing of 
outlets as X inches.) 


Combination Switch and 
Convenience Outlet 


Floor Outlet 

Range Outlet 

Special-Purpose Outlet. Use 
subscript letters to indicate 


function. DW-Dishwasher, 
CD-Clothes Dryer, etc. 


SWITCH OUTLETS 
Single-Pole Switch 
Three-Way Switch 
Four-Way Switch 
Automatic Door Switch 
Switch and Pilot Light 
Weatherproof Switch 
Double Pole Switch 


LOW-VOLTAGE SWITCHING 
SYSTEMS 


Switch for Low-Voltage Relay 
Systems 


Master Switch for Low-Voltage 
Relay Systems 


ANY 


[2 avrose ¢adtde 


Relay-Equipped Lighting 
Outlet 


Low-Voltage Relay System 
Wiring 

AUXILIARY SYSTEMS 
Push Button 
Buzzer 
Bell 
Combination Bell-Buzzer 
Chime 


Annunciator 


AUXILIARY SYSTEMS 
Electric Door Opener 
Maid’s Signal Plug 


Interconnection Box 
Bell-Ringing Transformer 


Outside Telephone 
Interconnecting Telephone 


Television Outlet 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Service Panel 
Distribution Panel 


Switch Leg Indication. Con- 
nects outlets with control 
points. 
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While electrical engineering is a 
complex subject reserved for the 
professionals, it is essential that the 
handyman be familiar with certain 
basic terms before he starts any 
electrical project. As you read 
through this list, you'll be amazed at 
all the terms with which you are al- 
ready familiar even though you 
might have done only a few simple 
wiring jobs. However, for the sake 
of clarity and safety in following the 
detailed instructions given later in 
this section, here are several of the 
more important terms together with 
their meaning: 

AC—Alternating current: the type 
of power used in most home 
wiring systems: usually 60 cy- 
cles, but 25- and 50-cycle sys- 
tems are used in a few localities. 

AMPERE—This is a unit of meas- 
ure of the rate of flow of elec- 
tricity, something like the gal- 
lons per minute.in a water sys- 
tem. 

BUSHING—An insulator which 
fits around the wires at the end 
of.a BX cable to prevent the cut 
metal from fraying the insula- 
tion covering the wires. 

CIRCUIT—The complete flow of 
electricity is traced through 
what is technically called a cir- 
cuit; it is the flow of current 
through a wire from the source 
of supply to one or more out- 
lets and then back to the source 
of supply through another wire. 

CIRCUIT-BREAKER — It per- 
forms the same function as a 
fuse in opening or breaking the 
circuit when there is an over- 
load of current, but needs only 
to be reset. 


CONDUCTORS—The trade name 
for electric wires. 

CONDUIT—This is metal tubing 
resembling pipe through which 
wires are run; it is used fre- 
quently when running wires un- 
derground or in areas where ex- 
posed wires are in danger of 
being frayed, broken or cut. 

BX—Common trade term used for 
armored cable. 

CONNECTOR—Also called a BX 
connector, this fitting is used to 
secure the conductors to an out- 
let, junction or switch box. 

DC—Direct current: the type of 
power still used in some areas 
for home wiring; also the cur- 
rent flow from batteries where 
one wire is always ‘positive’ or 
hot and the other always ‘nega- 
tive’ or ground. 

FUSE—A safety device which 
breaks the flow of current or 
electricity whenever a circuit is 
overloaded. 

GROUNDING—The connection 
of the electrical system to the 
earth, a precaution necessary to 
prevent damage from lightning 
and to minimize the danger 
from shocks. 

H.P.—Horsepower: a unit of meas- 
ure of work; one H.P. equals 
746 watts. 

HOT WIRES—The power-carry- 
ing wires, usually black or red, 
as distinguished from the neu- 
tral wires, usually white. 

INSULATION — A protective 
sheathing used over wires to 
prevent the escape of electricity. 

JUNCTION BOX—A metal box, 
either square or octagonal, in 





which wires from different cir- 
cuits are joined. 

OUTLET—A device or fixture that 
permits tapping off electricity at 
convenient locations for lights 
or appliances. 

OUTLET BOX—A unit in which 
an outlet or to which a fixture 
such as a ceiling light is secured 
and joined to the wiring system. 

OVERLOAD—tTerm used to de- 
scribe an electrical condition in 
which too much current is flow- 
ing through the line for the fuse 
controlling that particular line. 

POLARIZING—ldentification of 
wires by color throughout the 
entire system to help assure that 
hot wires will be connected only 
to hot wires and that neutral 
wires run in a continuous un- 
interrupted connection back to 
the ground terminal. 

RECEPTACLE—Similar to outlet: 
a unit to which electric cords 
can be plugged in conveniently. 

ROMEX—Term used for non-me- 
tallic sheathed cable. 

SERVICE ENTRANCE SWITCH 
—Technical name for a fuse 
box; it is the main panel through 
which electricity is brought into 
the building and then distrib- 
uted to various branch circuits. 
It contains the main disconnect 
switch for the entire wiring sys- 
tem as well as fuses or circuit- 
breakers for the individual lines. 

SHORT CIRCUIT — Popularly 
called a ‘short,’ it is an improper 
connection between hot wires or 
between a hot wire and a neutral 
wire. 

SWITCH—A device for breaking 
the flow of current. 


SWITCH BOX—A metal unit, usu- 
ally a rectangle but can be 
square, in which a switch or 
switches are connected to the 
circuit. 

THREE-WAY SWITCH—A type 
of switch which is used in pairs 
to control the same light from 
two different points. 

UNDERWRITERS’ LABORATO- 
RIES—A nationally accepted 
organization which tests all 
types of wiring materials and 
devices to make certain that 
they meet minimum standards 
for safety and quality. If the 
item meets their approval, it 
usually carries a UL seal or tag. 
Don’t take chances with infer- 
ior materials—look for the UL 
seal or tag when you buy. 

VOLT—This is a unit used in meas- 
uring electrical pressure, like 
pounds in a water system. 

VOLTAGE DROP—This term is 
used to indicate the loss of volt- 
age which occurs when wires 
are overloaded or when the cur- 
rent has to travel a great dis- 
tance through a wire. 

WATT—This unit shows the cur- 
rent drain taking into account 
both voltage and amperage. For 
example, 1 watt is equal to | am- 
pere at | volt, or 75 watts on a 
bulb indicates that the bulb con- 
sumes about .64 (slightly more 
than ‘4oths) of an ampere at 115 
volts. 

WATT HOUR—One watt used for 
one hour equals 1 watt hour; 

1,000 watt hours equals 1 kilo- 
watt hour (Kwh), which is the 
unit by which electricity is me- 
tered. 
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Adequate Wiring For Your Home 

Adequate wiring in your home 
depends upon (a) the load which 
the service entrance lines will carry 
to your home, and (b) the number 
of branch circuits to carry full 
power to the appliances and light- 
ing fixtures. Today’s home has 
many more appliances than homes 
of 10 or 20 years ago. Now there 
are washing machines, clothes dry- 
ers, freezers, air conditioners, TV 
sets—appliances commonly found 
in the home today which were not 
present years back. 

The addition of more appliances 
puts a greater strain on the electri- 
cal wires. You just cannot keep add- 
ing appliances in a home without 
providing for more current to enter 
a home. Just as an analogy—if you 
were to add four or five bathtubs to 
your home today without changing 
the main water pipe, you would not 
expect the tubs to be’ filled at the 
same rate as the single tub is today. 
The same is true of electricity. As 
you add appliances, it is necessary 
to increase the load-carrying capac- 
ity of the service wires. 

Check with your local public 
utilities to determine what size wires 
are used in your service connection 
box and what load they are meant 
to carry. A #6 wire should be used 
for the service entrance, or a #4; if 
there is any doubt, it’s better to use 
a #4, for you will always have ad- 
ditional current capacity available. 

Here are some standard ar- 
rangements for service entrance 
hook-ups: 

1. For minimum service you 
should have 3-wire #6 service con- 
ductors — usually - 115-230 volts 


with a 60-ampere switch or fuse. 
This will provide for a range circuit, 
three 15-ampere branch circuits 
and one 20-ampere branch circuit. 

2. For maximum service, you 
should have 3-wire #4 service con- 
ductors—115-230 volts with a 100- 
ampere switch or fuse. This is the 
size required for a seven-circuit in- 
stallation in a home. 


BRANCH CIRCUITS 


The service conductors are di- 
vided into branches so that if an 
overload or short occurs in one cir- 
cuit, only the fuse of that circuit 
will be affected. The current in the 
rest of the lines will continue while 
the current in only the one line will 
stop. 

You must have at least one 20- 
ampere appliance circuit for your 
kitchen and laundry area. This cir- 
cuit should be independent of the 
lights in those rooms. It is best to 
have one separate circuit for the 
kitchen and another for the laun- 
dry. 

A separate 15-ampere lighting 
circuit is recommended for every 
500 square feet of floor space in 
your home. These circuits can be 
used to power the room lights, ra- 
dios, fans and other smaller appli- 
ances. j 

Heavier appliances require ad- 
ditional circuits. It is best to check 
the load on each circuit before in- 
troducing another item. A room 
space heater, for example, draws 
about 10 amperes. You can readily 
see what would happen if it were 
connected in a circuit which is al- 
ready drawing about 15 amperes or 
even 10 amperes. The fuse would 





The Wattage Requirements of Major Appliances in the Home 


Average 


Fixed Appliances Wattage* 


1. Refrigerator 
2. Range 


3. Fan 
4. Dishwasher 
5. Food Waste Disposer 


6. Water Heater 
7. Automatic Washer 
8. Clothes Dryer 
9. lroner 
Source: Edison Electric Institute 





blow because too much current is 
passing through the line. See the ac- 
companying tables showing the 


. Furnace Fan 

. Oil Burner 

. Stoker 

. Heat Pump 

. Electronic Air Cleaner 

. Air Conditioner (Central) | (2 to 5 HP) 
. Water Pump 265 

. Dehumidifier 210 

. Home Freezer 255 


MISCELLANEOUS 


19. Attic Fan 
20. Room Air Conditioner 
21. Bathroom Heater 


average wattage of appliances in the 
home. 


Source: Edison Electric Institute 


The Wattage Requirements of Portable Appliances 


Appliances 









1. Bed Covering 
2. Bottle Warmer 
3. Broiler 

. Clock 


. Coffee Maker (Automatic) 
6. Cooker (Egg) 
7. Fan (Desk) 

8. Floor Polisher 


9. Fruit Extractor 
10. Germicidal Lamp 
« Grill 

. Hair Dryer 


13. Heater (Radiant) 

14. Heating Pad 

. Heat Lamp (Infra-red) 
. Hot Plate 


. Iron (Hand) 
. Mixer (Food) 
. Percolator 

. Radio 


. Radio Phonograph 
22. Razor (Electric) 
23. Roaster 

. Sewing Machine 


















. Sun Lamp 
26. Television 
27. Toaster 

. Vacuum Cleaner 






29. Vibrator 
30. Waffle Baker 


Average 
| Wattages* 









































Cartridge fuses are normally used in the 


service entrance box to control the main 
electrical lines. The screw-in glass fuses 
are used as safety devices to control the 
branch circuits. 


When the Fuse Blows 


When a fuse blows or burns out, 
it is a sign that you may have an 
overload or a short circuit. It’s easy 
to see if a plug-type fuse is burned 
out, but cartridge fuses do not 
change in appearance. 

It is a good idea to have a list of 
the switches, outlets and lights that 
each fuse controls pasted on the in- 
side of the cover of the fuse box. In 
this way, you will know instantly 
which fuse controls what line when 
you are doing any electrical wiring 
repairs or installations. 

When a fuse blows, you should: 

1. Turn off the master switch 
controlling the service conductors 
bring current into the house. 

2. Remove the blown fuse and 
replace it with a 25-watt bulb to test 
the line. 

3. Put the current on again. If 
the bulb burns dimly, the line is 


overloaded. This means that some 
appliances should be disconnected. 
It is a sign that you should have a 
new line added to carry the extra 
load normally required. 

4. If the bulb burns brightly, 
there is a short circuit somewhere in 
the line. If you have a helper to 
watch the bulb, you can go the line 
and unscrew or turn off the lights on 
that circuit and disconnect any ap- 
pliance. Do one at a time; when the 
test bulb goes out, you have found 
your trouble. 

5. Leave the appliance discon- 
nected or the switch off and put ina 
new fuse. Turn the main switch on 
again. 

6. If the fuse blows again im- 
mediately after you have screwed it 
in place, your difficulty may be 
more serious. There may be another 
short in the line caused by an ap- 
pliance, switch or light, or there 
may be a short in the line itself. 
Here is where you can use profes- 
sional help. 

7. If nothing happens to the 
fuse, it is necessary to correct the 
short in the appliance, switch or 
lamp socket at a convenient time. 
Remember to shut off the current if 
it’s necessary to replace a switch or 
fixture socket. 

One note of caution: do not 
change fuses in the dark! Keep a 
flashlight handy near the fuse box 
for just such emergencies. 


WIRES IN THE BRANCH 
CIRCUITS 


When wiring branch circuits, it 
is best not to put all the lights and 
outlets in any one room on the same 





circuit. If that fuse were to blow 
you’d have no source of current in 
the room. Frequently, local wiring 
regulations require that ceiling 
lights and wall outlets be installed 
on separate circuits. 

Here are the recommended 
sizes of wire to use in different parts 
of the home: 

1. For room lighting circuits— 
for ceiling or wall fixtures, portable 
lamps, radio, TV and movable ap- 
pliances, such as a vacuum cleaner, 
use 2-wire #14 or #12. 

2. For an electric range, use 3- 
wire #6 cable and protect each of 
the ‘hot’ or black wires with a 30 
ampere fuse. 

3. For the kitchen appliances— 
refrigerator, mixer, toaster, grill, 
etc., use 2-wire #10 cable protected 
by a 20-ampere fuse. 

4. If you have a water heater 
operating on the electrical circuit, 
you should have a 2-wire #12 cable 
protected by a 20-ampere fuse. 

5. If you have an electrically 
operated clothes dryer, use 3-wire 
#6 or #8 cable and protect the two 
black wires when the unit is oper- 
ated on 220 volts with two fuses. 

6. If you have a_ substantial 
number of power tools, it is best to 
use a separate circuit to the work- 
shop; use 2-wire #10 cable pro- 
tected by a 20-ampere fuse. 


What Size Wire to Use 

The size or diameter of the wire 
determines the electrical load it will 
carry just as the diameter of a pipe 
determines the amount of water it 
will permit to flow through. A thin 
wire carrying a heavy load will 
overheat; this will waste current in 





Keep a list pasted to the inside of the 
fuse box showing the switches, light fix- 
tures and outlets each fuse controls. 


addition to being dangerous. The 
amount of current the wire will de- 
liver will not be sufficient for the 
motor to run or the bulbs to light at 
top efficiency. 

Every wire has a maximum al- 
lowable current-carrying capacity 





Use a 25-watt bulb to test the line when a 
fuse blows. 


Sketch from ‘’How To Do It Safely,’ 
Courtesy of The Home Insurance Co. 
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as shown in the accompanying ta- 


The different types of wire given 








DISTANCE (IN FEET) 
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ble. In addition, the longer the wire, in the table “Maximum Current AMPERES #14 #12 #10 #8 #6 #4 
the greater the current loss or volt- Carrying Capacity of Flexible 1 450 700 1100 1800 2800 4500 
age drop. Therefore, it is necessary | Wires” are classes used by Under- 2 222 350 550 900 1400 2200 
to plan your wiring so that you do writers’ Laboratories to specify the 3 150 240 350 600 900 1500 
not have an execessively long run type of insulation and covering over 2 TT a a 7. en “a 
for any one line. If, however, such _ the wires. Generally, you will find j = ice aS, er at ae 
a long run is necessary, it is essen- this classification listed on the reel = — — a 
tial to use a heavier or thicker wire, | when you purchase wire, or it may 10 45 70 L 
checking carefully the voltage drop _be listed on a tag when the wire 15 30 45 70 120 180 300 
of that wire. comes in a roll. 20 35 55 90 140 225 
30 35 60 90 150 
MAXIMUM CURRENT CARRYING CAPACITY bad a 70 Ne 
OF FLEXIBLE WIRES 60 45 75 
porate 2-21 Working with Wires 
Size of Wire or Thermoplastic** Heavy Y ‘ 
(Number) Rubber Type* (amperes) Asbestos**** Asbestos*** The first step in good electrical 
18 5 7 10 17 wiring is to know the right and the 
16 5 10 73 22 wrong way to make wire connec- 
14 5 is 0 Pr tions. In joining two or more wires, 
two essential requirements must be 
= = = a met. First, the wires must be bright 
a ne = mid and clean before they are joined. 
, fais Secondly, the connection must be 
: a tight—either well fastened with sol- 
s 60 der and covered with tape or joined 
2 80 with solderless connectors. 





* Types PO, C, PD, PWP, K, E and ED 





** Types S, SO, SJ, SJO, SV, POSJ, ST, STT, STV, and POT | 


*** Types HC, HPD and HSJ 
**** Types AVPO and AVPD 


The diameter of the wire in- 
creases as the number designation 
gets smaller. A #18 wire is lighter 
or smaller than a #10. In the ac- 
companying sketch you will find the 
actual diameters of copper wire 
without the insulation. 

Voltage drop is a vital consid- 
eration if you are running any 
power tools in your house. If the 


wire fails to deliver the proper volt- 
age to your motor, not only will the 
power tool fail to work at top per- 
formance but your motor will burn 
out quickly. In the accompanying 
table is a guide showing the dis- 
tance in feet which different types of 
wire will carry a 110-volt current of 
different amperage with less than a 
2% voltage drop. 


Oe rer 
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Here is a guide for the handy- 
man for cutting, splicing and con- 
necting wires. Remember, joining 
the ends of two separate wires is 
known as a splice. Joining a wire at 
right angles to a continuous wire is 
called a tap. 


When removing the insulation from 
a wire, it is best to cut at a slant as 
in sharpening a pencil. Expose 
about 12” to 34” of the copper con- 
ductor. When removing the insula- 
tion, be careful not to scrape off the 
tin coating usually found on the 
wire; this tin coating makes solder- 
ing easier. 
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When connecting wire to a screw 
terminal, bend the end of the wire 
into a loop to fit around the screw. 
Attach the loop in the direction in 
which the screw turns when it is 
tightened. This will hold the wire 
under the head of the screw. If in- 
serted in the opposite direction, 
there is always a chance of the wire 
working loose as the screw is tight- 
ened. 


A tap splice is the joining of one 
wire at right angles to a continuous 
wire. For connecting the end of one 
wire at a point on a continuous wire, 
remove the insulation from the end 
of that single wire. Also bare a sec- 
tion of the continuous wire. Wrap 
the continuous wire around the ex- 
posed length as tightly as possible, 
making certain that both wires are 
clean. Then solder and tape, 


A splice is the joining of two separ- 
ate wires. It is necessary to remove 
about 3” of insulation from each of 
the two wires. After making certain 
that the wires are clean, cross the 
wires about 1” from the insulation. 
Then make 6 to 8 turns, using your 
fingers, with each wire and tighten 
the twisted sections with pliers to 
produce a splice similar to that 
shown in the sketch. 





All splices have to be soldered and 
then taped. Always heat the wires 
with a soldering iron or gun or a 
blowtorch, making certain not to 
melt the insulation. After the two 
wires have been properly soldered, 
wrap rubber tape around the splice. 
It is best to extend the tape about 1” 
to 2” on either side of the joining of 
the wires. The rubber tape is then 
covered with friction tape. The fric- 
tion tape should be wound from the 
opposite direction. It is possible to 
cover the splice with plastic tape. 
This new tape need not be covered 
with friction tape, although it is re- 
quired in some communities by the 
local electrical code. 


Solderless connectors eliminate the 
need for soldering the joining of 
wires. The connectors are made of 
an insulating material and once they 
are set over the wires, there is no 
possibility of shorting. Simply screw 
the connector over the two wires. 


If both wires to be joined are solid, 
they are merely pressed closed to- 
gether and the solderless connector 
is screwed over the two. On the 
other hand, if one is stranded and 
the other is a solid wire, it is better 
to twist the stranded wire around 
the solid wire in a clockwise direc- 
tion and then screw the solderless 
connector over both. If you should 
wind the stranded wire around the 
solid one in the wrong direction, 
they will work loose as the solder- 
less connector is screwed on. Should 
this happen, rewind the two wires at 
once and replace the connector. 
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Electrical Circuits 

The electricity after leaving the 
main fuse box in your home goes 
through different branch circuits 
Each of these circuits is capable 
of carrying electricity to specific 
outlets and lighting fixtures. Gen- 
erally, a circuit in a home is de- 
signed to carry 15 amperes or to 
deliver about 2650 watts with 
normal 110-120 volts. 

How effectively the electricity 
does its job depends upon the in- 
dividual circuit. Probably the best 
way to explain electrical circuits 
is to use Christmas-tree lamps as 
an example. 

Until recently, most Christmas- 
tree lights were connected by a 
single wire. There was a plug at 
one end and a single wire ran from 


or loose in the socket, none would 
light. These lamps were in series. 
Now, however, many Christmas- 
tree lamp cords are available where 
two wires run from socket to socket. 
These lamps are in parallel. The 
failure of one lamp will not affect 
the others. See the accompanying 
sketches for a visual explanation. 

Wiring in series presents many 
problems. If any one item is not 
functioning, then the entire set of 
won’t work. A switch is wired in 
series with a light fixture. When the 
switch is ‘off,’ then the lamp is off; 
but if the switch is ‘on,’ the lamp 
burns brightly. 

To make the individual parts 
independent, outlets and lamps are 
wired in parallel. The flow of cur- 
rent remains uninterruped even if 
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A switch is always wired in series with 
the fixture or outlet it controls. Here the 
switch is wired in series with a lamp. 
When the switch is ‘off,’ the lamp is out; 
but when the switch is ‘on,’ the lamp 
lights. 
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bulb to bulb and finally returned to one switch is ‘off’ or a lamp is 


the plug If one lamp was burned out burned out In this wiring diagram, the outlet is wired in parallel, but the 


switch and lamp are in series. The switch can be ‘on’ or ‘off’ and 
it will control only the lamp; the outlet will always have elec- 
tricity available for use. 








Lamps wired in series—if bulb A or B is 
loose or burned out, none of the bulbs 
will go on in this circuit. 






Although the lamp and outlet are wired in parallel in this circuit, 
the switch is in series with both. Thus if the switch is ‘off,’ neither 
the lamp nor the outlet will receive any electricity. 


Lamps wired in parallel—even if bulb others will light because current is avail- 
A is burned out, bulb B as well as the able through the entire set of wires. 
caeeneieaeneneienes ool a 
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Common Wiring Diagrams 


There are many wiring arrange- 
ments you can use inside and out- 
side of your home. Here are sev- 
eral of the more common wiring 
diagrams to meet the need of the 
homeowner. 

1. WALL SWITCH TO CON- 
TROL CEILING LIGHT—If 
the wires from the fuse box 
reach the light fixture first, the 
black wire passes through the 
fixture box uninterrupted while 
the fixtures wires are connected 
in series with the white wire. 
Both the black and white wires 
continue along the ceiling and 
down the wall to the switch. 
One wire is connected to each 
terminal. If you are using a 
mercury-type switch, make ¢er- 
tain that it is positioned prop- 


erly; one section is marked © 


“top.” 


LIGHT BULB 


OUTLET 





2. WALL SWITCH TO CON- 


TROL CEILING LIGHT— 
The wires from the fuse box 
might come to the wall switch 
first. In this case, the black 
wire from the fuse box is con- 


nected to the switch. The black 


3. ONE SWITCH AND MORE 


THAN ONE CEILING LIGHT 
—A single wall switch can be 
used to control more than one 
light. All that is necessary is 
that the second light be wired 
in parallel. In this case the 
black wire from the second 
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wire from the ceiling fixture 
is attached to the other term- 
inal of the switch and the white 
wire from the ceiling light is 
joined to the white wire coming 
from the fuse box. 





light is connected to the black 
wire from the switch and the 
black wire from the first light. 
The white wire from the second 
light joins the white wire of the 
first light and the white wire 
from the fuse box. 
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4. WIRING AN OUTLET—An 
outlet is wired in parallel with 
the white and black wires com- 
ing from the fuse box. If the 


5. WIRING AN EXTRA OUT- 


LET ON A LINE-—To add an 
extra outlet to an existing out- 
let, it is necessary to wire it in 
parallel with the existing unit. 


outlet is wired in a branch cir- 
cuit, then the white wire is at- 
tached to one terminal and the 
black to the other. 





Just run a black wire from the 
terminal connected to the black 
wire from the fuse box and add 
a white wire to the terminal 
from the fuse box. 








. ADDING A PILOT LIGHT— 
Often you require a pilot light 
at the switch to indicate wheth- 
er or not the light is on. This 
type of wiring circuit is some- 
times found at the base of an 
attic stairway—the pilot light 


7. AN OUTLET WITH A 


SWITCH—Maybe you want an 
outlet next to the switch and to 
have the outlet work independ- 
ent of that switch. This can be 
done easily if the wires from 
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lets you know whether or not 
the attic light is on without 
your going up the stairs. The 
pilot light is wired in parallel 
with the light in the attic or 
wherever the light is that the 
switch controls. 





the fuse box come to the switch 
before the ceiling light. The 
outlet is wired in parallel with 
the wires from the fuse box be- 
fore either wire is connected to 
the switch or ceiling light. 
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8. AN OUTLET WORKING 


OFF A SWITCH—Perhaps 
you’d prefer to have the out- 
let ‘on’ only when the switch 
and light are on. In this case, 
the outlet is again wired in 


. SEPARATE NIGHT LIGHT 


ON A LINE—In a child’s 
room, a night light is a great 
convenience. It can be wired in 
to act independently of the 
regular room light. Two 
Switches are needed—one con- 
trols the night light and the 
other the room light. Although 
complex looking, this wiring 
diagram is exceedingly simple. 
In consists of two series cir- 


parallel in the circuit, but it 
is connected after the switch. 
The current must flow through 
the switch before it reaches 
either outlet or the light. Out- 
let is controlled by switch. 





Cuits: the switch and night light 
in One circuit and the other 
switch and room light in the 
other circuit. The wiring, how- 
ever, is combined; the black 
wire from the fuse box is con- 
nected to one switch and then 
to the other by means of a 
jumper. The white wires from 
both the night light and room 
light are joined to the white 
wire from the fuse box. 





5. 








. THREE-WAY LIGHTS FOR 


STAIRWAYS—To control a 
light from two different places, 
is is necessary to use a three- 
way switch. A three-wire cable 
is used between the two switches 
as each has three terminals. The 
red and black wires of the three- 


. TWIN-CONTROL WITH A 


PILOT LIGHT—Using three- 
way switches to control a hall 
light presents no problem—it’s 
easy to tell if the light is on or 
off. However, if that light is in- 
side a garage and one of the 
switches is located in your 
kitchen, you may have to walk 
out of your home into your 
garage to tell if the light is on 
or off. Unlike the standard 
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wire cable connect the two 
switches; the white wire is con- 
nected to the light. It is pos- 
sible to have more than one 
light. However, all the lights 
have to be in parallel along the 
white wires between the two 
boxes. 


switch used to control room 
light, a three-way switch has 
no ‘on’ and ‘off’ position. Mere- 
ly pushing the lever turns the 
light on or off. In this wiring 
diagram, a four-wire cable is 
needed between the house and 
the garage with the pilot light 
and one switch in the house, 
and the light and the other 
switch outside the house in the 
garage. 
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12. THREE SWITCHES FOR 
ONE LIGHT—A more com- 
plex wiring system is needed 
when you have three switches 
to control a single light. You’d 
encounter this wiring set-up if 
you have a light along your 
driveway and have a switch in 
the house, another in the garage 











and a third at the entrance gate 
to the driveway to control the 
light. With this wiring, you need 
one four-way switch and two 
three-way switches. Only three- 
wire cable is run between the 
connecting switches as shown in 
the accompanying diagram. 
Follow wiring carefully. 
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The Main Fuse Box 


All electrical wires come to you 
from the power company through a 
single service entrance switch. In 
many main fuse boxes, there is a 
single ‘on-off’ switch to control all 
the current. In homes without such a 
switch, the main fuse box has two 
cartridge fuse holders. A fuse is set 
across the main power line; remov- 
ing this fuse shuts off the house cur- 
rent. Note that a fuse is wired in 
series. It is used only on the black 
line—the white line is the ground 
and there is no interruption in that 
line. 

An electrical ground is any con- 
ductor that connects directly to the 
earth. It may, however, go through 
another conductor, such as a water 
pipe. Grounding the main fuse box 
is a must! It is required by the Na- 
tional Electrical Code and must be 
made in the prescribed manner. 

Normally, a #4 or a #6 wire is 
used for grounding. This copper 
wire is heavy enough to be exposed, 
provided that the wire is free from 
danger of mechanical injury. If you 
should use a #8 wire, on the other 
hand, it must be of the armored type 
or else enclosed in a conduit. 

The ground wire can be con- 
nected to the water pipe and a 
jumper provided to by-pass the 
water meter. You can also attach 
the ground wire to a copper rod, at 
least %” in diameter, or a steel or 
iron pipe, at least 34” in diameter. 
The rod or pipe must be at least 8’ 
long, and should be located at a 
minimum of 2’ from the building. 
The rod or pipe is driven into the 
earth so that at least 1’ to 2’ are un- 
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Grounding at the main fuse box. 
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View of main fuse box showing two 110- 
volt lines plus a neutral line entering from 
the outside of the home and a fuse box 
with four branch circuits, each controlled 
by an individual fuse. 
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derground. The ground wire is at- 
tached to the rod or pipe by means 
of a ground clamp, which connects 
the two firmly. 


Wiring at the Main Box 


In many homes two main con- 
ductors are brought to the fuse box 
although in some homes there are 
three wires. In the latter, two of the 
wires carry 110 volts and the third 
is the neutral or ground wire to com- 
plete the circuit. It is possible with 
this system to obtain 220 volts for 
operating an electric kitchen range, 
a motor or any other appliance, such 
as a dryer, on a 220-volt line. 

The main conductors are pro- 
tected upon entering the home by 
cartridge fuses. A separate cartridge 
fuse is used for each 110-volt line. 
In some communities, a glass 30- 
ampere fuse is used, while in 
other areas circuit breakers are per- 
mitted on the line. Note that no cir- 
cuit breaker or fuse is used on the 
neutral or ground line. 

After leaving the main fuse box, 
the electrical wires enter another 
box in which the branch lines or 
circuits are located. Some fuse boxes 
are large enough so that the main 
and branch fuse connections are in 
a single unit. 

Generally, the main ‘hot’ leads 
are connected to the individual cir- 
cuits through a receptacle into 
which a fuse is placed. A 15-am- 
pere fuse is normally used for a 
branch circuit although a 20-am- 
pere fuse is used for kitchen ap- 
pliances as well as a washer in the 
laundry room. The neutral or 
ground wire is connected to a termi- 


nal board and there are taps (screws 
in a metal plate) which are num- 
bered to correspond to the individu- 
al branch circuits. 


To Add Additional Branch Circuits 


If the main fuse box is capable 
of delivering the required power, it 
is possibe to add additional branch 
circuits. This is often necessary 
when you add a freezer or a washer 
and prefer a separate circuit for 


Adding an extra fuse box—note that the 
‘hot’ lead is attached to one of the main 
or black wires in the main fuse box and 
another wire (usually white) is attached 
to the neutral bar in the main box. You 
muse be extra careful when making a cir- 
cuit connection of this typel The current 
in the main line is on unless you have 
pulled the main switch or removed the 
controlling fuses. Always do this before 
you start the wiring. 





— 





these appliances. However, you can- 
not add extra circuits if your main 
fuse box is already carrying its 
maximum load. 

A new fuse box is anchored near 
the current main fuse box, although 
it is possible to place it anywhere 
inside the home you may wish. It 
is best to locate it near the present 
one because then you have all the 
major electrical controls in one 
place, in case something goes wrong 
and you have to test the circuits. 

You will find a tap on one of the 
main current bars inside the main 
fuse box. If there isn’t one in your 
box (point A in the accompanying 
sketch), you can connect a wire to 
the bar where another fuse is an- 
chored. Attach a second wire, which 
will be the neutral of the new line, to 
the neutral bar in the main fuse box. 

These two wires are then con- 
nected to the new fuse box and 
wired in a manner similar to the 
main fuse box. 


Running Wires Through Walls 


When adding new outlets or 
switches to control overhead lights, 
it is best to run the wires in the 
cavity between the inner and outer 
walls. You can use Romex or BX 
cable, depending upon the require- 
ments in your local community. 


To bring a cable up into the wall 
from the basement, it is necessary 
to drill a hole between two joists 
through the plate on which the wall 
rests. Make all measurements care- 
fully so that you drill the hole prop- 
erly; you cannot afford to make a 
mistake and come up in the middle 
of a room. A brace with an exten- 
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sion bit or an electric drill with a 
bit extension and drill bit can be 
used to make the hole for the cable. 
Remember to make this hole large 
enough for the cable to slip through 
freely. It is not good policy to yank 
the cable through a small hole and 
possibly fray the insulated cover- 


ing. 
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In some cases, it may be more con- 
venient to draw the wire down from 
the attic into the wall cavity. This is 
particularly true in the second floor 
of a house or a house without a 
basement. Here it is necessary to 
drill through the top plate of the 
wall and to make the opening be- 
tween two wall studs. An extension 
bit with a brace or an electric drill 
will make the job of drilling easy. 
Always check before drilling to 
make certain that the opening is 
made within the wall and not in the 
ceiling of a room. 


Adding to an Existing Line 


There are times when you wish 
to add only a single outlet in an ex- 
isting line. Remember: all cable 
connections must be made within a 
switch, outlet or junction box. 
Merely cutting the cable and adding 
a branch to it cannot be done— 
there just isn’t enough’ cable avail- 
able to make proper connections. 
Here is what you have to do: 

1. Shut off the power in the 
line. 

2. Cut through the cable—the 
exterior insulated covering and both 
wires. 

3. Two junction boxes are 
added in the line; see accompanying 
sketches. 

4. A piece of cable connects the 
two boxes. 

5. The new branch is connected 
within one of these boxes. 





Complete view of wiring to show branch 
outlet added to a line. 
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Here is how to add a branch in an ex- 
isting line: (1) cut through the cable, both 
the insulation and the wires, (2) attach 
one end of the cut wire with a connector 
to a junction box, (3) about a foot or so 


* away, attach the other wire to a junction 


box, (4) cut a piece of cable to join both 
boxes and connect it with the wires com- 
ing from the power supply, (5) add the 
branch wire to the outlet to the other 
junction box and join the wires within the 
the box as shown. 
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How To Replace a Switch 


Replacing a switch or an outlet 
is very easy. However, before you 
start the job, shut off the power to 
that switch! Here is all you have to 
do: 

1. Shut off the main switch or 
remove the fuse controlling the 
branch circuit on which the switch 
is located. If in doubt, pull the main 
switch—you can’t afford to take 
chances! 

2. Using a screwdriver, take off 
the cover plate. There are two small 
screws on either side of the switch 
handle. If you are changing a double 
outlet, you will generally find one 
screw in the center which holds the 
plate over the outlet. 

3. Remove the plate and expose 
the switch inside the box in the wall. 
Set the plate and the two screws that 
hold the plate aside, preferably in a 
large ash tray or dish so that you 











1. Remove the switch plate using a screw- 


wires and set them under the term- 
inal screws of a new switch. The 
black wire is placed under one of 
the terminal screws and the white 
wire under the other terminal screw. 
Tighten the screws with a screw- 
driver. 

8. Push the wires and switch 
back into the box so that the holes 
in the ends of the switch line up with 
the holes in the switch box. Replace 
the two screws that hold the switch 
in the box. 

9. Replace the fuse and test the 
light, being careful not to touch any 
of the wires or terminals in the box. 
If the light switch works, remove 
the fuse again. 

10. Now replace the switch 
plate and tighten the two screws that 
hold it in place. Be careful not to 
tighten too much if you have a plas- 
tic or glass plate for you are liable 
to crack it. 
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4. Remove the wires by loosening the ter- 
minal screws. The new switch is replaced 
by following the directions in reverse. 


short circuit will result, causing a 
flash or arc which may start a fire. 
Even if the insulation is not perfor- 
ated, the failure of the small con- 
stituent wire of such a conductor 
will ultimately result in reduced cur- 
rent to the device, perhaps with a 
‘hot spot’ in the conductor. When 
all of the small wires in a conductor 
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won't loose any of the parts. 11. With the plate in place, re- have failed, the current cannot flow 


2. With the cover plate off and the cur- 





4. With a screwdriver, remove récit all petiove. that seclfch: fronnthec tae — fuse and the job is com- through it, and the appliance will 
the screws holding the switch in the by removing the two screws that hold picted. not work. Defective cords should be 
box. There are two screws, top and the switch in place. promptly discarded. 


bottom, that go through holes in the 
switch ends into tapped holes in the 
box. An outlet is held in a box in 
the same manner. 

5. With the two screws removed 
and safely put away, pull the switch 
out of the box as far as the wires 
will permit. Avoid pulling too hard 
because you may break the wires if 
they are old. 

6. With a screwdriver, loosen 
the terminal screws holding the 
wires to the switch. Be careful when 
working with solid wire for it may 
snap. 

7. Clean the ends of the two 





3. Pull the switch and the wires out of 
the box as far as you can, taking care 
not to break the wires. 


Electric Appliance Cords 


The cords by which electrical 
appliances are connected to a cir- 
cuit often cause trouble. In most 
cases, this is due either to wear or 
to improper handling, but in some 
cases may be the result of moisture, 
oil, or heat. 

A cord usually shows the first 
signs of wear at the point where it 
is most frequently handled or where 
bends occur. If the cord is twisted 
often and bent sharply, the stranded 
wire beneath the covering may 
break and perforate the insulation. 
If it comes into contact with a con- 
ductor of the opposite polarity, a 


PROPER HANDLING 


To avoid twisting a cord, when 
a screw socket adapter is used, do 
not screw the plug into the socket 
with the cord attached to the plug. 
If possible, separate the screw half 
of the plug from the cap and screw 
it into the socket. When this has 
been done, the prongs of the cap 
may be inserted into the plug with- 
out twisting the cord. For conven- 
ience in attaching and to prevent the 
entrance of foreign objects, if sock- 
ets are located close to the floor, the 
threaded half of the plug should be 
left in the socket. Most of the mod- 
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ern receptacles are made to accom- 
modate the bayonet-type plug. As 
the name implies, this plug is 
equipped with two bayonet-like 
responding slots in the receptacle. 
With this type of plug, the cords are 
not subject to twisting as is the case 
with a screw plug. 

When disconnecting an ap- 
pliance from a plug, the cap should 
be grasped to avoid pulling on the 
cord. This will prevent strain on the 
wires. Some caps are obtainable 
with handles attached. If a cord be- 
comes badly damaged, it should be 
replaced. However, if the cord is 
sound and has merely been pulled 
out of the plug, it can readily be re- 
connected. 


REPLACING CORD IN PLUG 


To replace the cord in a plug, 
make certain the cord is not con- 
nected! Then loosen the screws in- 
side the plug cap and remove any 
short pieces of wire which may re- 


main attached to the screws. 
ie 
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Replacing cord on a heater plug 


a. Terminals 


b. Prepared end of heater cord 
c. Cord passed through bushing and spring 
d. Twisted wires fastened under screw heads 





Heater plug with switch 
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Clip the end of the cord and 
push it through the hole in the cap 
from the outer side. Next, split and 
remove the outside braid of the 
cord for about 1” from the end, 
which will expose the two separate- 
ly covered wires within. Carefully 
remove the insulation from these 
wires for a distance of 12” 

Twist the strands of each wire to 
keep them together and form each 
of the conductors into a loop so that 
the wire runs in a clockwise direc- 
tion when placed under the terminal 
screw. Then loop each wire around 
the blades of the plug, and secure 
under the terminal screws. 

Caution: Make sure there are no 
bare wires of opposite polarity to 
come into contact with each other! 

Various special types of plugs 
are now available that require even 
less work to connect. Some merely 
clamp on the ends of the wires in 
such a way as to pierce the insula- 
tioh and make the connections auto- 
matically. 

When the cord becomes too 
worn, it ought to be discarded and 
replaced with a cord, which is ap- 
proved by the Underwriters’ La- 
boratories for the specific use for 
which it is intended. 


UNDERWRITERS’ KNOT 


A special method of securing the 
wire in a plug is recommended—it 
is called an Underwriters’ knot. It is 
designed to prevent the pulling out 
of the wires from the plug if the 
cord is inadvertently jerked while 
it is connected to the outlet. 

Just follow the accompanying 
sketches to tie the knot. It is best 


* to pull about 3” of wire through the 
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To tie an Underwriters’ knot. 


plug for the knot and then cut off 
the excess, 
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FLAT PLUG 


If your appliance cord has an 
ordinary two-part flat plug, the same 
procedure for replacing a cord is 
used as discussed in the foregoing. 
But you must first remove the wire 
spring which covers the cord where 
it enters the plug, then unscrew or 
unclamp the parts of the plug to 
open it up flat. When the new cord 
has been put in, replace the spring 
at the plug base, then put the two 
parts of the plug together with the 
screws or Clamps you had removed. 


SPLICING CORD 


As previously emphasized, when 
a cord is badly worn, it is best to re- 
place it with a new one. However, 
for emergency or temporary mea- 
sure you may want to splice a cord 
which is broken, or perhaps leng- 
then a cord you now find too short. 

The procedure is to scrape the 
two wire ends (which are to be con- 
nected) clean; use a knife for the 
purpose. It may be necessary to 
sandpaper the two wire ends if they 
aren’t very smooth. The scraped, 
clean areas of the two wires should 
extend about 3” from the ends. 
Bring the two wires together, about 
2” from the ends, and cross them 


Connecting a cord to a lamp socket 


a. Bushing with screw 
b. Cap 


over. Then, with the end of each 
wire, make about 5 or 6 turns until 
there is a secure fastening. Snip the 
two ends off with a pair of pliers, 
and squeeze them tightly to make 
certain there are no sharp protru- 
sions to penetrate the outer cover- 
ing. Solder the two ends and cover 
with rubber and friction tapes, made 
especially for electrical purposes. 


Electric Sockets 


A pull chain or key controls a 
push bar for the switch within the 
socket. If necessary to make repairs 
to the socket, it must be taken 
apart. Turn off current before start- 
ing! Use a screwdriver to pry apart 
the upper part of the socket; you 
will see where dents are made for 
the upper part to fit over the lower, 
and it is by pushing up on the dents 
that you can separate the two parts. 

Inside the socket you will find 
the terminal screws where the switch 
mechanism is connected. Loosen 
these screws, then remove the de- 
fective switch, and replace with a 
new one by connecting it to the 
wires. The two wires are inserted 
through the socket cap. Tie the two 
wire ends with a double knot (called 
an Underwriter’s knot); there are 





. Porcelain or bakelite socket base 


c 
d. Paper shell 
e. Brass shell 








two reasons for this: it relieves 
strain of the weight on the connec- 
tion, and it enables the wire ends to 
fit tightly into the socket cap. 

When the two wires are knotted, 
with a knife scrape off the outer 
covering on the ends of the two 
wires. Then attach the two wire ends 
to the terminal screws; wind the 
wire around the screws in a clock- 
wise directon. Now tighten the 
screws, snip off loose wire ends. Re- 
place the fiber insulating shell, and 
finally put on the outer metal shell, 
being sure the upper and lower part 
fit very securely at the dents where 
they meet. 


Trouble-Shooting Fluorescents 


Many homes use fluorescent 
lights since they provide three times 
as much illumination as a filament 
lamp consuming the same wattage. 
Generally, a fluorescent lamp will 
last from 2500 to 3000 hours and 
will warn you as it approaches its 
end by flashing on and off. 

There are times when the lamp 
does not work effectively even be- 
fore it is due to burn out. Here are 
some symptoms and cures for faulty 
fluorescent lamps. 

1. The lamp flickers for several 
seconds before it finally goes on.— 
There is a voltage drop either in the 
supply of current to the home or a 
loss along the individual circuit in 
the home. Check to see if there is 
too much of a load on the circuit. 

2. The ends of the tube darken 
while the bulb is still new.—The 
current has been exceeding 110-115 
volts because of faulty power regul- 
lation at the generating plant. Some- 
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times reversing the fluorescent tube 
will correct this difficulty. If, how- 
ever, the power fluctuation from the 
power company varies too greatly, 
it may be necessary to forget about 
fluorescent bulbs in your home. 

3. The bulb burns out rapidly. 
—You may have been using an in- 
correct starter with the bulb. Take 
out the starter and check to see if 
it is of the type recommended for 
the fluorescent bulb you are using. 


WHEN THE LIGHT WON’T GO 
ON 


If you turn on the switch and 
the fluorescent bulb won’t go on, 
you should follow this procedure: 

1. Check other lights on the 
same circuit to see that current is 
flowing in the line. 

2. If there is current in the line 
and the bulb doesn’t go on, replace 
the starter. 

3. Should the bulb still fail to 
go on, remove the fluorescent tube 
and check the contact points at the 
end. They may be dirty and should 
be sanded lightly. 

4. Replace the bulb and try 
again. 

5. If the light doesn’t go on, 
shut off the power to that circuit 
by removing the fuse. 

6. Check the contact points in 
the fixture. They may be bent or 
corroded. Sand the contact points 
or straighten them, if bent. 

7. Should the lamp not go on 
after it is replaced in the fixture and 
the current turned on, then remove 
the fuse again. 

8. With the current off, remove 
the fixture and check the wiring in- 
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side to make certain that all connec- 
tions are properly made. 

9. Test the switch by remov- 
ing it and checking it with a test 
light in your workshop. The switch 
may be faulty and, if it is, replace it. 

10. If the switch is working, 
then the ballast inside the fixture is 
probably at fault and a new one 
should be substituted. 

If you have checked carefully as 
you worked along, you should be 
able to replace the entire unit, set 
the bulb in the sockets and turn on 
the current. The job will be com- 
pleted. 


How To Read an Electric Meter 


Most electric meters have four 
dials which resemble clocks. They 


%4 


are numbered from 0. through 9 in- 
stead of 1 through 12 like a clock. 
Each clock has only one hand and 
in two of the clocks, the numbers 
are read counter-clockwise. 

To read your meter, mark down 
the reading and a month later copy 
the reading again. Let’s assume that 
the reading shown in the accom- 
panying sketch is that taken at the 
beginning of the month. 

e It is 3456. 


The reading at the end of the 
month as shown in the sketch is: 

e 3592, the last reading. 

The difference between these 
two is 136. In other words, you have 
consumed 136 kilowatt hours of 
electricity during the month. 


) @ © 


The meter reading (above) is 3456. At the end of 
the month, the meter reading (below) is 3592. Total 
electricity used amounted to 136 kilowatt hours. 
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Fire Wall 


A fire-resistant transverse bulk- 
head to set the engine apart from 
the rest of the automobile. The wall 
directly below and behind the dash- 
board in a car is a fire wall to pro- 
tect the rest of the car if a fire 
breaks out in the engine. 

Within the home, a fire wall 


This is a special type of brick 


Fireplaces 


A fireplace is ordinarily con- 
sidered appropriate to a living 
room, dining room, and bedroom; 
however, basement and porch fire- 
places are gaining in favor with the 
householder. 

All fireplaces should be built in 
accordance with a few simple es- 
sentials of correct design if satis- 
factory performance is to be real- 


Prefabricated fireplace is easily added in 
any room of the house and can be in- 
stalled with a few hand tools. It comes 
with its own chimney, thereby eliminating 
expensive masonry work. 


Photograph courtesy of Uni-Bilt Division, Vega 
Industries, Inc. 


FIREPLACES 


serves the same purpose—to retard 
the spreading of a fire. It is made of 
an incombustible material—Sheet- 
rock, brick or concrete—and is 
used: 

(a) when the garage is part of 
the house, to provide a fire-resistant 
wall between the garage and house; 
and 

(b) when a basement is finished, 
to set the section around the fur- 
nace off from the rest of the base- 
ment. 


which is capable of withstanding the 
effects of great heat. It is used to 
line the inside of a furnace and of- 
ten used to line the inside of a bar- 
becue built outdoors. 
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ized. They should be of a size best 
suited to the room in which they are 
to be used from the standpoint of 
appearance and operation. If too 
small, they may function properly 
but do not throw out sufficient heat. 
If they are too large, a fire that 
would fill the combustion cham- 
ber would be entirely too hot for the 
room and would waste fuel. 

The location of the chimney, 
which determines the location of 
the fireplace, is too often governed 
by structural considerations only. A 
fireplace suggests a fireside group 
and a reasonable degree of seclusion 
and therefore, especially in the liv- 
ing room, it should not be near 
doors to passageways of the house. 


Characteristics 


The principal warming effect of 
a fireplace is produced by the radi- 


This fireplace is covered with plastic- 
finished hardboard in a wood grain pat- 
tern, which is also used as a wainscot 
around the rest of the room. 





Photograph courtesy of Marsh Wall Products, 
Inc. 


ant heat from the fire and from the 
hot back, sides, and hearth. In the 
ordinary fireplace practically no 
heating effect is produced by con- 
vection, that is, by air current. Air 
passes through the fire and up the 
chimney, carrying with it the heat 
absorbed from the fire; at the same 
time outside air of a lower tempera- 
ture is drawn into the room. The ef- 
fect of the cold air thus brought into 
the room is particularly noticeable 
farthest from the fire. 


Modified Fireplaces 


The Franklin stove is a type of 
modified fireplace. There are also 
modified fireplaces manufactured as 
units of heavy metal, designed to be 
set into place and concealed by the 
usual brickwork or other construc- 
tion, so that no practical change in 
mantel design is required by their 





use. The modifications are built-in 
standard parts of the fireplace— 
only the grilles show. 

One advantage claimed for 
modified fireplace units is that the 
correctly designed and proportioned 
firebox, manufactured with throat, 
damper, smoke shelf, and chamber, 
provides a form for the masonry, 
thus reducing the risk of failure and 
assuring a smokeless fireplace. 
However, there is no excuse for us- 
ing incorrect proportions; and the 
desirability of using a foolproof 
form, as provided by the modified 
unit, merely to obtain good pro- 
portions should be considered from 
the standpoint of cost. Even though 
the unit is well designed, it will not 


This simple fireplace has ceramic tiles 
around the fireplace opening. Many vari- 
eties of these tiles are available. 
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operate properly if the chimney is 
inadequate; therefore, the rules for 
correct chimney construction must 
be adhered to with the modified unit 
as well as with the ordinary fire- 
place 

Manufacturers claim labor and 
materials saved tend to offset the 
purchase price of the unit; also that 
the saving in fuel justifies any net 
increase in first cost. A minimum 
life of 20 years is claimed for the 
type and thickness of metal com- 
monly used today in these units. 

Field tests have proved that, 
when properly installed, the better 
designs of modified-fireplace units 
circulate heat into the cold corners 
of rooms and will deliver heated air 


Photograph courtesy of The Mosaic Tile Co. 
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Inviting and warm, a fireplace and wood 
mantel add to this rooms decorating 
scheme. 

Photograph courtesy of Superior Fireplace Co. 





through ducts to adjoining or upper 
rooms. For example, heat could be 
diverted to a bathroom from a liv- 
ing-room fireplace. 

The quantity and temperature 
of the heated air discharged from 
the grilles were measured to deter- 
mine the merits of the convection 
features. These measurements 
showed that very appreciable 
amounts of convected heat are pro- 
duced by the modified unit when 
properly installed and operated. 
Discharge-air temperatures in ex- 
cess of 200°F were attained from 
some of the units tested. The heated 
air delivered from the discharge 
grilles of some of the medium-sized 
units represented a heating effect 
equivalent to that from nearly 40 
square feet of cast-iron radiation of 
the ordinary hot-water heating sys- 
tem, or sufficient to heat a 15’ by 18’ 
room built with average tightness to 
70°F. when the outside tempera- 
ture is 40°F. Additional convected 
heat can be produced with some 
models by the use of forced-circu- 
lation fans. 

However, the nature of opera- 
tion, with the unavoidably large 
quantity of heated air passing up 
the stack, makes the inherent over- 
all efficiency of any fireplace rela- 
tively low. Therefore, claims for an 
increased efficiency of modified fire- 
places should be understood merely 
as constituting an improvement 
over the ordinary fireplace and not 
over stoves or central heating 
plants. 


Selecting a Fireplace 


When a fireplace is being se- 
lected the kind of fuel to be burned 








should be considered; also, the de- 
sign should harmonize with the 
room in proportion and detail. 

In Colonial days, when cord- 
wood was plentiful, fireplaces 7’ 
wide and 5’ high were common, es- 
pecially when used in kitchens for 
cooking. They required large 
amounts of fuel and too frequently 
were smoky. 

Where cordwood (4’ long) is 
cut in half, a 30” width is desirable 
for a fireplace; but, where coal is 
burned, the opening can be nar- 
rower. Thirty inches is a practical 
height for the convenient tending of 
a fire where the width is less than 6’; 
openings about 30” wide are gener- 
ally made with square corners. The 
higher the opening, the greater the 
chance of a smoky fireplace. 

In general, the wider the open- 
ing, the greater should be the depth. 

A shallow opening throws out 
relatively more heat than a deep one 
of the same width but accommo- 
dates smaller pieces of wood; thus 
it becomes a question of preference 
between a greater depth which per- 
mits the use of large logs that burn 
longer and a shallower depth which 
takes smaller-sized wood but throws 
out more heat. 

In small fireplaces a depth of 
12” will permit good draft if the 
throat is constructed as explained 
above, but a minimum depth of 16” 
to 18” is advised to lessen the dan- 
ger of brands falling out on floor. 

As a rule, fireplaces on the 
second floor are smaller than those 
on the first floor and it is well to 
follow this practice because the flue 
height is less for second-floor fire- 
places. 
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In this modified fireplace air enters the 
inlet, a, from outside and is heated as it 
rises by natural circulation through the 
back chamber, c, and the tubes, t, being 
discharged into the room from the register, 
b. Air for supporting combustion is drawn 
into the fire at d and passes between the 
tubes up the flue. A damper is also provid- 
ed to close the air inlet. 


Heat 
outlet 
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Y} outlet 


In this fireplace the air is not drawn in di- 
rectly from outdoors but through the in- 
let by contact with the metal sides and 
back of the fireplace, rises by natural cir- 
culation, and is discharged back into the 
room from the outlet, b, or to another 
room on the same floor or in the second 
story. The inlets and outlets are connected 
to registers which may be located at the 
front of the fireplace. The registers may be 
located on the ends of the fireplace or on 
the wall of an adjacent room. 


Unless a fireplace 6’ wide is fully 
28” deep, the logs will have to be 
split, and ‘some advantage of the 
wide opening will be lost. 

Screens of suitable design should 
be placed in front of all fireplaces. 

A fireplace 30” to 36” wide is 
generally suitable for a room having 
300 square feet of floor. The width 
should be increased for larger 
rooms, but all other dimensions 
should be taken from the table “Rec- 


ommended Dimensions for Fire- 
places.” 

Units providing for burning gas 
are often built in to resemble fire- 
places. 

Pleasing designs result from ex- 
ercising good taste in use of mater- 
ials and mantels that suit the room. 
The essentials for safety and utility, 
however, should not be sacrificed for 
style. 


Construction 


The ordinary fireplace is con- 
structed generally with these essen- 
tials: (1) that the flue have the 
proper area, (2) that the throat be 
correctly constructed and have suit- 
able damper, (3) that the chimney 
be high enough for a good draft, 
(4) that the shape of the fireplace 
be such as to direct a maximum 
amount of radiated heat into the 
room, and (5) that a properly con- 
structed smoke chamber be pro- 
vided. 


Dimensions 


The table, “Recommended Di- 
mensions for Fireplaces,” gives rec- 
ommended dimensions for fireplaces 
of various widths and heights. 

If a damper is installed, the 
width of the opening will depend on 
the width of the damper frame, the 
size of which is fixed by the width 
and depth of the fireplace and the 
slope of the back wall. 

The width of the throat proper 
is determined by the opening of 
hinged damper cover. The full 
damper opening should never be 
less than the flue area. Responsible 
manufacturers of fireplace equip- 
ment give valuable assistance in the 








selection of a suitable damper for a 
given fireplace. A well-designed and 
well-installed damper should be re- 
garded as essential in cold climates. 

When no damper is used, the 
throat opening should be 4 inches 
for fireplaces not exceeding 4 feet 
in height. 


Prefabricated Fireplace 


To fill the need for a low-cost 
fireplace that eliminates expensive 
masonry construction, a completely 
prefabricated fireplace and chimney 
have been developed. The unit, com- 
plete with chimney, can be installed 
in four to six manhours, according 
to the manufacturer who developed 
the Uni-Bilt. 

This ready-made fireplace, 
which meets Underwriters’ Labora- 
tory requirements, can be mounted 
flush with the wall or recessed into 
it. The cantilever designed hearth, 
which is 15” above the floor, burns 
wood up to 27” long. The outer shell 
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of the fireplace is steel with stainless 
steel trim. The firebox itself is 
formed of high-impact ceramic ma- 
terial. 

Except for the trim, the com- 
plete unit is prime coated and ready 
to paint with any interior paint to 
harmonize with the room decorating 
scheme. A flexible hearth screen 
comes with the fireplace to prevent 
sparks from flying out of the fire- 
place into the room. 


Preformed Firebox 

Fireplace construction is an ex- 
acting art. While some handymen 
would like to build a fireplace from 
scratch, others undoubtedly will be 
content to install a prefabricated 
fireplace and chimney while others 
would like to eliminate the compli- 


A shallow fireplace, with a copper hood, 
throws out considerable heat after the 
hood gets hot. The wall should be of fire- 


resistant masonry. 
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cated firebox construction and do 
the rest of the work themselves. A 
preformed metal unit, Heatform, 
will enable the handyman to elimi- 
nate the complicated planning and 
building of the firebox. 

The units are available in differ- 
ent styles so that you can build any 
type of fireplace—Colonial to Con- 
temporary—around the basic frame. 
Heatform is a double-walled metal 
unit consisting of a firebox, throat, 
dome and heat control damper. It 
forms a guide around which ma- 
sonry walls of the fireplace can be 
built easily and economically. 

For those who wish to build a 
complete unit themselves, there are 
full details in the remainder of this 
section. 


Hearth 


The hearth in conventional fire- 
places should be about flush with the 
floor, for sweepings may then be 
brushed into the fireplace. When 
there is a basement, an ash dump lo- 
cated in the hearth near the back of 
the fireplace is convenient. The 
dump consists of a metal frame 
about 5” by 8” with a plate, gen- 
erally pivoted, through which ashes 
can be dropped into a pit below. 

In buildings with wooden floors 
the hearth in front of the fireplace 
should be supported by masonry 
trimmer arches or other fire-resist- 
ant construction. Hearths should 
project at least 16” from the chim- 
ney breast and should be of brick, 
Stone, terra cotta, or reinforced 


Recommended Dimensions for Fireplaces 














54 
60 
66 40 20-22 48 
72 40 22-28 51 








Mini- 

mum 

back 

Opening (hori- 

Width | Height | Depth | zontal) 
Inches | Inches | Inches | Inches 

24 24 16-18 14 
28 24 16-18 14 
24 28 16-18 14 
30 29°) Yesie’ | 16 
36 28 | 16-18] 22 
42 "28 16-18 28 
36 32 18-20 20 
42 32 18-20 26 
48 32 18-20 32 
42 36 18-20 26 
48 36 18-20 32 
54 36 18-20 38 
60 36 18-20 44 
42 40 20-22 24 
48 40 | 20-22} 30 
40 | 20-22] 36 
40 20-22 42 


Outside | Inside 

dimensions | diameter 
of of 

standard !| standard 

Vertical | Inclined rectangu-| round 
back back lar flue flue 














wall wall lining lining 
Inches | Inches Inches Inches 
14 16 8% x 8% 10 
14 16 8% x 8% 10 
14 20 8% x 8% 10 
14 20 8% x 13 10 
14 20 8% x 13 12 
14 20 8% x 18 12 
14 24 8% x 18 12 
14 24 13 x 13 12 
14 24 13 x 13 15 
14 28 13 x 13 15 
14 28 13 x 18 15 
14 28 13 x 18 15 
14 28 13 x 18 15 
17 29 TS 213 15 
17 29 13 x 18 15 
17 29 13 x 18 15 
17 29 18 x 18 18 
17 29 18 x 18 18 
17 29 18 x 18 18 
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concrete not less than 4” thick. The 
length of the hearth should be not 
less than the width of the fireplace 
opening plus 16”. Wooden centering 
under trimmer arches may be re- 
moved after the mortar has set, 
though it is more frequently left in 
place. 


Wall Thickness 
The walls of fireplaces should 
never be less than 8” thick, and if of 
stone they should be at least 12” 
thick. When built of stone or hard- 
burned brick, the back and sides are 
often not lined with firebrick, but it 
is better to use firebrick laid in fire 
clay. When firebricks are laid flat 
with the long edges exposed there is 
less danger of their falling out. They 
are generally placed on edge, how- 
ever, forming a 2” protection, in 
which case metal ties should be built 
into the main brickwork to hold the 
2” firebrick veneer in place. Thick 
metal backs and sides are sometimes 
used as lining. When a grate for 
burning coal or coke is built in, fire- 
brick at least 2” thick should be 
added to the fireplace back unless 
the grate has a solid iron back and 
is only set in with an air space be- 
hind it. 


Jambs 

The jambs should be wide 
enough to give stability and a pleas- 
ing appearance; they are frequent- 
ly faced with ornamental brick or 
tile. For an opening 3” wide or less, 
a 12” or 16” width is generally suf- 
ficient, depending on whether a 
wood mantel is used or the jambs 
are of exposed masonry. The edges 
of a wood mantel should be kept at 
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The ashpit should be of tight masonry and 
should be provided with a tightly fitting 
iron clean-out door and frame about 10” 
by 12”. A clean-out for the furnace flue as 
shown is sometimes provided. 
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least 8” from the fireplace opening. 
For wider openings and large rooms, 
similar proportions should be kept. 


Lintel 

Lintels of 1%2”x3” bars, 314”x 
34%2”x%” angle irons, or damper 
frames are used to support the ma- 
sonry over the opening of ordinary 
fireplaces. Heavier lintel irons are 
required for wider openings. 

Where a masonry arch is used 
over the opening, the jambs should 
be heavy enough to resist the thrust 
of the arch. Arches over openings 
less than 4’ wide seldom sag, but 
Sagging is not uncommon in wider 
fireplaces, especially where massive 
masonry is used. 


Throat 


The sides of the fireplace should 
be vertical up to the throat, or dam- 
per opening. The throat should be 
6” to 8” or more above the bottom 
of the lintel and have an area not 
less than that of the flue and a length 
equal to the width of the fireplace 
opening. Starting 5” above the 
throat, the sides should be drawn in 
to equal the flue area. 

Proper throat construction is 
necessary to a successful fireplace 
and the builder must make certain 
that the side walls are carried up 
perpendicularly until the throat is 
passed and that the full length of 
opening is provided. 


Smoke Shelf and Chamber 


The smoke shelf is made by set- 
ting the brickwork back at the top 
of the throat to the line of the flue 
wall for the full length of the throat. 
Its depth may vary from 6” to 12” 





Where a header is more than 4’ in length, 
it should be doubled, as shown. Headers 
supporting more than four tail beams 
should have ends supported in metal joists 
hangers. The framing may be placed 1” 
from the chimney because the masonry is 


8” thick. 


or more, depending on the depth of 
the fireplace. 

The smoke chamber is the space 
extending from the top of the throat 
up to the bottom of the flue proper 
and between the side walls. The 
walls should be drawn inward 30° 
to the vertical after the top of the 
throat is passed and smoothly plas- 
tered with cement mortar not less 
than 12” thick. 


Damper 


A properly designed damper af- 
fords a means of regulating the draft 
and prevents excessive loss of heat 
from the room when the fire is out. 
A damper consists of a cast-iron 
frame with a lid hinged so that the 
width of the throat opening may be 


Notice the beautiful pattern and texture 


of the stone work in this Model “A” Heat- 

form fireplace, and note too that the | 
stones have been spaced for inlets and ~ 
outlets. This is recommended provided suf- 


ficient open space is left for the free 


flow of air. Here, also, the owner has used | 


a few antique accessories with a modern 
design. 


Photograph courtesy of Superior Fireplace Co. 
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varied from a closed to a wide-open 
position. Various patterns are on the 
market, some designed to support 
the~ masonry oyer the opening, 
others requiring, lintel irons. 

A roaring pine fire may require 
a full-throat opening, but slow- 
burning hardwood logs may need 
only 1” or 2” of opening. Regulat- 
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Diagram showing front view and cross 
section of an entire chimney such as is 
commonly built to serve a furnace, fire- 
place, and kitchen stove. Two sets of di- 
mensions are given; those in rectangles re- 
fer to the approximate sizes of the voids 
or openings, the others refer to the out- 
side dimensions of the brickwork. These 
are used in estimating the quantities of 
brick required. 


ing the opening according to the 
kind of fire prevents waste of heat 
up the chimney. Closing the damper 
in summer keeps flies, mosquitoes, 
and other insects from entering the 
house down the chimney. 

In houses heated by furnaces or 
other modern systems, lack of a 
damper in the fireplace flue may in- 
terfere with uniform heating, parti- 
cularly in very cold windy weather, 
whether or not there is a fire on the 
hearth. When air heated by the fur- 
nace is carried up the chimney there 
is a waste of the furnace fuel, but a 
damper partially open serves a slow 
fire of hardwood without smoking 
the room or wasting heated air from 
the main heating system. 


Flue 

The area of lined flues should be 
a twelfth or more of the fireplace 
opening, provided the chimney is at 
least 22’ in height, measured from 
the hearth. If the flue is shorter than 
22’ or if it is unlined, its area should 
be made a tenth or more of the fire- 
place opening. A fireplace which, 
for instance, has an opening of 7.5 
square feet, or approximately 1,080 
square inches, needs a flue area of 
approximately 90 square inches; a 
rectangular flue, 812”x18”, outside 
dimensions, or a round flue with a 
12” inside diameter might be used, 
as these are the nearest commercial 
sizes of lining. It is seldom possible 
to obtain lining having exactly the 
required area, but the inside area 
should never be less than that pre- 
scribed above. A 13”x13” flue was 
selected for convenience when com- 
bining with the other flues. If the 
flue is built of brick and is unlined, 
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Sizes of Fireplace Flue Linings! 





1Based on a flue area equal to one- 
twelfth the fireplace opening. 


its area should be approximately 
one-tenth of the fireplace opening, 
or 108 square inches. It would prob- 
ably be made 8”x16” (128 square 
inches) because brickwork can be 
laid to better advantage when the di- 
mensions of the flue are multiples 
of 4”. 

The Table, “Sizes of Fireplace 
Flue Linings,” is convenient in 
selecting the proper size of flue or 
for determining the size of fireplace 
opening for an existing flue. The 
area of the fireplace opening in 
square inches is obtained by multi- 
plying the width by the height, both 
measured in inches. 
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This common red brick fireplace is built around the Model “A” 
Heatform and has a raised hearth. Split bricks have been 
spaced for the inlet and outlet grilles to allow maximum warm 


air passage. 


Smoky Fireplace 

When a fireplace smokes, it 
should be examined to make cer- 
tain that the essential requirements 
of construction have been fulfilled. 
If the chimney is not stopped up 
with fallen brick and the mortar 
joints are not loose, note whether 
nearby trees or tall structures cause 
eddies down the flue. To determine 
whether the fireplace opening is in 
correct proportion to the flue area, 
hold a piece of sheet metal across 
the top face of the fireplace opening 
and then gradually lower it, making 
the opening smaller until smoke 
does not come into the room. Mark 
at the lower edge of the metal on the 
sides of the fireplace. The opening 


may then be reduced by building in 
a metal shield or hood across the 
top so that its lower edge is at the 
marks made during the test. The 
trouble can generally be remedied 
in another way by increasing the 
height of the flue. 


Cleaning Brickwork 


When the brickwork around the 
fireplace becomes soiled, it may be 
scrubbed with a brush dipped into a 
solution of 1 tablespoonful of tri- 
sodium phosphate to a gallon of 
water. Rinse off with clear water, 
and then dry with a cloth. 

But if the bricks are stained, 
they may need to be bleached. For 


Colorful flagstone adds to the appearance 
of this fireplace. Both the cool air inlets 
and warm air outlets if the preformed 
fireplace untt have been located on the 


return sides of the fireplace. 
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An attractive brick fireplace. Note the cool 
air inlets and warm outlets are formed 


right into the masonry of the fireplace. 


Photographs courtesy of Superior Fireplace Co, 
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this purpose use about 1%4 Ibs. of 
oxalic acid crystals in a gallon of 
warm water, adding sufficient lime 
or whiting to form a soft paste. 
(Caution: oxalic acid is a poison, 


Cement blocks were used as a building 
medium in this modern fireplace built 
around a 38 Model “S” Heatform. The 
raised hearth provides informal seating 
capacity, as well as a permanent place for 
the television. The designer Preferred to 
form the cool air inlet and warm air outlet 
of the masonry used in the fireplace and 
wall. Good judgment was exercised in 
placing the cool air inlet at floor level, 
which assures a greater volume of warm 
air circulation and warmer floors, 


Photograph courtesy of Superior Fireplace Co. 


and it must be handled carefully! ) 
Use a broad knife or spatula to 
spread this paste over the stained 
parts of the brickwork. Let it re- 
main about 15 minutes, then scrape 
off the paste. Wash the bricks with 
clear water, then dry with a cloth. 

Should the cleaning or bleach- 
ing not remove the dirt or stains 
from the bricks, try putting a thin 
oil stain over them, choosing the 
same or perhaps a little darker color 
than the bricks. This will give them 
a uniform dark appearance. 


Hearth Tiles 


To keep the hearth looking its 
best, wash the tiles with warm, 
soapy water, then rinse with clear 
water. When completely dry, rub a 
coat of wax over them. This not 
only adds to their good appearance 


but makes the tiles more dirt-resist- 
ant. 


When Fireplace Is Unused 


During the warm months when 
the fireplace is left unlighted, in- 
stead of the open, gaping space you 
may want to camouflage it in a deco- 
rative manner. Here are some sug- 
gestions: Build a wood trellis to 
stand in front of the fireplace; place 
two or three small potted foliage 
plants in front of the trellis and train 
the leaves over it. Or, without the 
trellis, place three or four large pots 
of upright foliage plants in front of 
the fireplace; these will cover the 
open space. (Refer to the section on 
Plants for the Home for a choice of 
foliage plants.) Or you may use a 
small decorative straight or folding 


screen in front of the unused fire- 
place. 








Wood screws are made with different 
types of heads. The standard heads (top 
row—left to right) include: flat, round and 
oval. Special heads are also available 


(bottom row—left to right): pan, binding, 
truss and fillister. 


HEAD LENGTH 
Reap cexbesanannt——f5 
HEAD LENGTH “= 


OVAL 
HEAD LENGTH 


The length of the screw is measured 
differently for the various types of screws. 
The length of a flathead screw is measured 
from the top of the head to the tip of the 
point, but the length of a round head 
screw is measured from the tip of the 
point to the underside of the head. 


Sketch from ‘Tool Guide’’ courtesy 
Stanley Tools. 


Here is a section view of the different 
size screw heads. These are full size. If 
you haven’t a screw gage to measure the 
size, place the head of the screw on the 


section view to determine the size. 





How-To Guide To Screws 






Hb 





In addition to the standard and Phillips 
wood screws, there are many specialty 
screws. Here (left to right) are: a drive 
screw, hanger bolt, knob screw and dowel 


screw. 


Sketches courtesy of Southern Screw Co. 
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Floor Coverings, 
Maintenance 


Both wood and concrete floors 
may be covered with linoleum, as- 
phalt tile, and similar materials. 
Such coverings should be installed 
and maintained in accordance with 
the manufacturer’s instructions, 
which usually include thorough 
cleaning and the application of pro- 
tective wax coatings. Available in an 
almost limitless range of colors, 
these floor coverings will serve as a 
Starting point for remodeling or 
changing the color scheme of a 
room. 


Linoleum ° 


Linoleum, whether for floor 
coverings, kitchen counter tops, 
walls, or other inside surfaces, will 
stay attractive ionger and wear bet- 
ter if waxed and polished. A few 
simple rules for its care will be 
found useful: (1) dust daily; (2) 
use water sparingly; (3) clean with 
special linoleum cleaner, mild soap- 
suds, or mild detergent solution; 
(4) apply wax in a thin, even film; 
(5) rewax only as needed, usually 
not oftener than once a month; and 
(6) never use harsh abrasives other 
than fine steel wool to take off spots 
that are hard to remove. 

No matter what type of wax is 
used, always start with a clean sur- 
face before waxing. There are some 
excellent linoleum cleaners which 
may be diluted with water in ac- 
cordance with the manufacturer’s 
directions. In using them, clean only 





a few square feet at a time, going 
over that area with a fresh cloth 
wrung out with clear, lukewarm 
water, and permit the surface to dry 
thoroughly and the wax to spread 
evenly. 

Waxes that protect linoleum are 
essentially of two types: paste and 
liquid waxes with a volatile-solvent 
base, and self-polishing waxes with 
a water-emulsion base. They should 
be applied in very thin coats to avoid 
making the floor slippery. 

Volatile-solvent waxes may be 
abtained in either paste or liquid 
form. The liquid is somewhat easier 
to apply than the paste because of 
the large proportion of solvent. 
Both paste and liquid are suitable 
for linoleum as well as for wood or 
concrete floors. 

Paste wax should be applied 
with a slightly dampened soft cloth 
or with a wax applicator and al- 
lowed to dry, after which it should 
be polished to a lustrous finish. 
Liquid wax should be spread even- 
ly over the cleaned surface with a 
lamb’s-wool applicator in straight, 
parallel strokes. After drying for 30 
minutes, it should be polished to a 
lustrous finish. Waxes of the or- 
ganic-solvent type must not be used 
on asphalt tile because they soften 
and mar the surface of the tile. 

Self-polishing or water-emul- 
sion base waxes will give a protec- 
tive coating if used on linoleum, 
rubber tile, cork, asphalt tile, mas- 
tic, and other flooring. The wax 
should be spread as thinly and 
evenly as possible with a lamb’s- 
wool applicator or soft cloth mop in 
straight, parallel strokes. If proper- 
ly applied it should dry to a hard, 








lustrous film in less than 30 minutes. 
Although not required, the gloss 
may be increased by a slight buffing 
after the wax becomes thoroughly 
dry. 

A weighted floor brush or elec- 
tric polishing machine does an ex- 
cellent job with little effort. If a 
polisher is not part of the household 
equipment, it may be rented in 
many communities at nominal cost 
by the hour or the day. For a very 
hard surface, the linoleum should be 
given two or three coats of wax, 
making sure to let each coat dry for 
at least 30 minutes before polishing. 

Care should be taken not to flood 
linoleum surfaces with water, since 
any water that seeps through the 
edges of seams may affect the ce- 
menting material and cause the 
backing to mildew or rot and edges 
of the linoleum to become loose and 
curled. Wiping up water as soon as 
it is spilled on waxed linoleum will 
keep light spots from appearing. 
Grease and other spots should be 
cleaned as quickly as possible, with 
a soft cloth or sponge wrung out of 

mild lukewarm soapsuds or mild 
detergent solution. Rinse by using a 
clean cloth wrung out of clear, 


Photograph courtesy of Red Devil Tools, Inc. 


lukewarm water. Floor oils and 
sweeping compound containing oil 
should not be used on linoleum, be- 
cause these materials may leave a 
film of oil on the surface to collect 
dust and dirt. 


Asphalt Tile 


Asphalt tile may be used to 
cover both new and old concrete or 
wood floors and may be obtained in 
colors suitable for any room in the 
house. Impervious to water, the tiles 
are especially suitable for floors on 
which water is likely to be spilled, 
such as kitchens, laundries, and 
bathrooms; they also prove attrac- 
tive and satisfactory for basement 
recreation rooms and _ enclosed 
porches. 

When installing this type of 
flooring, always obtain a few extra 
tiles for replacement or testing, be- 
cause it may be difficult to match 
them exactly later on. Missing 
tiles or those that have become 
broken or marred should be re- 
placed by cementing new ones into 
place. 

Mastic floor covering of the 
asphalt type has asphalt, bitumen, 
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or resin as the base and will give 
excellent service if given proper 
care. There are some “do’s” and 
“don'ts” which are very important. 
Cleaners and polishes containing 
abrasives, oils, or organic solventts, 
such as gasoline, turpentine, or car- 
bon tetrachloride, should not be 
used to clean asphalt-base cover- 
ings. Never use unknown cleaning 
preparations on asphalt tile without 
testing them first, unless they are 
recommended by the manufacturer 
of the flooring. 

To test a cleaning or polishing 
preparation for use on asphalt tile, 
moisten a white cloth with the prep- 
aration and rub over the surface of 
a spare tile. If the color of the tile 
shows on the cloth, the preparation 
has acted as a solvent, dissolving the 
surface of the tile, and is not safe to 
use. 

Asphalt tile floors may be 
washed with neutral soap and luke- 
warm water in much the same man- 
ner as linoleum, except that water 
will not harm the tile unless permit- 
ted to stand and seep under edges 
enough to loosen them from the 
floor. After cleaning and drying, the 
care of asphalt tile floors is similar 
to that recommended for linoleum 
with one very important exception: 
Never use paste wax or liquid wax 
that has a solvent base on asphalt 
tile—these waxes will soften the 
tile and mar the surface. 

Water-emulsion or self-polishing 
waxes that are free from oils are 
suitable and safe for asphalt tile. 
They should be spread as thinly as 
possible on the surface of the floor 
with lamb’s-wool applicator. Use 
Straight, parallel strokes in one di- 


rection only. In a short time, approx- 
imately 30 minutes, the wax should 
dry to a hard, lustrous finish. While 
these waxes are self-polishing to a 
degree, the appearance of the floor 
will be improved by a light buffing. 
Before polishing, however, the wax 
should be completely dry. 

Wax should be renewed at inter- 
vals, depending upon the severity of 
wear, but it is not necessary to re- 
wax as long as the floor responds to 
polishing. Daily dusting and occa- 
sional machine polishing will elimi- 
nate the need of mopping and ex- 
tend the life of the wax coating. 


ee 
snatinicssetitneesn 


Photograph courtesy of Red Devil Tools. 





Floors, like walls, are extensive 
and not easy to change. When finish- 
ing a new addition to your home— 
extra bedrooms in the attic, a family 
recreation center in the basement or 
a garage converted into a den—you 
should choose your floor material 
carefully and wisely. Floors are 
meant to be walked on, less often to 
be run, jumped or danced on. They 
must also support the weight of fur- 
niture as well as provide comfort. 

What are the attributes of a 
‘good’ floor? 

1. It should be durable, able to 
take the daily punishment without 
cracking, disintegrating or wearing 
noticeably. ANY 

2. It should be easy to maintain. 
It should not be necessary to re- 




















Photograph courtesy of Mastic Tile Corp. 


finish frequently because of scratch 
marks, or to scour daily to remove 
shoe prints. 

3. It should be resilient; in 
other words, have a bounce when 
you walk on it. A ‘stiff’ floor with- 
out some spring is very tiring if you 
stand on your feet on it for any pro- 
longed period or do considerable 
walking to and fro as the home- 
maker must in her kitchen. 

4. It should be sound-absorbing 
in that it should deaden noise; al- 
though walls and ceilings offer bet- 
ter possibilities for absorbing noise, 
the floor should help and not hinder. 

This section is confined to hard- 
surface flooring as opposed to soft 
floor coverings (carpets and rugs). 
Here are some of the hard-surface 











Prefinished laminated wood blocks make 
an attractive floor covering in any home. 


These squares are %” thick and are held 
to the subfloor with an adhesive. 


Photograph courtesy of E. L. Bruce Co. 


Standard wood flooring comes in unfinish 
ed tongue-and-groove boards. Here, how 
ever, the ranch plank boards (note pegs 
near boards ends as covers for countersunk 
screws) come prefinished with false pegs. 


These planks are glued to the subfloor, 


Ce re, 


Old fashioned linoleum is given a new look 
with the addition of bright metallic chips. 
Large cocoa and black squares combine to 


make a high style room. 


Photograph courtesy of Mastic Tile Corp. 


Vinyl-asbestos tiles in spatter pattern can 
be installed below grade as well as on 
ground level and suspended floors. These 
are rugged blocks able to withstand the 
use and abuse in a child’s room. 


Photograph courtesy of Armstrong Cork Co. 



















Another unusual treatment given ordinary 
asphalt tiles. A parquet effect is obtained 
by the scored lines in each block and with 
the blocks set at right angles to one 


another. 










Photograph courtesy of Mastic Tile Corp. 
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tain. To increase the wear life and 
maintain the appearance of lino- 
leum, it is necessary to wax fairly 
frequently. 

RUBBER—This highly durable 
flooring material is very resilient 
and easy to maintain. It comes in a 
wide range of colors and is grease- 
proof. Generally, the handyman 
uses rubber in tile form although 
roll goods are available. 

VINYL-ASBESTOS — This 
composition tile can be used any- 
where asphalt tile is used in the 
home. It is highly durable and easy 
to maintain. It has more resilience 
than asphalt and is not as easily af- 
fected by cold and heat. 


VINYL—This floor covering 
usually comes in tile form and can 
be purchased in many different col- 
ors and textures. It is very easy to 
maintain and particularly practical 
in kitchens and bathrooms. 

WOOD—The standard floor 
covering found in practically every 
home is available as individual, un- 
finished tongue-and-groove boards 
or in prefinished blocks or boards. 
In some instances, it is possible to 
use plywood or hardboard as floor- 
ing material. Wood is resilient and 
warm. 

FLAGSTONE—Used in the 
proper setting, flagstones make at- 
tractive and durable entrance halls 
and foyers. 


Using different colored tiles to form unusual 
patterns adds to the decorative effect of 
a tile floor. 


Photograph courtesy of Rubber Manufacturers 
Association. 











Photograph courtesy of B. F. Goodrich Photograph courtesy of Armstrong Cork Co. 


Koroseal. 








The outdoors is moved into the home with 
this new flagstone asphalt tile. It comes 
in three color combinations in plain, 
straight grain and swirl marbelized pieces. 





Dramatic floor treatment is all that it takes 
to make even an entry way of postage- 
stamp proportions say a big welcome to 


if 











your home. 





Large tiles, 12”x12”, make a striking pat- 
tern in a room. Here confetti pattern tile is 





used in two contrasting colors. 


Photograph courtesy of Mastic Tile Corp. 
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Floors—tTiles 





Floor tiles are easy for the 
handyman to install. Today, there 
are tiles made of many different ma- 
terials which can be used in every 
room of the house. There are, how- 
ever, limitations on certain types of 
tiles which cannot be laid below 
ground (that is, below ground level) 
while others are not recommended 
for areas where the tiles are likely to 
be stained (for example, in the 
kitchen). 

Asphalt tiles, rubber tiles, cork 
tiles, vinyl tiles, and vinyl-asbestos 
tiles can be used for any do-it-your- 
self project. There are many differ- 
ent colors, patterns and sizes avail- 
able. 


Before you lay any tiles, it is 


necessary to prepare the floor sur- 
face. Tiles set over uneven floors 
may crack or show ridges where the 
floor is uneven. Therefore, follow 
preparation steps carefully so that 
your job, when completed, is worth 
the effort. 

Among the tools you will need 
are: a serrated paste spreader, a 
sharp flooring knife, chalk and 
chalk-line, ruler or yardstick, a 
steel straight edge to guide the cut- 
ting knife, dividers, trowel for 
spreading the adhesive and a car- 
penter’s square. You will also need 
a hammer and a nail set if a felt lin- 
ing is needed under the tiles you are 
laying. 

Among the materials you will 
need are tile adhesive and tiles. In 
some instances, you will also need 
felt lining and linoleum paste to ad- 
here this lining to the original floor. 


How To Install Floor Tiles 


1. It is best to center the floor tiles by 
starting in the middle of the room. Mark 
center line down the length of the room 
and another at right angles to it across 


CENTER LINE PA 


a 


the room. When you start the tiles after- 
wards, lay the tiles at the intersection of 
the two center lines. 


START TILE HERE 


Sketch courtesy of Armstrong Cork Co. 














No matter what type of floor tile 
you plan to use, the technique for 
laying the tiles is practically the 
same. Certain tiles require special 
adhesives and it is, therefore, best to 
follow manufacturers’ instructions, 
using the following as a guide. 

If tiles are to be placed on con- 
crete, it is necessary to have a per- 
fectly smooth surface. There are 
special mastics which are spread 
over the floor and evened-off so that 
all indentations are filled. The tiles 
can be laid directly over the con- 
crete. 

On wooden floors, however, it is 
usually necessary to lay a felt lining 
over the boards to prevent the board 


2. The center lines are best made with a 
chalk line. If you don’t have a chalk line 
(a useful, inexpensive accessory available 
in any store selling floor tiles or hard- 
ware), you can use string with marking 
chalk. Tack the two ends in place and snap 
the cord; this will leave a chalk line where 
you want it. 


Photograph courtesy of Rubber Flooring Divi- 
sion, Rubber Manufacturers Association. 
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edges from eventually showing 
through the tiles. Unless the wooden 
floor is perfectly smooth and all the 
joints between the boards properly 
filled, a felt lining is recommended 
for under the tiles. Certain tiles re- 
quire this lining no matter how 
smooth the floor. Therefore, check 
the manufacturers’ literature before 
starting your floor project. 
Furthermore, when laying tiles 
in a room with a baseboard, it is best 
to remove the shoe mold of base- 
board by prying it off with a floor 
or glazier’s chisel so that the edges 
of the tile can be concealed after- 
wards when the molding is replaced. 


3. Here is a chalk line across the room 
and down the length of the room on a 
concrete floor in the basement. This smooth 
concrete requires no further preparation; 
the tiles can be laid directly over it. If 
it were uneven, however, it would be nec- 

essary to use a special mastic filler to 
make the flloor level and smooth. 
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4. When working on a wooden floor, a 
felt lining is frequently necessary. Lino- 
leum adhesive is spread over the floor 
with a notched trowel and the cut sheets 


of felt are laid over the adhesive. 


Photograph courtesy of Armstrong Cork Co. 


6. The tiles are then ‘set over the adhesive 
starting with the first tile aligned with the 
two center lines. Continue laying the tiles 
so that the edges abutt the center line, 
which is used as a guide. 


Photograph courtesy of Armstrong Cork Co. 





5. After the center lines have been mark- 
ed. start in one segment of the room and 
apply the tile adhesive over the flloor. 
Spread the adhesive evenly so that there 


are no bare spots or lumps anywhere in 
the work area. 


7. Always work from the uncovered por- 
tion of the floor. Place each tile in position; 
don’t slide them, This will prevent the ad- 
hesive from oozing up between the tile 
joints. If, however, any adhesive does 


ooze up, wipe it off immediately with a 
clean, damp cloth. 





8. After laying all the tiles in one section 
of the floor, you can lay those in the other 
sections, leaving the incompleted portions 
until the end. To fill in the space between 
the last complete tile and the wall, set a 
tile over the one already in place. Then 
place another tile over it and against the 
wall. With a pencil or a scribing tool, mark 
the lower tile to size and cut it. 


10. Around door frames and other pro- 
jections in the room, you might find a pair 
of dividers exceedingly helpful in determ- 
ining the exact size and shape to cut the 
tiles. Mark the location of the last full tile 








9, Cut the tile to size with a flooring 
knife and a steel straight edge. Set the tile 
on a piece of wood for cutting so that you 
don‘t mar the floor. If you have an as- 
sistant, you can cut the tiles to size while 


your assistant marks them. 


Photograph courtesy of the Rubber Flooring 
Division, Rubber Manufacturers Association. 


on the floor and then measure the amount 
needed for the filler tile. Transfer measure- 
ments from floor with dividers to the tile 


and then cut to shape. 


Photograph courtesy of Armstrong Cork Co. 












15. Twist the heated tile and slide it 
around the object so that the straight-cut » 
side is nearest the wall where it won't be | 
easily seen. Replace the shoe mold (see 
Baseboard) after the tiles have been set in 

















11. Asphalt tile is easier to cut if heated 
slightly. You can use a sun lamp or heat 
lamp to warm the tiles. 


13. Special cutting is often necessary to 
fit a tile around a pipe or other object pro- 
truding from the floor, such as a sink leg 
which cannot be removed. It is best to 
make a paper pattern and then trace this 
onto a file. Thin tiles can be cut with scis- 


sors. 


Photograph courtesy of Armstrong Cork Co. 





12. A blowtorch, used carefully, is an- 
other way to heat the asphalt tiles before 
you cut them to shape and size. 


14. It is sometimes best to heat the tile 
ofter it has been cut so that it will be 
easier to bend around an immovable ob- 
ject. Heating the tile for a few seconds 
over the kitchen range makes the tile pli- 


able and easier to bend. 


Photograph courtesy of The B. F. Goodrich Co. 








place. 





Photograph courtesy of The B. F. Goodrich Co. 


Laying Self-Adhesive Tiles 


To make life simpler for the 
handyman or the handywoman, 
there are floor tiles available which 
come already prepared with adhe- 
sive. This speeds the floor tile laying 
job and, when a felt lining is not 
needed, eliminates part of the mess 
sometimes encountered. 


1. Clean the floor surface with a cleaning 
fluid, such as carbon tetrachloride. This is 
not flammable but must be used in a well- 
ventilated room. This is done to remove all 
the dust and to activate the adhesive on 
the back of the tile. 

















2. Strip the plastic film covering the back 
of the tile off by lifting one edge and pull- 
ing the film, This easily-removed film is 
placed on the back of the tile so that the 


tiles can be stacked without adhering to 
each other. 


Photographs courtesy of United States Rubber 
Co. 


How To Install Flagstone Asphalt Tile 


Flagstone asphalt tile is the first 
basically new design in asphalt tile 
flooring since the industry’s incep- 
tion. Previously, the term “tile” in 
the trade was synonymous with the 
conventional square or rectangular 
tiles. The “flagstones” are irregu- 
larly shaped—just like real flag- 
stones. Perhaps best described as 
jig-saw like in shape, the simulated 
flagstone tiles are precision cut to fit 
tightly into different size openings in 
an 18” x 18” frame or “grid.” Grids 
are cut out of plain gray asphalt tile 





3. Set the tiles in place on the clean floor, 
following the same technique as you would 
when laying tiles with adhesive. For a 
tight, professional-looking joint, butt one 
end of the tile against the tile already in 
place and then press it into place. Main- 
tain slight pressure against the installed 


tile while pressing the new one into posi- 
tion. 


and resemble mortar used to hold 
flagstones in place. Since there are 
no straight lines in the finished floor, 


the flagstone design is completely 
authentic. 


GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS 

1. Flagstone asphalt tile can be 
installed over any floor that is firm, 
level, and dry. For a satisfactory in- 
Stallation, floors must be completely 
free of wax, paint, enamel, grease, 
and dirt before the tile is installed. 

2. Tile should be kept in a 





warm room for at least twenty-four 
hours prior to installation. During 
installation the room must be at 
least 70° for easy handling of the 
tile and adhesive. Caution: Don’t 
install in interiors, such as summer 
cottages, where there is no heat dur- 
ing the winter. 

3. Before starting the installa- 
tion, take all furniture and remov- 
able fixtures from the room. Pry up 
quarter-round at the baseboard so 
the tile can be slid underneath dur- 


ing installation. 





4, Remove old floor coverings, 
wax, grease, dirt, and paint with 
paint remover or a scraper or with 
a sanding machine when necessary. 

5. Fill cracks and holes in con- 
crete with crack filler. Prime base- 
ment and grade level slabs with as- 
phalt primer if concrete surface is 
new, dusty or porous. 

6. Plug holes and cracks in 
wood floors with small pieces of 
wood, Plastic Wood, or cover them 
with smoothly nailed pieces of tin. 
Plane off high spots and renail loose 





as 
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boards. Apply a coat of floor size 
over new or freshly sanded wood to 
help prevent warping. 

7. Cover wood floors with a 
layer of lining felt laid across the 
boards and paste in place. First cut 
the felt to fit with seams butted but 
not overlapped, then move the 
Strips back and spread paste over 
half the floor. Lay the felt in the 
paste and smooth it in place. Lap 
back the strips the other way and 
repeat this procedure. 


HOW TO LAY OUT THE ROOM 


1, Measure the room and de- 
termine the number of grid units re- 
quired to cover the floor in both 
directions. (Use this simple table of 
18” Unit Equivalents. ) 





TABLE OF 18” EQUIVALENTS 
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2. If the number of units re- 
quired along the short wall is even, 
(8, 10, 12, 14, etc.) strike a chalk 





Photograph courtesy of Armstrong Cork Co. 
1. Before the felt and tile may be laid, 
plane off high spots as shown above and 
renail loose boards. Plug or cover holes 
and cracks. Apply a coat of size over new 
or freshly sanded wood to help prevent 
warping. 


line connecting the center at the two 
short walls. If the number of units 
required is uneven, (7, 9, 11, 13, 
etc.) the Starting line should be 
moved 9” to either the left or right 
of the center. 

3. Locate the center of this line, 
and using a framing square draw a 
perpendicular. j 

4. Along this perpendicular, 
strike a chalk line connecting the 
two side walls. Repeat above pro- 
cedure for determining if an even or 
uneven number of grids is required 
along the long wall. If the number 
of units required is uneven, the per- 
pendicular line should be moved 9” 
to either the left or right. 








2. After smoothing the boards, a layer of lining felt should be 
laid across the boards and pasted in place with linoleum paste. 
Cut the felt to fit with seams butted but not overlapped, then 
move the strips back and spread paste over half the floor. Pro- 


ceed as directed in text. 


3. Lift out two or three grid pieces. The 
grids match each other side-for-side and 


top-to-bottom. 





Photograph courtesy of Armstrong Cork Co. 


4. Put several shaped tile pieces in place 
within the grids. Notice that each tile will 
fit only one space in each of the grids. Tiles 
along all edges of the grid interlock with 
adjoining grids. The pattern has an 18” 


repeat. 











—— 





’ 
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5, Find the center point of each of the 
short end walls and connect these points 
by snapping a chalk line down the middle 
of the room—line AB. Locate the center 
point C of line AB and erect a perpendicu- 
lar. Strike a chalk line"DE connecting the 
two side walls. Lay a row of uncemented 
grids from the center of the room to the 
side wall and another row to the end wall. 
If the space between the last whole grid 
and the side wall is less than 9”, installa- 
tion will be easier if the line down the cen- 
ter of the room is moved 9” (half the width 
of a grid) to either left or right—line A‘B’. 
Likewise, if the space between the end wall 
and the last whole grid is less than 9”, the 
perpendicular cross line should be moved 
9” to either the left or right—line D’E’. 
(After you have found the proper starting 
lines by this test placement of uncemented 
grids, remove the loose grids used in the 
test and you are ready to start the actual 
installation. 


6. Using a notched trowel, spread ad- 
hesive over one-half of the room as shown. 
Be sure to leave the chalk guide lines ex- 
posed. 













7. Lay the first grid at the intersection of 


the guide lines. It’s important that each of 
the “fingers” of the grid are lined up ac- 
curately with both lines. 


Photographs courtesy of Armstrong Cork Co. 


9, Install all remaining interlocking pieces 
and “filler” pieces in first row. Do not in- 
stall interlocking pieces for second row un- 


til next grids are in position. 


8. Lay a second grid unit against the first 








and line up with the longer guide me Lay 
a “key” interlocking piece (shaped like a 
boot) between the two grids. Repeat pro- 
cedure until first row is complete except for 
“border” unit. Do not lay any grids or tiles 
requiring cutting and fitting until all field 


units are installed. 


10. Lay two or three grids in second bile 
installing interlocking “keystone piece 

(shown above) as each grid is Installed. 
Again be sure “fingers” are ined up with 
perpendicular guide line. Then install key 
interlocking “boot pieces” between grids 


in second row. 
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1. Continue laying grids, “interlocking” 
pieces and “filler” pieces, Don’t install in- 
terlocking pieces which extend into border 
areas until all but the “border” area of one 
half of the floor is installed. Repeat the en- 
tire procedure for all but border area for 
the other half of the floor. 


12. If regular asphalt tile border material 
is not used in the border areas, grids and 
tiles must be cut to fit. Place a grid ex- 
actly over the last grid already cemented 
“ place nearest the wall. Next put all 
pieces requiring cutting in place in this 
loose grid. Then, using an 18” template of 
ne stiff material, mark the grid and the 
pieces at the same time, as shown. How- 
ever, the grid and pieces should be re- 
moved and cut separately. 


13, The cut grids and pieces should fit ex- 
actly into the adjacent border area. Repeat 
this procedure until all border grids are in- 
stalled and fitted with tile. 

























Wood floors can be secured di- 
rectly over the joists in a house or 
even over concrete. A_ subfloor, 
however, is used for added strength. 

Today, most subfloors are made 
of plywood which is nailed across 
the joists. The finished flooring is 
attached over the subfloor. Norm- 
ally, tongue-and-groove boards are 
nailed to the subfloor. It is necessary 
to press the boards close together so 
that gaps between boards are at a 
minimum. Flooring nails, driven at 
a diagonal through the tongue, are 
concealed when the next board is 
set into place. 

These tongue-and-groove boards 
come prefinished as well as unfin- 
ished. If you have a_ perfectly 
smooth subfloor, you should en- 
counter no difficulty in laying a 
wood floor. However, covering of 





Photograph courtesy of E. L. Bruce Co. 





uneven subfloors should be left to 
the professional. 

Although moderately expensive, 
prefinished wood squares can be 
used as the finished flooring. These 
blocks are held in place by an ad- 
hesive. Note instructions later in 
this section. 


Tongue-and-groove boards are secured by 
blind nailing. A flooring nail is driven di- 
agonally through the tongue of the board 
into the subfloor. When the next piece of 
flooring is added, the groove conceals the 


nail head. 


























To keep the boards together tightly when 
nailing, it is best to use a pinch bar and a 
wedge (piece of flooring with one edge 
square). 


How To Install Laminated Oak 
Blocks 







. TOOLS NEEDED 

* Tape measure or rule 

Chalk line and chalk 

Carpenter's hammer 

Broom 

Hand saw and coping or 
band saw 


Priming brush or squeegee 
(for applying primer) 

Coke or charcoal burner (for 
heating mastic) 

Notched trowel (with %4” 
teeth on %” centers, for 


Se 4 
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spreading mastic) 





Aneth th SUBFLOORS 

schtas When catlen pirkeee i Sees Nice ae eet ore Laminated block: be i 

hee . ing is to fasten a block to the joint between the floor and wall are rar apts chen ka heath 
ubfloor and use a wooden wedge to enediisl oAills x Wakibiins: x Whédbodses Beis stalled over subfloors of concrete, 

press against the flooring boards. Resaboard! dressed and matched wood, or ply- 


wood. Under certain conditions, old 








Nailing prefinished ranch type flooring in 
place. Note that a waterproof paper has 
been laid over the subfloor. 


Photograph courtesy of E. L. Bruce Co. 


surface floors of wood or asphalt 
tile are equally suitable. Depending 
on type, subfloors should answer the 
following specifications: 
Concrete—Subfloors should be 
sound, level, dry, smooth, and clean. 
Remove grease or oil stains with a 
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9. Additional blocks are set in place with tongues and grooves interlocking. 


3. Lay all the full squares to fill the areo. Make certain that the blocks are 


properly spaced. 











Laying Prefinished Wood Squares 


1. The wood block is set in place over the 
center line after the mastic is applied over 
the floor. 
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4, Fill in the remaining areas by cutting 
blocks to the required size and setting 
them in place. 


solution of industrial lye, using 
about one pound of lye to each 
three gallons of water. Level high 
Spots with a terrazzo grinder, Car- 
borundum stone, or hammer and 
chisel. Fill low areas to general 
subfloor level with a good-quality 
concrete patching mix, according to 
directions on the container. 

Wood or Plywood—Newly- 
constructed wood subfloors should 
be of dressed and. matched boards 
not over 6” wide. New plywood 
subfloors should be well-nailed at 
all edges and through tthe center. 
Rough edges should be sanded 
smooth. Either type subfloor must 
be sound, level, and well-nailed. 

Renail old wood subfloors or 
old surface flooring where neces- 


Photographs courtesy of E. L. Bruce Co. 


sary, and level any raised edges by 
rough-sanding. Roughsand old sur- 
face floors to remove varnish, paint, 
shellac, or wax. 

Asphalt Tile—Laminated blocks 
may be laid directly over old asphalt 
tile if the tile is not crumbled, loose, 
or otherwise in poor condition. 
Make sure that tiles are firmly 
bonded; if not, remove all tile down 
to subfloor level, and sand or 
scrape the subfloor to remove all 
traces of old tile cement. 

If tiles are well bonded, rough- 
sand the surface to remove wax. 
This may also be done satisfactorily 
by cleaning with water and a good- 
quality household scouring powder. 
Allow ample drying time afterward. 

Remove base shoe molding and 










































doorway thresholds before begin- 
ning installation of blocks over old 
surface floors of any type. 


DAMPPROOFING THE SUB- 
FLOOR 


, Laminated blocks are unusually 


stable under adverse moisture con- 


ditions. They do not expand unduly 
except when subjected to “flooding” 
or actual immersion in water. 

No dampproofing between sub- 
floor and surface floor is necessary 
where blocks are to be laid over 
wood or plywood subfloors or over 
a concrete slab subfloor suspended 
above ground level. Do not use a 
paper underlayment of any kind 
over subfloors of these types. 

However, a full two-ply, damp- 
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proofing membrane should be in- 
stalled over concrete subfloors at 
ground level or in direct contact 
with the ground where capillary 
moisture (seepage of water up- 
ward through the concrete) is SuS- 
pected. Check for capillary mois- 
ture as follows: 

Put 5 to 6 tablespoonfuls of 
powdered calcium chloride on the 
concrete; build a “well” of putty 
about 1” high around the chemical, 
then cover with a piece of glass 8” 
or 10” square. Seal edges with putty 
to keep out air. 

If, within 24 hours, water drop- 
lets appear on the glass or the chemi- 
cal shows signs of caking, capillary 
moisture is present. A competent 
waterproofing contractor should 
then be employed to install a damp- 
proofing membrane, as follows, be- 
fore laying any floor: 

(1) Sweep the surface and 
prime with asphalt primer. 

(2) Coat the subfloor with hot 
asphalt or with Bruce Everbond 
at Ge 

(3) While asphalt or mastic is 
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Main Area 


Center point 


Storage Area 





Fig. 3 


hot, embed a layer of 15-pound_as- 
phalt-saturated felt, starting with a 
half-sheet.at one wall and butting all 
seams. Mop firmly to press out 
wrinkles and blisters. - 

(4) Cover felt with another 
coating of hot asphalt or mastic and 
embed second layer of felt. Start 
with a full sheet instead of a half 
sheet so that seams of the first layer 
are covered. 


Priming the Subfloor 


Concrete subfloors that have 
not been waterproofed should be 
primed with asphalt primer before 
spreading mastic to settle dust and 
provide the best possible bonding 
surface. 

Priming is unnecessary on sub- 
floors other than concrete. Do not, 
under any circumstances, prime as- 
phalt tile. Remove dust on asphalt 
tile by mopping with warm water, 
then allowing to dry completely. 
Remove dust on wood or plywood 


subfloors by thorough sweeping. 






Laying Out Working Lines 


The following instructions deal 
with the installation of blocks in a 
Square pattern without regard to 
balanced borders at walls. Installa- 
tion should begin nearest the wall 


containing the main entranceway. 

1. (Figure 3): From Wall A, 
measure off at two points an equal 
distance sufficient to provide a con- 
vement initial working space and 
storage area for materials. This 
measurement should be carefully 
calculated to allow a full or nearly 
full block in the doorway. After de- 
termining the distance desired, 
check by laying a row of blocks 
loosely on the subfloor from the 
point established through the door- 
way; the final block should reach 
past the center of the door jamb. 

2. Snap a chalk line, Line A in 
Figure 3, from wall to wall across 
these two points. This line should 
be parallel to Wall A. 


APPLYING THE MASTIC 


Everbond “X” Mastic requires 
heating, and is applied to the sub- 
floor while hot. Note: Do not at- 
tempt to lay blocks in mastic when 
room temperature is less than 45°F. 
A temperature of about 70° is pre- 
ferable. 

1. Heat Evetbond “X” to a 
liquid consistency over a coke or 
charcoal burner or over an outside 
fire, first removing the cover. Stir 
while heating. Do not allow mastic 
to boil, and guard against accidental 
contact with water to avoid uncon- 
trollable frothing. If using pails of 
mastic, keep one pail over heat while 







Fig. 4 


a second is in use; if using drums, 
dip hot mastic from drum to pail for 
ease in handling. 

2. Begin applying mastic to sub- 
floor at the wall opposite the en- 
tranceway. Pour from pail and 
spread evenly with a notched trowel 
with %4” teeth on %” centers to 
gain the desired depth of %2”. Hold 
trowel in a nearly vertical position 
while in use, (Figure 4). 

3. Let mastic dry and “set” until 
a glaze appears on the surface. 


LAYING THE BLOCKS 


After mastic has set, begin laying 
blocks as directed below. When lay- 
ing blocks see that edges of blocks 
coincide with the line rather than 
tongues or grooves, to secure true 
alignment. My 

When placing blocks in position, 
insert groove over tongue or ton- 
gue into groove and drop block 
lightly into place. Tap on the ex- 
posed sides to complete positioning. 
Do not attempt to slide blocks into 
place; mastic will pile up on the 
leading edge, impeding the fit. Use 
mineral spirits to remove any mastic 
adhering to the surface of blocks by 
accident. 
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1. Locate the approximate cen- 
ter point of Line A. 

2. (Figure 5): Lay Block No. 1 
on Line A at this point. Place this 
initial block with a grooved side 
along the working line. This is the 
key block; make sure it 1s positioned 
correctly to make exact alignment 
of additional blocks easier. 

3. (Figure 6): Next lay Blocks 
2 and 3 on either side of Block 1, 
fitting tongues and grooves as re- 
quired. Align these blocks carefully 
with Line A and with each other. 

4, (Figure 6): Place Block 4 
directly over Block 1, establishing a 
“pyramid” pattern extending from 

Line A into the main area of the 
room. 

5. (Figure 7): Lay Blocks 5,6; 
7, 8, and 9 around the pyramid pat- 
tern established in Step 4. Make sure 
that Blocks 5 and 9 are positioned 
exactly on Line A, and that Block 
7 is perfectly aligned with Block 4. 


Main Area 


Center point 


Storage Area 


Fig. 5 
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Main Area 


Storage Area 


Wall A 


“Fig. ie 





6. (Figure 7): Continue laying 
Blocks 10 through 16 around the 
pyramid in the manner described in 
step 5. Follow with additional 
blocks in this fashion until walls are 
reached. Trim part blocks to fit at 
wall lines, around pipes and other 
projections, and around jambs at 
doorways. Let border blocks extend 
as far as possible into door open- 
ings. 

No expansion allowance is 
necessary at walls or around pro- 
jecting obstacles since the laminated 
blocks are relatively stable even un- 
der poor moisture conditions; lay 
blocks as snugly as possible against 
all vertical surfaces. 

7. When the main area has been 
partly laid, move all materials onto 
the completed portion of the floor 










Main Area 


Storage Area 


(Lay blocks here when main area is compl 


Wall A 
Fig. 7 


and spread mastic over storage area 
between Line A and Wall A (Figure 
7). Then continue filling in main 
area as instructed in step 6. When 
main area is completed and freshly- 
spread mastic has “set,” lay blocks 
along Line A until storage area is 
covered. Follow the same procedure 
as before. Cut part blocks, if neces- 
sary, to fit along Wall A. 

8. When floor is completed, in- 
stall new factory-finished base shoe 
mold of proper size, or re-install old 
molding. 

If there is any appreciable dif- 
ference in elevation between the new 
floor of laminated blocks and old 
floors in adjoining rooms, overcome 
by using a special %46”x 114” factory- 
finished oak nosing strip obtainable 
through any lumber dealer. 
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When wood floors shows signs of 
extreme wear or become spotty, it 
is necessary to remove the old finish 
and apply a new one. This job can 
be done by the handyman with tools 
rented from the local hardware 
store. 

The job can be broken down into 
three phases: first, removal of the 
old finish; second, the cleaning up 
or the removal of dirt; and third, the 
application of the finish. 

Several types of floor finishes 
can be used. There is the traditional 
shellac or varnish plus other ma- 
terials, such as penetrating oil stains 
with wax or hard surface finishes, 
such as Fabulon, which require no 
waxing. 


















Here, in this section, are the de- 
tails for refinishing old floors, how 
to finish new floors and information 
about floor finishes. 


How To Refinish Old Floors 


PREPARING THE SURFACE 
—The primary requisite for a good 
job is the proper preparation of the 
wood surface. Regardless of the fini- 
shing material used, a smooth, clean 
wood surface before the finish is ap- 
plied is essential if Grade A results 
are to be obtained. After all, it must 
be remembered that the finish itself 
simply covers and protects the wood 
and cannot be expected to correct 
unlevel areas or rough spots. 

“Gloss” or that “brilliant gleam” 
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is created by the reflection of light 
rays. The smoother the surface, the 
greater the reflection; the greater the 
reflection, the greater the gloss. 
Furthermore, smooth floors are far 
easier to clean and to keep clean. 

To prepare old wood floors for 
correct finishing, all previous fini- 
shes must be completely removed, 
and the surface must be bare, clean, 
smooth, dust-free and dry. Power 
sanding is by far the most widely 
used method of removing old 
finishes and is generally considered 
the most practical and effective, al- 
though paint and varnish removers 
are sometimes used. 

PROPER SANDING A 
“MUST”—When using the sanding 


Photographs courtesy of Pierce & Stevens, Inc. 


method, don’t try to save time by 
sanding too fast or by ignoring any 
steps which might seem unneces- 
sary. Try to remember that success 
or failure of the final job depends on 
how well you accomplish the sand- 
Ing operation, and that 5 or 10 
minutes apparently saved by skip- 
ping just one step might completely 
nullify all of the time, effort and 
money invested in the job. 

USE OF LIQUID REMOVERS 
—When considering the use of paint 
and varnish remover for removing 
old floor finishes, remember there 
are two basic types of removers 


(Use closed Coat Sandpaper Only) 
Use the disc edge sander along base- 
boards, on stair treads, and in other areas 
inaccessible to the drum sander. 











. viscous and non-viscous. The 
principal difference between the 
two occurs in the viscous type, 
which contains a retardant bodying 
agent such as wax, paraffin or oil. 
This ingredient retards the evapora- 
tion of the solvents and allows more 
time to soften the old finish. This is 
an advantage where vertical or ir- 
regular surfaces are involved. These 
viscous-type removers, however, re- 
quire a neutralizing after-rinse to re- 
move all traces of the bodying agent 
which may, if not thoroughly re- 
moved, retard the drying or other- 
wise adversely affect the new finish 
after it is applied. 

Non-viscous removers contain 
no such retarding agents and re- 
quire no after-rinse. Though non- 
viscous removers have a faster rate 
of evaporation, they are usually 
preferred for removing old finishes 
from horizontal surfaces such as 
floors. Because the surface is flat, 
there is sufficient time for the re- 
mover to soften the finish, and the 
elimination of the after-rinse saves 
considerable time and effort. It is 
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3 
4 
Drum sander* . 
Disc edge sander 
Hand scraper (for corners, etc.) 
Abrasive discs and sheets 
314 (20) —coarse 


114 (40) — medium 
2/0 (100) — fine 





advisable, however, first to remove 
any wax or grease with a water- 
soluble wax-removing powder (such 
as Wax-Off or equivalent) before 
attempting to remove the old finish 
with a non-viscous remover. 

SANDING—Before the floors 
are sanded, the following steps 
should be observed: 

1. Wear clean, soft-soled shoes. 

2. Remove all furniture, pic- 
tures, shades, etc., from the room. 

3. Fasten loose boards, replace 
broken or badly split boards, and 
counter-sink all protruding nail 
heads. 

4. Remove base shoe moldings 
(optional). This facilitates sanding 
close to the wall, but requires care- 
ful handling to prevent breaking of 
the molding. 

5. Open all windows, and close 
doors of adjoining rooms. 

Next, follow the three basic 
sanding steps: 

First sanding: The purpose of 
this initial sanding operation is to 
remove the old finish down to the 
bare wood. Using 3% (20 grit— 
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Chart of Sanding Operations—Old 
Floors 

















FLOOR OPERATION | TYPE OF PAPER 

Covered First Cut Coarse 3% (20) 
with 

Varnish, Second Cut | Medium 1% (40) 

Shellac, 

Paint, Finish Fine 2/0 (100) 
etc, Sanding 














Open-coat) sandpaper in the ma- 
chine, pass the drum sander slowly 
over the floor lengthwise with the 
floor boards, starting at one wall and 
moving straight to the Opposite wall. 
Then pass the sander back along the 
same path. This return pass enables 
the machine to pick up the dust 
created by the first pass. Be sure to 
follow this procedure throughout 
the entire sanding schedule. 





Each complete pass (from wall 
to wall and return) should overlap 
previous pass by 2” to 3”. 

Although some refinishers prefer 
diagonal sanding on the first cut, 
remember that any criss-cross or 
cross-grain sanding must be fol- 
lowed by lengthwise sanding with 
the same grit paper. 

Second sanding: The purpose of 
this sanding operation is to remove 


Never stop the forward motion of the 
sanding machine while the sanding drum 
is in contact with the floor. This is particu- 
larly important when sanding soft woods 
such as pine with coarse open-coat paper 
in the sanding machine. If the machine is 
allowed to rest heavily in one spot, deep 
cuts, scratches or gouges in the wood will 
result. If severe, such indentations are im- 
possible to level with the remaining floor 
area in the subsequent sanding operations. 


the roughness caused by the coarse 
sandpaper used in the initial sanding 
operation. Use 1% (40) paper in 
the machine, moving at a slow to 
medium rate of walking speed, pass 
drum sander over the floor length- 
wise with the floor boards. Each 
complete pass should overlap pre- 
vious pass from 2” to 3”. 

Final sanding: The purpose of 
this sanding operation is to obtain 
a perfectly smooth surface, the pri- 
mary requisite for a Grade A fin- 
ished job, regardless of the finish- 
ing material used. Although the 
floor may appear smooth after the 
second sanding, the final sanding is 
most essential to insure proper sur- 
face preparation. 

Always use 2/0 (100 grit) pa- 
per for this operation. Pass the 
drum sander over the floor length- 
wise with the floor boards. The rate 
of walking speed may be increased 
considerably during this operation. 
Each complete pass should overlap 
previous pass from 2” to 3”. 

Equip the disc edge sander with 
the same grit paper as the drum 
sander, and in the same sequence 

. that is, after using 342 paper 
in the drum sander, also use 3% 
paper for the disc edge sanding, be- 
fore the second cut with the drum 
sander is made. 

DUSTING—Remove all dust 
from the floor with a vacuum clean- 
er, dry cloth, brush or dry mop; in- 
clude also window ledges, base- 
boards and any other surfaces where 
dust appears. 

APPLYING THE FINISH— 
After the sanding and dusting op- 
erations are completed, the floors, 
old or new, are ready for the appli- 
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‘cation of the finish. This operation 
should follow as soon as possible, 
since moisture from the air may en- 
ter the open pores of bare wood. If 
freshly-sanded floors remain ex- 
posed for any considerable length of 
time, the wood pores may absorb an 
excessive amount of moisture. 
Later, this moisture may work its 
way upwards through the pores and 
attack the finish from beneath, re- 
sulting in objectionable “white 
spots,” chipping, peeling, grain-rais- 
ing, etc. 


How To Finish New Floors 


Principally because of its attrac- 
tive grain patterns and its durability, 
oak is the most widely-used hard- 
wood for new floors. Other hard- 


Remove all dust from the floor with a 


vacuum cleaner. 


Photographs courtesy of Pierce & Stevens, Inc. 
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woods such as beech, birch and 
maple are also used, and in some 
areas softwood flooring such as 
pine and fir is popular. 

PREPARING THE SURFACE 
—Regardless of kind, wood flooring 
when received from the lumber yard 
is milled but not sanded. Thus new 
flooring must be sanded after in- 
stallation to prepare the surface for 
correct finishing. As in the case of 
refinishing old floors, proper sand- 
ing in finishing new floors is of para- 
mount importance. 

SANDING—First cut: The 
purpose of this sanding operation is 
to obtain a level, even surface. If the 
sub-floor was in good condition, and 
the new top-flooring properly in- 
stalled, No. 1 (SO grit) paper may 
be used for the first sanding opera- 
tion. A coarser grade, No. 2 (36 
grit) is recommended if the floor is 
noticeably uneven. NOTE: Open coat 
abrasive paper should never be used 
for sanding new floors. 

Using the correct grade of sand- 
paper in the sanding machine (see 
chart), pass the drum sander slowly 





over the floor sanding lengthwise 
with the floor boards, starting at one 
wall and moving straight to the op- 
posite wall. Then pass the sander 
back along the same pass. This re- 
turn pass enables the machine to 
pick up the dust created by the first 
pass. (Be sure to follow this pro- 
cedure throughout the entire sand- 
ing schedule). 

Each complete pass (from wall 
to wall and return) should overlap 
previous pass by 2” to 3”. 

FINAL SANDING: Always use 
2/0 (100 grit) paper for this opera- 
tion. Pass the drum sander over the 
floor lengthwise with the floor 
boards. The rate of walking speed 
may be increased considerably dur- 
ing this operation. Each complete 
pass should overlap previous pass 
from 2” to 3”. 

Equip the disc edge sander with 
the same grit paper as the drum 
sander and in the same sequence 

. that is, after using No. 1 paper 
in the drum sander, also use No. 1 
paper for the disc edge sanding, be- 
fore the second cut with the drum 
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Chart of Sanding Operations—New Floors 


















































GRADE OF 
FLOOR OPERATION SANDPAPER 
Medium- 
U Floor 
Hardwood nines Coarse 2 (36) 
jardwoo 
Oak First Cut | Ordinary Fine 
Maple, Floor 1 (50) 
Beech, 
<a Final Extra Fine 2/0 (100) 
Sanding 
Uneven Floor Medium-Fine| 1% (40) 
Softwood First Cut Ordinary 
Pine Floor Fine 1 (50) 
Fir 
Final Extra Fine 2/0 (100) 
Sanding | 





sander is made. 

Use the disc sander along base- 
boards, on stair treads, and in other 
areas inaccessible to the drum 
sander. Use the hand-scraper in 
areas inaccessible to the disc edge 
sander as behind radiator pipes. 

DUSTING—Remove all dust 





from the flloor with a vacuum 
cleaner, dry cloth, brush or dry 
mop; include also window ledges, 
baseboards, and any other surfaces 
where dust appears. 

APPLYING THE FINISH— 
Follow same procedure as when re- 
finishing old floors. 
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Floor Finishes 


SHELLAC—Shellac is fast-dry- 
ing and relatively easy to apply. It 
is packed in two principle types 

. white shellac and orange shel- 
lac. Upon application, white shellac 
darkens the wood less than orange 
shellac and is usually applied where 
it is desired to retain as much as 
possible of the natural tint of the 
wood. Shellac is usually packaged 
as a 4-pound or 5-pound cut (a mix- 
ture of 4 or 5 pounds of shellac gum 
dissolved in one gallon of denatured 
ethyl alcohol). A 2-214 pound cut 
(approximately 1/3 reduction of a 

4-pound cut) is usually recom- 
mended for floors. 

Shellac should be fresh when 
purchased and carefully protected 
from exposure to sunlight and air to 





avoid the possibility of deteriora- 
tion. Therefore, only quantities suf- 
ficient for present purposes should 
be purchased at any given time. To 
avoid contamination in direct con- 
tact with tin, shellac manufacturers 
usually package in specially-lined 
metal containers or glass bottles. 
Any unused portion should be re- 
turned to the original container and 
never left overnight in any other 
metal container. 

Until recently, the use of wood 
filler on oak floors prior to the ap- 
plication of shellac was almost in- 
variably recommended. However, 
after laboratory and field tests 
proved up to 50% longer life 
when applied to the bare wood (no 
filler) in thin coats, many shellac 
manufacturers now consider the 


use of wood filler optional. On the 
other hand, many professional fin- 
ishers still use filler to obtain a satis- 
factory appearance. If filler is used, 
overnight drying time (at least 12 
hours) should be allowed before 
applying the shellac. Filler under 
shellac is not recommended for 
maple or pine floors. 

On oak floors, (fller or unfilled) 
2—3 coats (2-pound cut) are re- 
quired. Three coats (2-pound cut) 
are preferred for maple, as well as 
for pine and other soft woods. Al- 
low first coat to harden 3 hours be- 
fore second coat is applied. The 
first coat should be lightly hand- 
sanded before the application of the 
second coat. Allow the second coat 
at least overnight drying time be- 
for applying third coat. 

VARNISH—Like shellac, var- 
nish is available at wide ranges of 
price and quality. Cheap varnishes 
are usually poor in quality and tend 
to become brittle, powder, or show 
white scars. Although varnish is of- 
ten considered more attractive than 
shellac, its extreme slow-drying has 
created a relative preference for 
faster-drying shellac for floor finish- 
ing. So-called “quick dry” varnishes 
are often less durable than standard 
varnishes. Both all-purpose var- 
nishes and varnishes for floors or 
other specific uses are available. 

Since the average acceptable 
floor varnish requires at least 24 
hours to dry, it is necessary to pro- 
tect the newly varnished surface 
from dust, lint, insects, etc., during 
this drying period, at least until the 
finish becomes tac-free (4—8 hours) . 
On oak floors, the use of a filler is 
preferred prior to the application of 
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the first coat of varnish. The filler 
should dry at least 12 hours before 
varnishing. For most floors, 3 coats 
of varnish are recommended. 

Most varnishes are packaged 
ready to apply and, when reduction 
is required, turpentine is ordinarily 
used. Both the first and second coats 
should be hand-sanded when dry. 
All coats require a 24 hour drying 
period at normal temperature and 
humidity. 

Although varnish outranks shel- 
lac in water resistance, it is never- 
theless susceptible to scratching and 
marking and becomes progressively 
darker with age. Varnish is charac- 
teristically a softer finish and in 
time dirt and grime may unduly 
harm the finish resulting in unsight- 
ly floor areas. For cleaning var- 
nished floors, soap should be used 
sparingly and, when used, should 
be thoroughly removed. Periodic 
waxing reduces the time and effort 
otherwise required to keep varn- 
ished floors clean and attractive. 

SEALERS—Unlike shellac and 
varnish, both of which are surface 
coatings, most floor seals are formu- 
lated to penetrate into the wood and 
harden at the surface to seal the 
floor against dirt, moisture, stains 
and other foreign materials. Al- 
though wood floors are thus sealed, 
the actual surface of the wood is ex- 
posed to the abrasive action of foot- 
steps unless some surface protection 
is provided. For this reason, con- 
stant waxing of sealed floors is 
necessary. If regular waxing is neg- 
lected, the wood itself is exposed 
and, therefore, subject to premature 
wear. 

Since one of its chief purposes is 
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the sealing of floors, wood filler is 
rarely recommended under floor 
seals. If filler is used, the penetra- 
tive effect of the seal is so greatly re- 
duced as to virtually become akin to 
a surface finish. 

Most floor seals are applied with 
a brush or a lamb’s-wool mop. The 
seal is applied liberally and the cor- 
rect amount penetrates after about 
15 to 20 minutes. Any surplus ma- 
terial remaining on the surface after 
that period should be removed with 
a dry cloth or mop. After 12 to 24 
hours, depending upon drying con- 
ditions, the surface is buffed lightly 
with a power buffer, using fine steel 
wool; then the second coat of seal is 
applied. Before the second coat dries 
on the surface, any excess material 
should be removed as before. The 
second coat is allowed to dry thor- 
oughly—about 24 hours—and the 
floor is again buffed with fine steel 
wool to obtain a hard, smooth-wear- 
ing surface. 


Photograph courtesy of Red Devil Tools. 








Old Wood Floors 


In refinishing a wood floor, it is 
necessary first to remove the old 
finish. Varnish or paint may be 
taken off by machine sanding and 
scraping or with the aid of a paint 
remover. 

Commercial, nonflammable, and 
organic-solvent type removers have 
instructions on the labels which 
should be carefully followed. The 
removers are usually applied to the 
floor with a brush and allowed to 
stand for a few minutes. In brush- 
ing, care should be taken not to 
damage the finish on baseboard and 
moldings. After the remover has 
been allowed to stand for the re- 
quired time, the varnish or paint will 
soften so that it can be scraped off 
with a putty knife or rubbed off with 
excelsior or steel wool. If a putty 
knife is used, it should be held in a 
vertical position, scraping toward 
the operator across the grain of the 
wood so as not to splinter the floor- 
ing. The floor can then be washed 
several times with clear water and 
when thoroughly dry, may be 
sanded, dusted, and refinished the 
same as a new floor. 


Spots or Stains 


Wood floors that are spotted or 
discolored may be bleached with a 
solution prepared by dissolving 1 
teaspoon of oxalic acid in half a 
pint of hot water. The solution 
should be applied to the floor, al- 
lowed to stand overnight, and re- 
moved by rinsing with clear water, 
after which the floor should be al- 
lowed to dry. When dry, the floor 
can be refinished by filling the cracks 
and holes with a commercial crack 





filler colored to match the wood, ap- 
plying sealer, and covering with 
wax, shellac, or varnish. 


Painted Floors 


For floors that are discolored 
and in poor condition, it may be 
more practical to cover the imper- 
fections with two or three coats of 
porch and deck enamel than to re- 
finish by other methods. The enamel 
may be applied to a floor from 
which all dirt, grease, and wax have 
been removed to produce an attrac- 
tive, abrasive-resistant finish. The 
enamels are obtainable in many col- 
ors and may be applied as a solid 
color or to give a splatter-dash ef- 
fect by using several colors. The 


























manufacturer's directions should be 
followed concerning the thinning 
and the time allowed for drying be- 
tween coats. After the last coat has 
thoroughly dried, it should be given 
two coats of solvent-thinner wax 
and buffed. A floor finished in this 
manner should be cleaned with a 
dry mop and the wax coating re- 
newed frequently in the traffic area. 


Maintenance 


Waxed floors should be main- 
tained by cleaning with a soft brush 
or mop free from oil since oil soft- 
ens the wax. Volatile-solvent type 
floor waxes, as well as the dirt em- 
bedded therein, can be removed 
from wood floors by rubbing the 
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FLOOR JACK 


surface first with 00 steel wool dip- 
ped in turpentine or mineral spirits 
and then with a soft cloth. After 
this the floor may be refinished with 
several thin coats of wax, being 
sure that each coat is thoroughly 
dried and polished before applying 
the next coat. 

Wax coatings of the water- 
emulsion type may be removed by 
scrubbing the surface with a warm 
solution of soap and water (about 
120° to 130° F.), using a soft 
bristle brush or cloth. When the 
floor is clean, a thin coat of water 
—emulsion wax may again be ap- 
plied, allowed to dry thoroughly, 
and buffed lightly. 

Varnished and shellacked floors 


Floor Jack 





This is a specialized jack used to 
correct sagging floors. Usually ad- 
justable in height, up to about 8’, 
these metal columns can be used to 
raise a sagging floor gradually, or 
one may be used to raise the floor 
to the required level so that wood 
supports can be set under the floor. 

See Floor Repairs. 


A floor jack used to correct sagging wood- 
en floors. 


which are unwaxed should be dusted 
clean with a soft brush or dry mop 
and then rubbed with an oiled mop 


or a cloth slightly moistened with 


floor oil or furniture polish. In gen- 
eral, varnished and shellacked sur- 
faces should not be treated with 
water. The appearance of badly 
worn varnished wood may be im- 
proved by coating with self-polish- 
ing floor wax. 

Painted floors may be main- 
tained by sweeping them with a soft 
brush and then rubbing them with 
an oiled mop or cloth. Occasionally 
they may be washed with slightly 
soapy water, rinsed with a wet 
wet cloth or mop, wiped dry, and 
then polished with an oiled cloth. 








Floor Plan 





An architectural drawing which 
shows the length and width of a 
building of the rooms, stairs, doors 
and windows and other features it 
contains. A separate plan is made 
for each level or floor. 


A typical floor plan of 


Floor Repairs 





The two most common types of 
floor construction used in residences 
are wood and concrete, finished or 
covered in various ways. 


Wood Floors 


Wood floors on joists usually 
consist of a subfloor, building pa- 
per and a finish flooring of hard or 
soft wood. In some cases, however, 
one layer of finish flooring may be 
applied directly to the joists with- 
out subflooring. In the course of 
time, wood floors may sag or de- 
velop cracks, and floor boards may 
become loose and creak when 
walked on. Floors may sag if the 
joists are too light for the length of 
span; sagging may also occur if there 
is shrinkage in the wood girder that 
supports the ends of the floor joists 
or if there is settling in the footings 


a ranch home. 
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or foundations upon which the posts 
supporting the girder rest. 

The amount of sag in joists can 
be determined by stretching a chalk 
line or string taut across the floor at 
right angles to the joists and tack- 
ing it to the surface of the floor on 
opposite sides of the room. If 
there is access to the space beneath 
the floor, such as a basement or ex- 
cavated area, this sag can be cor- 
rected by the use of adjustable steel 
posts which operate as a screw jack 
to raise the sag in the joists until the 
surface of the finished floor is in line 
with the taut string. 

These jack posts may be ob- 
tained from mail-order houses or 
hardware dealers at reasonable cost. 
One or more may be necessary. The 
bottom of each post should rest on 
a firm bearing such as the concrete 
floor in a basement or a concrete or 
masonry pedestal or base built on 
the ground in an excavated area. A 
stout plank or beam of sufficient 
strength to carry the load and sup- 
port the sagging joists should be 
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placed on top of each post at right 
angles to the joists. 

The steel post may be left in 
place permanently or may be used 
as a tool in installing a wood post. 
If a steel post is left in place, it 
should be located under the center 
of the sag. On the other hand, if a 
wood post is preferred as a perman- 
ent installation, the steel post or jack 
should be placed far enough off 
center to allow space for the wood 
post to be inserted. After the wood 
post has been installed and made 
secure with hardwood shims or 
wedges between the top of the post 
and the bottom of the beam, the 
steel post can be removed. 

Cracks in a new floor are usually 
the result of shrinkage in floor 
boards which have not been proper- 
ly seasoned or which have been ex- 
posed to excessive moisture before 
or during construction. Although it 
will not entirely conceal them, the 
cracks may be sealed with a filler 
which will set hard and be durable. 
Wide cracks can be more effectively 
filled by gluing in narrow strips of 
wood, planed to fit tight. 


Creaking Floors 


Floors may creak when walked 
on for several reasons: 

¢ If floor boards have not been 
properly laid, 

+ If they have not been properly 
nailed, 

» If the floor boards or floor 
joists have become warped, or 


Floor jack should be mounted with a wood 
block directly under the beam and im- 
mediately over the jack. 


Photograph courtesy of Red-I-Post Co. 





- If the floor construction as a 
whole is faulty. 

Other causes for creaking floors 
are shrinkage and warping that re- 
sult from the finish floor or the sub- 
floor being damp when laid, warp- 
ing that results from the finish floor 
being laid in the same direction as 
the subfloor, and warping that re- 
sults from the finish floor being 
nailed directly to the joists, omitting 
the subfloor. 

If the basement has no ceiling, 
the location and direction of joists 
under the first floor and whether the 
floor is single or double may be 
readily determined. In the case of 
the second-story floor, however, it 
is more difficult to be sure whether 
a floor is single or double. If the 
finished flooring on the second floor 
runs in the same direction as that on 
the first floor, it may be assumed 
that the same type of construction 
has been used for both floors. 

The following tools and ma- 
terials are needed: hammer, nail set, 
and block of wood; small quantities 
of 3d-finishing nails for ¥%” dressed 
and matched hardwood flooring, 8d 
cut flooring nails for 1%6” or 1” 
common flooring, and 10d cut floor- 
ing nails for 146” flooring. 

The bridging of floor joists 
should be examined where exposed 
and strengthened or nailed securely 
at the points where creaking is evi- 
dent. Floor boards that have be- 
come slightly raised from the joists 
may be forced back into position by 
laying a thick covering of old carpet 
or several-thicknesses of paper over 
the raised portion of the floor to 
protect the finish, placing a block of 
wood on top of the covering, and 
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Jack post used to level sagging floors. 


striking the block with a heavy ham- 
mer to drive the flooring back into 
place. 

If this does not produce the de- 
sired results, a few nails may be 
driven around the loose area to 
draw the boards down tight. Resin- 
coated finishing or casing nails long 
enough to penetrate the subflooring 
and supporting joists should be 
used. 


Photograph courtesy of Red Devil Tools. 
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Care should be taken not to bend 
the nails and, when the heads are 
within a quarter of an inch of the 
floor, a nail set should be used to 
drive the heads below the surface 
to prevent marring the floor with the 
hammer. The nail holes should then 
be filled with putty or wood filler 
and finished like the floor. If the 
top surface of the joists will not hold 
nails securely, it may be necessary 
to fasten blocking to the sides of the 
joists and drive the floor nails into 
the blocking. 

If the methods described are not 
successful on the first floor, it may 
be supported and the creaking elimi- 
nated by driving a thin strip of wood 
between the bottom of the flooring 
and the top of the joists. Another 
method to stop creaking is to nail 
a cleat of wood to the side of the 
joists high enough to support the 
flooring. In extreme cases, it may be 
necessary to remove some of the 
finish flooring, nail the sub-flooring 
securely to the joists, and replace 
the finish flooring. 


Concrete Floors 


Concrete floors are usually fin- 
ished with a smooth surface and or- 































dinarily require little maintenance, 
If a concrete floor cracks deeply or 
the surface flakes excessively, little 
can be done except to refinish the 
floor with new material. A new con- 
crete finish should be applied. See 
Concrete. 

The surface of old concrete may 
be hardened somewhat to reduce 
dusting, although in the construction 
of a concrete floor hardening treat- 
ments are not a substitute for poor 
materials and shoddy workmanship, 
Waterglass may be used to reduce 
dusting. 

If colored pigments have been 
mixed in the concrete topping at 
time of laying, the surface may be 
treated with a penetrating varnish 
seal and a bright clean luster main- 
tained by applying floor wax at in- 
tervals. Floor dyes or stains for con- 
crete that will penetrate the surface 
to some extent are also available. 
They should be applied with a 
bristle brush, using a scrubbing mo- 
tion. After these stains have been ap- 
plied, the surface finish can be 
maintained with colored wax. The 
wax should be buffed with a floor 
polishing machine. 

Two types of finishes may be 
used on concrete floors: enamels 
that have a varnish base, and rub- 
ber-base paints. Where the concrete 
floor is dry and does not rest on the 
ground, concrete floor enamels with 
a varnish base will give good sery- 
ice. Where the concrete floor rests 
on the ground and may be subject 
to dampness, rubber-base paints 
should be used. The floor must be 
clean and dry when either paint is 
applied. Paint films should be pro- 
tected by floor wax. 


Damp Basements 


If the basement is damp, the dif- 
ficulty may be traced to penetration 
of moisture through the walls and 
floor because of improper subdrain- 
age. More often, however, the damp 
condition is due to condensation of 
moisture on chilled wall surfaces. 

Flooding is usually caused by 
defective walls, lack of drain tile, 
careless backfilling, or improper 
grading around the wall, allowing 
surface water to pass into the base- 
ment. The condition of the walls 
themselves should be examined in 
order to detect cracks or loose mor- 
tar and repairs should be made. 


Diverting Surface Water 


Because wet basements often re- 
sult from water penetrating the 
walls or floors, this water should be 
carried off before it comes in con- 
tact with the foundation. Water 


hs 


Use some ready-mixed cement or prepare 
a mix of one part of Portland cement to 2/2 
parts of sand; then add water. 


Foundation and Basement Drainage 








from roofs should be carried away 
by adequate gutters, conductors, 
and downspouts. The downspouts 
should be connected to a drain 
emptying into a storm sewer, dry 
well, open water course, or other 
suitable outlet. Many communities 
prohibit the draining of surface 
water into sanitary sewers. Where 
downspouts are not connected to an 
outlet, it is advisable to place a spat- 
ter board or splash block of good 
size at the outlet to divert the roof 
water away from the wall. 

Quick shedding of water is es- 
sential and in many cases this may 
be accomplished by proper grading. 
The usual method is to place addi- 
tional filling against the basement 
wall and grade it down to a sharp, 
smooth slope that extends at least 8’ 
or 10’ from the wall. The slope 
should be sown with good grass seed 





Trowel on the cement mix over the crack, 


forcing it into the opening. 
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Cross section of foundation wall showing drain tile and plaster coat. 


Cross section of foundation wall showing 
drain tile and plaster coat. 


Cross section of foundation wall showing 
drain tile inside of wall. 
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Cross section of foundation wall showing drain tile inside of wall. 





or sodded, and then rolled firmly 
and evenly. If necessary to grade 
above the basement window sills, a 
curved or rectangular area wall of 
concrete, brick, or metal should be 
built around them. Hinged covers 
for closing the openings during 
heavy rains or snow may also be 
provided. In any case, it is advisable 
to provide some means of drainage 
for these areaways and to place a 
protecting grill or grating over the 
opening. 

Another method sometimes used 
to turn surface water away from 
basement walls is to lay a concrete 
pavement, walk, or gutter, 2’ or 3’ 
in width around the house with a 
gradual slope away from the walls. 
Where the sidewalk joins the wall, 
the wall surface should be rough- 
ened, cleaned, and moistened, and 
the concrete rounded up to meet the 
face of the wall. This method will 
make a good bond and turn water 
away from the joint between the wall 
and sidewalk. 

The gutter type of construction 
is used to conduct surface water 
along the wall to some low spot. The 
gutter should be at least 2’ wide, 
with an outer lip or edge about 5” in 
width. The depression should be 
about 4” deep at the outer edge and 
sloped gradually up to meet the 
wall, and the joint should be treated 
in the manner recommended for the 
sidewalk. 


Drains for Ground Water 


In low, damp locations or in 
other places where there is a large 
amount of water in the subsoil, it is 
advisable to install drain tile around 
the footings to lower the water level 
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and carry the water away before it 
can penetrate into the basement. 

To lay the tile, dig a trench ad- 
joining, and to a depth of a few 
inches below, the bottom of the 
basement floor, but not below the 
footing level. The tile should be at 
least 4” in diameter (although 3” 
tile has proved satisfactory in some 
cases) and should be laid so that 
the grade or fall will be smooth and 
as sharp as possible to avoid mud 
settling in the pipe. The tile should 
also be connected to an outlet simi- 
lar to those recommended for 
downspouts. The cracks between 
the joints should be covered on top 
with copper screen wire or strips of 
roofing paper to prevent sediment 
from running into the pipe. The 
pipe should be carefully laid and 
protected against settling or leak- 
age by surrounding it with fine 
screened gravel or broken stone, 
tamped firmly around it. Following 
this, coarser gravel up to 1” in size 
should be covered over the pipe to 
a depth of 1’ or 2’. Before back- 
filling with earth to grade level, it is 
well to spread burlap or bagging or 
to place sod, grass side down, on top 
of the stone to prevent fine material 
falling or washing down into the 
stone. 

If an outside drain is imprac- 
ticable, some relief from flooding 
may be obtained by removing the 
basement floor near its junction with 
the walls and placing a drain along 
the inside edge of the footing. The 
drain should pass through or under 
the footing to an outlet that is open 
at all times. An alternate method 
frequently employed to handle 
water from leakage is to cut a 
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trough in the floor leading the water 
to a sump with a drain or pump. The 
trough may be covered ‘with a per- 
forated cover. Where conditions are 
unusually bad, waterproofing may 
be necessary in addition to the drain. 


Exterior Waterproofing 


If waterproofing is necessary, it 
should be applied to the outside face 
of the wall before backfilling. Dif- 
erent methods can be used, depend- 
ing largely upon local conditions. By 
applying the coating to the outside, 
water is prevented from entering 
the wall. The water pressure tends 
to force the coating into tighter 
contact. if the coating is placed on 
the inside, water pressure through 
the wall may force it away from the 
wall surface. 


Cement-Mortar Coatings 


Where ground-water conditions 
are not a major consideration and 
protection against dampness only is 
required, a coating of cement-mor- 
tar is usually applied over grout to 
the outside of masonry-unit walls. 
This coating consists of one, or 
preferably two, ¥&” coats of cement 
mortar composed of | part of Port- 
land cement or 2 or 3 parts of sand 
by volume. The surface of the wall 
should first be cleaned and wetted 
until nearly saturated with water. 
While still damp, but without water 
showing on the surface, it should be 
scrubbed with a grout coat of Port- 
land cement and ‘water of the con- 
sistency of thick cream. Before this 
coating has set and while still wet, 
the first 4@” trowel coat of cement 
mortar should be applied. Before 
this coating has set and while 


still wet, the first 4” trowel coat 
cement mortar should be appli 
Before this coat hardens, it sho 
be scratched with a coarse broom 
other tool to roughen the surfai 
and provide a good bond for 
second coat. On the following da 
the first or scratch coat should 
dampened, and the second %” co: 
applied. The wall should be ke 
damp for three days or more. 


Bituminous Coatings 


Bituminous coatings, either hot- 
or cold-applied, will give protection 
where dampproofing only is neces- 
sary, provided the surfaces on which 
they are used are smooth. Rough 
walls should be given a grout coat 
of cement mortar and allowed to 
dry before the bituminous coating 
is applied. Bituminous coatings 
should be used only on the outside 
of either masonry-unit or monoli- 
thic walls because such coatings on 
the inside walls of basements are 
likely to blister or peel. 

Cold-applied coatings may be of 
heavy-brushing or trowel consist- 
ency, with asphalt or coal-tar pitch 
as the base. Before applying brushed 
or troweled coatings, the wall 
should be primed, using an asphalt 
primer with asphalt coatings and a 
coal-tar or creosote primer with 
coal-tar coatings.- Bituminous coat- 
ings may also be applied to cement- 
mortar coats. 

Hot-applied coatings of asphalt 
or coal-tar pitch when properly ap- 
plied are superior to cold-applied 
coatings, because they usually pro- 
vide more bitumen per unit area 
than the cold-applied coatings. Walls 
should be smooth and dry and 




















Tamped earth 
backfill 


should be primed, using an asphalt 
primer for coal-tar pitch coatings. 
The hot-applied coatings are “mop- 
ped-on” with a roofer’s mop, in one 
or more applications, to a thickness 
of at least 4%”. 

When there is water pressure 
against the walls from a spring or 
other source, the most effective 
treatment for the walls is a so-called 
bituminous membrane. It is made 
with three or more layers of asphalt 
or coal-tar saturated felt or fabric, 
cemented to the wall and to each 
other, and coated with asphalt or 
coal-tar pitch. Walls should be pre- 
pared as described for single hot- 
applied coatings. 


Interior Waterproofing 
Waterproof coatings are more 
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Cross section of foundation wall showing 
membrane and double floor. 


Masonry wall 


Bituminous membrane 


Tar joint 
2"Concrete floor 


effective when applied to the outer 
faces of the walls. However, if the 
water pressure from leakage is 
small, cement-mortar coatings may 
be applied successfully to the in- 
side face. Active leaks through 
cracks may usually be sealed by 
plugging them with a cement mor- 
tar containing an accelerator to 
hasten hardening. The masonry 
around the crack should be cut away 
to a depth and width of 1” or 2”. A 
stiff putty should then be prepared 
from high-early-strength Portland 
cement, sand, and calcium chloride 
up to 5% by weight of the cement. 
The mortar mix may be 1 part ce- 
ment to 2 or 3 parts sand. The putty 
should be pressed into the opening 
and held by a small board or form 
until it has hardened. 
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FOUR-STROKE CYCLE 


Four-Stroke Cycle 





The power cycle on an engine 
which is concluded in four strokes. 
Here are the four phases or strokes 
necessary to produce the power: 

1. On the downstroke, there is 
the intake, or the fuel is drawn into 
the cylinder. 


Fraction 


Equivalents 





In going over estimates or bills 





It’s easy to frame a picture. The 
only tools you need to do a profes- 
sional-like job is a miter box, back- 
saw and a hammer. The moldings, 
readily available in lumber yards 


2. Next, on the upstroke, there 
is compression—the fuel and air in 
the cylinder are pressed into a small- 
er volume. 

3. Ignition and expansion o¢- 
cur in the third phase; after the mix- 
ture is ignited, it expands and drives 
the cylinder to produce the work of 
the motor. 

4. In the final stroke, there is 
the exhaust—the ignited mixture 
which has burned passes out as 
smoke. 





you may find the figures in decimals, 
and it may be that you prefer to 
translate them into fractions for 
greater convenience. The way to do 
this is shown in the section on 
Decimal Equivalents. 


and in many hardware stores, come 
in many shapes and are priced at 
about 10c a foot and up. But you can 
make your own picture frame mold- 
ings from any _ straight-grained, 
knot-free wood. All you have to do 
is cut a rabbet into which the glass 
will be set. This can be done with a 
rabbet plane or hand saw or power 
tools. 


1. Simple miter joints are used for cor: 


of picture frames. A miter box and a back 


saw assure you of accurate joints. If 

don’t have a backsaw, any fine-toot! 
saw will do to get a clean edge that wo 
need much sanding. If you have po’ 


tools, you can try fancy moldings, but 
hand tools, it is best to stick to the simp 
moldings until you become more skilled. 














Furniture 


Basic Primer 





The handyman can make his 
own good furniture by following 
building plans. Power tools help to 
make the job easier and quicker. 
However, even with hand tools, you 
will be able to build many fine addi- 
tions for your home. 

Designing furniture is an art. 
Even if you don’t have this skill, you 
can, nonetheless, make your own 
plans for a piece of furniture you 
wish to duplicate by applying the 
methods and techniques in this sec- 
tion. 

In this section you will find a 
primer of design and techniques. It 
is planned to help you understand 
how different parts are put together, 
to understand the construction prin- 
ciples and to make use of these 
when copying any piece of furni- 
ture. 

Making furniture can provide 
many hours of enjoyment for the 
members of your family. You can 
recruit them and put them to work 
in the assembly and finishing of the 
pieces. It is important to realize, be- 
fore starting any project, that good 
furniture cannot be made without 
accurate measurement, exact cut- 
ting and precision joining. Rushing 
a job may ruin many hours of hard 
work. It is best to plan the job com- 
pletely and collect the necessary 
tools and materials before starting 
on a project. 


FURNITURE BASIC PRIMER 


Materials and Methods 


Which materials and what 
methods you use depend upon the 
type of furniture you are planning 
to build. A piece made for a year or 
two’s use about the home or one 
which will be painted, need not be 
made of fine wood. On the other 
hand, if you plan to ‘live’ with the 
piece of furniture for many years, 
you should use select hardwoods 
finished in a craftsmanlike manner. 

It takes the same amount of 
time and effort to make good furni- 
ture out of fine wood as it takes to 
make the furniture out of poor 
wood. Even though hardwoods are 
more expensive than softwoods, the 
extra cost is a negligible factor in 
the long run. 

While fir plywood or hardboard 
can be used in many projects, ex- 
plore the possibilities of using hard- 
wood-veneered plywood. Similarly, 
pine can be used for a furniture pro- 
ject, but hardwood—birch, oak, ma- 
hogany, etc.—will produce better- 
looking and longer-wearing furni- 
ture. 

Just as you have a choice of 
woods, you have a choice of tech- 
niques: When making joints, it’s fast 
and easy to use nails. But if you 
want the furniture to be more than 
slapped-together fruit boxes; it is 
better to make more professional- 
looking joints where the fastening 
method is concealed. 


Woods You Can Use 


When making your own furni- 
ture, you have a wide selection of 
materials to use. In addition to fir 
plywood and the hardwood-ve- 
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* Strength ratings: 1—high strength, 2—medium strength, 3—low strength. 


Type of 
LEAST EXPENSIVE Wood Color Grain 
Alder Light pinkish brown Mostly ob- 
to white scure 
Ash Light grayish ~~ Marked 
brown 
Beech Very light red to Hardly 
brown notice- 
able 
Chestnut Grayish brown; the Pronounced 
sapwood is 
white 
Elm Light grayish Marked 
brown, some- 
times tinted with 
red 
Gum—Red Reddish brown to Trace 
pinkish white 
Maple— Light tan to reddish Faint 
Western brown 
Philippine Light to dark red- Ribbon 
Mahogany dish brown pattern 
Poplar— Light yellow to off Obscure 
Yellow white 
MEDIUM COST Birch Very light to dark Striped to 
reddish brown curly 
Cherry Light ‘to dark red- Obscure 
dish brown 
Hickory Light brown Trace 
Mahogany— Very pale to dark Ribbon 
African reddish brown 
Maple— White to light red- Figured 
Eastern dish brown 
Oak— White to gray-red- Pronounced 
Red dish brown 
Walnut Light to dark Pronounced 
brown with gray 
cast 
HIGH COST Ebony Black None 
Primavera Light yellow to Ribbon or 
white figured 
Rosewood Light red to moder- High con- 
ate vermilion trast 
Teak Golden brown Pronounced 





neered plywoods, you have panel 
materials, such as smooth-surfaced 
hardboard, textured hardboard, flat 
reinforced fiber glass, perforated 
hardboard and other panel mate- 
rials. You can use any of the plastic 
laminates—Formica, Micarta, Con- 
soweld, to name but a few, as well 
as ceramic tiles, rubber tile, cork, 
and Venetian glass tiles. 

There are many woods which 
will greatly enhance the beauty of 
the furniture you make. Here is a 
partial list, classified somewhat ar- 
bitrarily by price, together with 


some notations about color and - 


grain. High-grade lumber suitable 
for furniture is expensive and prices 
vary greatly. The price per board 
foot of carefully selected, kiln-dried, 
dressed lumber for cabinetwork is 
much lighter than wood of the same 
kind bought unselected and not sur- 
faced on four sides. 


Good Design 


Anyone who plans -and builds 
his own furniture will find a knowl- 
edge of design helpful. Even if you 
modify a plan you already have, an 
understanding of design principles 
will help produce a better job. 

Any piece of furniture you de- 
sign or build should meet three re- 
quirements. It should be useful, dur- 
able and attractive. 

The size of a piece of furniture 
is generally determined by its use. 
For example a dining table should 
be 30” high; the back of a chair 
should slope to form a 105° angle 
with the seat. Anatomical dimen- 
sions as well as building standards 
play a major role in design. See 
Anatomy for Building. 
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To be durable, it is necessary to 
make the piece of furniture out of 
sturdy wood with secure joints. 
Many techniques are included in 
this section. 

The division of space in a pleas- 
ing manner makes a piece of furni- 
ture attractive. Even the finest 
woods, the best finish and profes- 
sional workmanship combined can- 
not make a piece attractive if it does 
not have the proper proportions. 

Here, in sketch form, are a few 
of the basic rules for designing and 
planning the division of space. See 
accompanying sketches, “Basic Pro- 
portions.” 


Basic Proportions 


1. If a vertical line divides the space in 
two, one method you can follow is to make 
two sections of equal size. 


2. On the other hand, you can divide the 
space in two by a vertical line so that one 
section is one and one-half times greater 
than the other. 
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3. If vertical lines divide the space into 
three sections, the center one should be 
larger than either of the other two, which 
should be equal to each other. 


How To Join Boards 


Often when making furniture, it 
is not possible to get boards wide 
enough to make large flat surfaces 
or sides. While it is possible to use 
plywood, you may prefer to use 
solid lumber. There are several ways 
in which to join boards to obtain 
one large one. 

1. The straight butt joint is one 
of the simplest and most frequently 
used. All boards are jointed, that is, 
the edges planed so that they are 
Square with the face or flat side of 
the board. Adhesive is applied along 
the edges and the boards are locked 
together with clamps until the ad- 
hesive has set. 

2. Rabbet joints are more diffi- 
cult to make and, therefore, less fre- 
quently used. To make this joint, it 


2. Rabbet joint is difficult to make unless 
you have power tools and are reasonably 
proficient in operating them. 





Sketches courtesy of Allen Larkin Associates 


4. If horizontal lines divide the space into 
three sections, the center one should be the 
largest and the other two should not be 
equal. The lower one should be larger than 
the upper one. 


1. Butt joint method of joining boards. 


is necessary to joint all boards and 
then cut a rabbet on each edge, ex- 
cept for the outside edges of the first 
and last board. The individual 
boards are secured with adhesive 
and clamps. 

3. Dowel joining of individual 
pieces to make one large board is 
used often, especially with large sur- 
faces. A blind dowel technique is 
employed to join the boards edge to 
edge. 

4. Tongue-and-groove joints are 
practical only if you have a shaper 
or shaper attachment to cut the 
tongue and groove along the edges 
of each board. The pieces are joined 
with adhesives and clamps. 

5. The feather joint or spline 
technique is one of the most practi- 
cal ways to join individual, small 
boards. This joint requires the use 
of power tools. Each cut has to be 
exact and hardwood must be used 
for the ‘feathers’ or ‘splines.’ Again, 
it is necessary to use adhesive and 
clamps. 

6. A modified tongue-and- 
groove technique can be used. The 
ends of the boards are cut with a 
tongue and a narrow end piece or 
cleat is cut with a groove. This 
transverse rail, which runs at right 
angles to the boards, tends to elim- 
inate any tendency toward warping. 
It is fastened with adhesives to the 
boards and adhesive is also used be- 
tween the edges of the boards. 


5. Feather or spline joint is one of the 
most practical and can be made even with 
hand tools. A dado plane can be used to 
cut the grooves for the spline. 
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3. Dowel joint is simple and popular; it 
involves the use of blind doweling plus 
adhesives. 





4. Tongue-and-groove joints are exceed- 
ingly practical if you have a shaper or a 
shaper attachment for your power saw or 
drill press. 
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How To Join a Corner 


Making a corner is an elemen- 
tary part of furniture building. No 
matter what type of furniture you 
are making, you will encounter nu- 
merous corner joints. Of course, a 
simple butt joint where one piece 
fits flush against the other can be 
used. However, this is not a good 
furniture joint. Here is a choice of 
several different types of corner 
joints. 


2. Dowel joints are fairly common and fre- 
quently used to attach a leg to a frame. 
While the dowels can be driven in from 
the outside edge, it is best to use the blind 
doweling technique for furniture making. 





_ found in professionally built furniture. 









6. Modified tongue-and-groove method 
helps eliminate warping. Adhesive is used 
to fasten the transverse cleat along each 
edge and between the individual boards, 





1. Although the end lap joint is easy to 
make, it is rarely found in good furniture. 
The joint is often reinforced with screws, 
or even bolts, plus adhesive. 


3. A through mortise and tenon is often 
used by the handyman but less frequently 


This joint is easy to make with a power 
saw with a dado head. 





4. The open mortise and tenon looks more 
professional and is stronger than the 
through mortise and tenon. The mortise can 
be cut with a mortising chisel on a drill 
press. 


6. A miter joint with a spline, which is 
much stronger, can be made by the ama- 
teur. The joint is cut in the regular manner, 
then a groove is cut in each end and a 
spline inserted. Secure with adhesive. 


8. A box corner is sometimes used when 
making furniture, but the handyman is ad- 
vised against this type of a joint since there 
is always a strong possibility of cracks 
along the edges. 





5. The conventional mitered joint with its 
45° angle is not advised for any corner 
which will be subject to unusual strain or 
excessive weights. This joint is best to use 
on trim around cabinet doors and else- 
where, rather than at the primary corners 
of the furniture piece. 


7. A rabbet is frequently used for joining 
the top of a piece of furniture to the sides. 
Whether cut in the side piece or the top 
piece, the rabbet leaves only a narrow 
strip of end grain visible. 
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9. A milled corner joint is used extensively 
in the making of drawers. It is much 
stronger than the box corner joint and less 
subject to cracking; it has closed edges. 





11. A mitered rabbet joint is easy to make 
with a power saw and looks professional. 
The pieces may be secured with dowels, 
screws or nails in addition to adhesve. 





10. A half-blind dovetail joint is not rec- 
ommended for the handyman without 
power tools. This joint is often used when 
making drawers and is very strong when 
held with adhesive. 
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12. A lock miter joint is one of the better 
types for the experienced handyman to use 
when making furniture. The Pieces must 
be cut accurately on a power saw. They are 
held securely with adhesive. 


How To Add Center Boards 


When making a bookcase or a 
frame for a sofa, shelves or center 
support boards must be added. Here 
are four ways to do this job: 

1. For a butt joint cut the shelf 
or center board to fit between the 
two sides. The board is then secured 
with nails or screws and adhesive. 
This type of a joint is not very 
strong and will not support any ex- 
tensive weight. 

2. A dado joint is much stronger 
and looks more workmanlike. The 
dado can be cut with a dado head on 
a power saw, a dado plane, a back- 
saw, chisel and mallet or with a 
router. The center board or shelf is 
held with adhesive and, if necessary, 
countersunk screws or countreset 
nails. 

3. A stopped dado joint is more 
difficult to make by hand. It looks 
better than the ordinary dado for 
the front edge of the side upright is 
uncut. It combines the finished ap- 
pearance of a butt joint with the 
strength of a dado joint. 

4. A dovetail slip joint is ex- 
ceedingly strong and is best cut with 
a power saw. If this method is used, 
there is little chance of the sides 
pulling apart. 






A butt joint. 
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A dado joint. 


A stopped dado joint. 


A dovetail slip joint 
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How To Add Panels 

Panels are added to frames to 
make cabinet backs or doors. The 
material you use depends upon the 
location of the panel. 

If the panel is used for the cabi- 
net back and will not be visible, you 
can use hardboard or %” plywood. 
However, if the panel in the back 
will be visible, it might be better to 
use boards joined together or a dec- 
orative hardboard or a hardwood- 
veneered plywood. 

If the panel is used for a door, 
you can make it out of joined 
boards, hardwood-veneered _ ply- 
wood, decorative hardboard, corru- 
gated fiber glass or plate glass. 

Here are but a few of the ways 
in which panels can be secured toa 
frame: 

1. The panel can be mounted 
flush with the back, extending to the 
outer edges of the sides ‘top and bot- 
tom. The panel can be fastened with 
adhesive, nails or screws. 

2. The rear pieces can be cut 
with a rabbet to receive the panel. 
It is best to cut all the pieces—top, 
sides and bottom—before they are 
assembled, although with a router, 
this job can be done after the pieces 
are securely joined. 

3. Easier for the handyman is 
the use of cleats attached to the in- 
side of the sides, top and bottom. 
The cleats can be made out of fi- 
nished molding, %2”x%2” or larger, 

or quarter-round molding. The 
panel fits flush within the opening 
made by the top, sides and back. 
Cleats attached inside the cabinets provide 
an easy way to mount a panel. The cleats 


should be finished molding, either square 
stock or quarter round. 


Flush mounting of the panel so that edges 
of the panel are flush with outside edges 
of both sides, top edge of top piece and 
lower edge of bottom piece. 





A rabbet cut into the top, sides and bot- 
tom forms a recess into which a panel can 
be set. Cut the rabbet before the basic 
parts of the frame are jointed. 











A dado cut in the top, both sides and bot- 
tom should be wide enough to accommo- 
date the thickness of the panel material. 
The frame is an independent unit and 
holds rather than fastens panel in place. 


4. The panel can be set in a sim- 
ple dado or groove cut into the top, 
sides and bottom edges of the 
frame. The width of the dado should 
be the same as the thickness of the 
panel used. 


Adding Legs or a Base 


A finished piece of furniture 
does not rest directly upon the floor. 
Either legs of some sort are added 
or a base is anchored to the under- 
side of the unit. 

Although wrought iron legs are 
very popular, many people still pre- 
fer to use wooden legs even with 
modern furniture. Some of the 
wooden legs come equipped with a 
steel plate which is fastened to the 
underside of the furniture unit with 
screws; the wooden leg is fastened to 
the steel plate with a hanger bolt. 

Here are several ways to add 
legs to units when you cut the furni- 
ture leg yourself. 
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1. Simple butt joint can be used 
at the corner to join the two rails 
and the leg. Blind dowels plus ad- 
hesive will make a good job. This is 
the joint most handymen prefer to 
make because of its simplicity and 
ease in assembly. 

2. A well-fitted open mortise 
and tenon makes a stronger joint. 
Tenons are cut on the ends of both 
rails and the adjoining faces of the 
leg are mortised to receive the rails. 
This type joint should be secured 
with adhesive, plus nails or screws 
when necessary. 

3. The dovetail corner joint is 
exceptionally strong. It is one of the 
best methods for the handyman to 
use. This joint, however, should be 
cut with power tools. While it is 
possible to cut the joint by hand, it 
must be so precise only an experi- 
enced woodworker can do the job. 

4. A gusset or glue block set in 
the corner not only joins the two 
rails but in some cases provides a 
larger surface to which to attach a 
leg. This method can be used to 
make a base; the base is then se- 
cured to the underside of the furni- 
ture unit by flathead screws driven 
upward through the gusset. 


Dowel joint to hold a leg. 


bats 
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Open mortise and tenon is a stronger joint 


than the simple butt type. 


A gusset or glue block is used to fasten the 
two rails together. It sometimes provides a 
larger surface area for attaching a leg, 
and is often used on furniture bases to pro- 
vide a ready means for fastening the base 
to the underside of the furniture. 


The dovetail corner joint is exceptionally 
strong and recommended for the handy- 
man skilled with power tools. 







Edge Treatment for Plywood 


1. A thin veneer strip—%,” or less—is glued 
to the edge of the plywood panel. 





2. A solid strip of wood, %” to 2” thick 
and wide enough to cover the plywood, is 
fastened along the edge with counterset 
brads and adhesive. 





3. Tongue-and-groove technique is used to 
provide a better bonding surface for this 
edge. The solid strip can be the same wood 
as the surface of the plywood or of a con- 
trasting color. 





4. Tongue-and-groove technique is used 
but differs from the one just noted. Here 
the tongue is cut on the edge board and 
the groove cut in the plywood. The outside 
edge of the board can be bevelled or 
chamfer cut. 
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How To Treat an Edge 


When working with plywood, it 
is often necessary to make some 
provision for concealing the edge. 
The edge view of plywood shows 
the many layers it takes to make up 
the sheet. 

If the plywood is to be painted, 
there is no problem. All that is nec- 
essary is to fill the edge with wood 
filler, sand when dry and then paint. 

On the other hand, if you wish 
to stain the edge of plywood, you 
cannot apply the stain directly. The 
end grain would ‘drink’ up the stain 
and you’d wind up with a very dark 
edge. You can apply a thin coat of 
shellac over which the stain can be 
applied. For techniques see section 
on Furniture Finishing. 

In the accompany sketch are 
five ways to cover the edge of ply- 
wood. This is particularly necessary 
when you have used hardwood— 
veneered plywood. 


Press-On Plywood Tape 


Concealing the edges of ply- 
wood by adding a strip of thin ve- 
neer of matching wood used to be 
a job reserved for the experienced 
cabinetmaker. The handyman can 
now buy at his lumber yard or hard- 
ware store, a special thin self-adher- 
ing veneer of matching wood. It 
comes 34” wide and in pieces up to 
8’ long. Here, in picture form, is 
how to apply this tape: 


5. A mitered edge is used with extra fine 
work. A piece of the surface material or 
contrasting color wood is glued into a V- 
notch. This type of edge treatment requires 
precision cutting with power tools. 
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i. When you are ready to apply the tape 
edging, remove the tape (it comes in 7 dif- 
ferent species of wood) from the cello- 
phane wrapping. Holding it in one hand, 
strip off the protective backing from the 
adhesive side. It is best to use your thumb 
to prevent the wood from splitting—it’s 
only about 145” thick. 





2. Press the wood edging onto the ply- 
wood. Do this carefully to make certain 
that the same amount of excess extends 
above the surface of the plywood as be- 
low. Only light pressure is needed—just 
enough to keep the tape from falling off 
the edge. It can be cut with a pair of scis- 
sors or a dovetail saw or backsaw. 


Photographs courtesy of Woodtape Division, Elliott Bay Lumber Co. 


3. Heat is necessary to activate the ad- 
hesive for a positive bond of the tape to 
the plywood edge. There’s no gluing or 
clamping. Just pull out the electric iron, 
heat it and pass it over the tape. Light, 
heat, about 250°, is needed for fir and 
mahogany, while moderate heat, about 
300°, is needed for birch, oak and walnut. 


4. A bonding iron is available for quick 
bonding of the tape to the plywood edge. 
There is little guesswork when you use this 
specially designed heating iron. Many 
stores selling the tape also rent the bond- 
ing iron. The iron is particularly useful 
around curves where it is difficult to make 
full contact with an ordinary electric iron. 


saan: 





5. After the tape is bonded to the ply- 
wood edge, use 000 sandpaper with a 
block and sand the edges smooth with the 
surfaces of the plywood. Bevel the edges 
slightly but do not press too heavily. It is 
best to apply a finish coat shortly after the 
tape is applied. Water stain should not be 
used nor should the tape remain unfin- 
ished if you wish to maintain a perfect 


bond. 


How To Conceal Screw Heads 


Adhesive should be combined 
with either nails or screws when 
they are used in making any furni- 
ture joints. 

Finishing nails should be used 
so that the heads may be set below 
the surface of the wood and the 
small holes filled with wood putty. 

The heads of screws should also 
be concealed. It is best, therefore, to 
use flathead screws, unless other- 
wise called for in specific plans. 

The head of the flathead screw 
can be concealed if a countersink 
bit is used when making the pilot 
holes or screws. Here are several 
ways in which flathead screws can 
be used: 

1. The screw head can be driven 
so that the top is flush with the sur- 
face of the wood. This is all right for 
a back panel, but most people do not 
like to see the exposed head of a 
flathead screw. 


2. The head can be driven 
deeper into the wood and the hole 
above it filled with wood filler to 
conceal the head. 

3. However, most wood fillers 
are difficult to finish so that they do 
not stand out from the rest of the 
surface. Therefore, a hole large 
enough to receive the head of the 
screw is bored deep enough to pro- 
vide for a plug. The wood plug can 
be made out of a dowel or cut out 
of the same wood stock as the sur- 
face with a plug cutter. The plug is 
secured with adhesive. You can, if 
you use the same wood to make the 


Flathead screws can be countersunk so 
that the top of the head is flush with the 
surface of the board (left). If the head of 
the screw is driven in deeper, wood filler 
will conceal the screw. When the furniture 
is going to be given a natural finish, wood 
plugs or wood buttons (right half of 
sketch) should be used. 


CROSS-SECTION VIEW 
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plugs, set the plugs in so that the 
grain runs in the same direction as 
the surface or at right angles to it. 

4. Another method of conceal- 
ing the head of the screw is to use 
wood screw-hole buttons. These are 
similar to plugs, but they have a 
rounded or oval top surface and 
some also have a distinct head. They 
extend slightly above the surface of 
the wood and can be obtained in 
matching or contrasting hardwoods. 


How To Hang Swinging Doors 


There are many different styles 
and designs of hinges from which to 
select when you mount swinging 
doors on a cabinet. Usually, the bet- 
ter hinges come with mounting in- 
structions, some even with tem- 
plates or patterns, to make attaching 
the doors a simple job. 

Here are several different ways 
in which hinges can be added to 
swinging doors and cabinets. 


1. Simple butt hinge—both the side and 
the door (shaded section) can be mortised 
for the hinge, or, if you don’t mind the gap, 


no mortise is necessary. On the left is a 
view of the door closed; on the right is a 
view of the door open. 


2. Modified butt hinge—the door (shaded 
section) is mounted so that it projects 
slightly in front of the edge of the cabinet 
side. On the left is a closed view of the 
door; on the right is a view of the door 
open. Note that the side of the cabinet acts 
as a door stop. 


4 
{ 








3. Offset hinge—here the door is rabbet 
ot and the hinge is recessed in the door 
next to the cabinet side. On the left is a 
view of the door in the closed position; on 
the right is a view of the door (shaded sec- 
tion) in the open position, Note that the 
door does not open all the way. 
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4. Pivot hinge—the hinge is attached to 
the top and bottom edge of the door 
(shaded section) and the top and base of 
the cabinet. On the left is a view of the 
door closed; on the right is a view of the 
door in an open position. With this type 
of hinge the door opens all the way. 


Sketches courtesy of Allen Larkin Associates 


5, Invisible hinge—if you don’t hava any 
hinge shown, you can use Soss elie 
hinges. They are made in many sizes for 
different door thicknesses. On the left is a 
view of the door (shaded section) closed; 
on the right is a view of the door open all 


the way. 
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How To Make a Desk Top Door 


When making furniture, you 
may want to provide for a writing 
surface—a desk top—which is not 
visible when the cabinets are closed. 
The basic unit is similar to any other 
type of cabinet construction. The 
door, intsead of being hinged at the 
side, is hinged at the bottom. 























Regular butt hinges or a piano 
hinge—a continuous hinge strip—is _ 
fastened to the cabinet base and the 
lower section of the door. When the 
door opens forward and downward, 
it becomes a desk top. To keep the 
desk top-door level with the floor, 
support braces are added as shown 
in the sketch. These are available in 
many different styles and are made 
of steel or solid brass. A support on 
each side will support the desk top 
as a writing surface. 


How To Install a Vanity Lift Door 


Another type of hinged door is 
sometimes found when making a 
vanity unit. The top of a section lifts 
upward and back and a mirror is at- 
tached to the underside of this piece. 

Actually, this is a modified 
hinged door, which when it is 
opened fully forms an angle of 105° 
to 115° with the top surface. Con- 
struction of the top, sides and base 
of the unit is along the lines outlined 
previously in this section. There are, 
however, two modifications neces- 
sary for the proper working of the 
door: 

1. The rear edge of the door 
(shaded section) is cut at an angle to 
permit easy opening and closing. 

2. The forward edge of the back 
filler strip (cross hatched section) is 
cut with a matching angle to permit 
the door to move freely. 
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Pivot hinges are best for this’in- 
stallation. The double cut of the rear 
edge of the door and back filler strip 
eliminates the need for any door 
stop. The door opens to the fullest 
extent and then comes to rest against 
the filler strip. 

While it is possible to use butt 
hinges or a piano hinge for this in- 
stallation, some provision must be 
made to hold the counter top-door 
combination open at the proper 
angle. This addition spoils the grace- 
ful line of the cabinets. 
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How To Make Sliding Doors 


Sliding doors are very popular in 
contemporary furniture. The use of 
this type of door makes it possible 
to open a cabinet without having the 
doors swing out where they may get 
in the way. 

Whether you have power tools 
or not, it is simple to make sliding 
doors for a cabinet. You have a 
choice of many materials to use for 
sliding doors—tempered hardboard, 
perforated hardboard, plywood, flat 
reinforced fiber glass, mirror, glass 
and Novoply. One important point 
to remember about sliding doors is 
that you must use a material which 
will not warp. 

How thick the door material 
should be depends upon the size of 
the door and the method used to 
make the doors slide. Normally, 12” 
or 34” material presents no prob- 
lem in cabinet doors. However, 4%” 
tempered hardboard or 4” plywood 
may buckle or warp if the door is of 
any substantial size. Select the ma- 
terial for the door carefully before 
you start to make the necessary pro- 
visions for installation. 

Here are several different ways in 
which you can install sliding doors 
in cabinets or built-ins. Some require 
the use of power tools; others need 
nothing more than simple hand 
tools. 

DADOES WITH FLUSH 
DOORS—Two dadoes cut into the 
bottom surface of the cabinet top 
and two dadoes in the top surface of 


‘the cabinet base provide the grooves 


in which the doors will slide. Here 
are several pointers to help you 
make the proper size cuts: 





Dadoes cut in top and bottom of cabinet 
form grooves in which the sliding doors 
ride. 


Quarter-round molding and square trim 
are combined to make sliding doors with- 
out power tools. 








1. The width of each dado should 
be equal to the thickness of the slid- 
ing door plus Ye” to 4%”. 

2. The forward edge of the 
front dado should be about 42” 
from the edge of the board, Y%” at 
the minimum. 

3. The space between the two 
dadoes should be at least 4%” but 
preferably 4”. 

4. The depth of the dado cut 
into the top of the cabinet should 
be double the depth of the dado cut 
in the bottom of the cabinet. 

5. The height of the door should 
be the distance from the top surface 
of the bottom of the cabinet to the 
bottom surface of the cabinet top, 
plus the depth of the top dado. 

6. The width of each door 
should be one half the distance be- 
tween the two sides of the cabinet 
plus at least %” and a maximum of 
iy So 

7. When installing the doors, set 
the rear one in place before the 
front one. 

8. To set a door in place, insert 
the top into the top dado and then 
lower it into the bottom dado. 

9. To remove a door, lift it all 
the way up into the top dado and 
pull the bottom edge forward. 

CLEAT METHOD—If you 
don’t have power tools, it is possible 

to make sliding doors by using 
pieces of %4” or %” square trim 
molding as guides. Here is all you 


Dadoes cut in underside of cabinet top and 
top surface of cabinet base provide the 
tracks in which the doors will ride. Top and 
bottom edges are cut with a tongue to fit 
into the dadoes. 
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Screen slide molding (cross-hatched sec- 
tion) makes a perfect track for %” tem- 
pered hardboard or %4” plywood doors. 





Dadoes or grooves cut into bottom and top 
edges of doors fit over special square track 
for easy-to-make sliding doors. 
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have to do (this is based on using 
%” quarter-round molding, 4” 
square molding and 4%” clearance 
for each door to slide freely) : 

1. Measure the thickness of the 
door and double that figure. To it 
add 1” and measure off this distance 
from the front edge of the cabinet 
along the underside of the cabinet 
top and top surface of the cabinet 
base. 

2. Cut two pieces of %” quarter 
round to proper length to fit between 
the cabinet sides and nail it so that 
the back edge is flush with the lines 
drawn. 

3. Measure the height and 
width of the door and cut to size. 

4. Measure %” from the for- 
ward edge of the quarter-round and 
draw a line along the top and bot- 
tom. 

5. Cut a piece of %4” square 
molding the width of the cabinet. 

6. Set the rear door in place and 
nail this 4%” square strip so that the 
rear edge is flush with the lines 
drawn in step 4. 

7. Cut two more pieces of 4” 
quarter-round to the cabinet width. 

8. Set the front door in place 
and position the forward quarter- 
round so that the front edge is flush 
with the forward edge of the cabi- 
net. Then nail in place. 

SCREEN SLIDE MOLDING 
METHOD—Here is another way to 
make sliding doors without power 
tools. It involves the use of screen 
slide molding, which is sold in many 
lumber yards. You can use 4” ply- 
wood or ¥” or %” tempered hard- 
board with this molding. 

1. Cut two pieces of %” or even 
Y2” quarter round to the width of 


Metal track is used for the doors to slide 


on. Dadoes or grooves are cut in the top 


and bottom edges of both doors to ride on 
the track, 


the cabinet. Nail these in place (as 
shown in sketch) so that the forward 
edge is %4” from the front of the 
cabinet. 

2. Cut two doors to the proper 
width and height. The height is the 
distance from the top of the cabinet 
to the bottom less %”. 

3. Set the rear door on the 
screen slide molding (cross-hatched 
section in sketch) and position the 
molding so that it is flush against the 
quarter round already nailed in 
place. 

4. Cut two pieces of trim or 
decorative molding for the face of 
the cabinet. They should be equal to 
the thickness of the top or bottom 
of the cabinet plus %” or 2” 

5. Set front door on screen slide 
molding and fasten the face trim or 
decorative molding to the outer edge 
of the cabinet top and base. 


’ swing forward and slide back. In all 





How To Make a Lift and Sliding 
Door 
Another variation in attaching a 
door is the lift and sliding unit. The 
door can be mounted in different 
ways. It can lift up and slide back, 
drop forward and slide back, or 


three types, the door disappears into 
the cabinet. 

This is a more advanced method 
of installing a door and is best done 
with power tools. It is necessary to 
use pivot hinges and rout out the 
sides to permit the hinged door to 
slide back into the cabinet. 
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This type of door is particularly 
useful when a radio is mounted in- 
side the cabinet together with its 
speaker or when a TV set is installed 
and you want to get the doors out of 
the way. 

It is necessary, however, to add 
a false top, bottom or sides, depend- 
ing upon the way in which the door 
is hung. The false section (shaded in 
the sketch) should be equal to the 
inside depth of the cabinet less the 
thickness of the door plus %” to 
Vat. 

A router will cut the grooves 
necessary for the pivot hinge to 
move in when the door is being 
pushed back into the cabinet. The 
groove can be cut with a router bit 
on a drill press or even with an elec- 
tric drill, but practice a few times 
with these tools until you have suffi- 

cient experience to cut along a 
straight line and at a constant depth. 


How To Make Tambour Doors 


Rolling doors that disappear 
within a cabinet are not difficult to 
make. They take time but can be 
built with simple hand tools. 

The doors are made by attaching 
half-round to canvas with adhesive. 
False sides and back must be added, 
for the doors will ride between the 
false side and the cabinet side and 
then disappear between the false 
back and cabinet back. 

Use a piece of finished molding 
stock at each end of the door and 
rabbet cut the rear side to attach the 
canvas. It is best to use adhesive and 
tacks to hold the canvas to the mold- 
ing stock. 

A groove must be cut into the 
underside of the cabinet top and the 





top surface of the cabinet base for 
door guides to slide in. The door 
guides can be finishing nails ham- 
mered into the end molding pieces 
on each door. To keep the door from 
buckling and to make it ride easily, 
door guides should be added to 
every third half round as well. 


How To Make Drawers Slide 


Nothing is more annoying than 
a sticky drawer. Therefore, when 
you make your own furniture or add 
drawers in a built-in, make pro- 
visions for easy-to-slide drawers. 
Here are several ways in which 
drawers can be mounted: 


2. A dado or groove can be cut into each 
side of the drawer and a piece of trim 
(dark section in sketch) can be attached to 
the sides. This keeps the drawer bottom off 
the shelf and puts all the weight on the 
trim. When the added strips are made of 
hardwood, you should encounter little dif- 
ficulty in opening and closing the drawer. 


3. Another way to suspend the drawer is 
to add a cleat to the outside top edge of 
the drawer and a support to the cabinet 
sides. In this way, the drawer slides along 


this unit and is easy to move. 
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1. The drawer (shaded section) can ride 
on a board set between the sides of the 
cabinet. This is the simplest way to do the 
job but the drawer is not free moving. 


4. Adding wheels along the bottom out- 
side edge of the drawer makes it easy to 
roll back and forth on a board set between 
the two sides of the cabinet. It is best to 
rabbet cut the bottom outside edge of the 
drawer to provide space for the wheel. 
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5. Easiest to move and one least likely to 
cause any difficulties is a phonograph slide 
mount on the side of the drawer. These 
units are fastened to the side of the drawer 
and the side of the cabinet. Many differ- 
ent types are available and are desirable 
where any substantial weight will be 
placed in the drawer. 


6. This is a modified form of the phono- 
graph slide. Here the unit is mounted on 
the bottom of the drawer. It is necessary to 
use two slides for the easiest movement of 
the drawer. This type of drawer mounting 
is generally used for phonographs set into 
cabinets. 


7. A special cleat with a dado cut its full 
length will act as a drawer guide. A special 
trim strip is attached to the bottom of the 
drawer and the cleat to a board set be- 
tween the cabinet sides. This method can 
be used with any of the above (except for 
the phonograph slides) to prevent the 
drawer from shifting from side to side 
when being opened and closed. 





| 8. This is a modification of the tongue- 
i and-groove method just described. It is a 
dovetail slide and serves the same purpose 
| as the one in item 7. It is used primarily by 
professionals and advanced craftsmen be- 

| cause it requires precise cutting. 
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Furniture 
Camouflage 


The room which appears clut- 
tered with too much furniture, or 
practically empty without enough 
of it, may be made more attractive 
through the optical illusion of color. 


Too Large Room 


Repaint your furniture if it looks 
too small and almost lost in the 
large room. Use a color which is a 
contrast to the walls. Slipcovers of 
bright colors should be put on the 
upholstered furniture. In this man- 
ner the furniture will look more im- 
portant, and will “fill” the room 
through its eye appeal. 

Tiny pictures on the wall of a 
large room are inappropriate. Put 
them into larger frames with larger 
mats; or hang the small pictures in 
groups to form larger masses on the 
wall. 


Too Small Room 


When the furniture appears too 
heavy and crowds the small room 
you may create a more spacious feel- 
ing by painting the furniture the 
same color as the walls. The slip- 


covers and draperies should match 


Furniture Care 





Major furniture repairs can be 
largely eliminated by making fre- 
quent inspections to detect weak 
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and be as near in basic color as the 
furniture and walls. This gives the 
illusion of uncluttered space. 

If you have large pictures on the 
wall of a small room, they should be 
replaced or be cut,down, the way 
to do this is to give them narrower 
mats and smaller frames. Another 
good idea is to paint the frames the 
same color as the wall so the pic- 
tures won't appear as large as their 
actual size. 


Low Ceilinged Room 


The furniture may seem too high 
for the low room. Why not saw off 
some of the height of the legs of 
tables, cabinets, chairs, sofas? This 
has been done successfully by in- 
genious homemakers, and the re- 
sulting effect is excellent. 

An upright piano which sems too 
tall cannot, of course, be cut down 
easily. But you can paint it the same 
color as the wall, and immediately 
it ceases to be conspicuous. Paint 
the piano stool or bench the same 
color, too. 

Very tall, narrow bookshelves 
may be sawed in half, horizontally, 
and the two sections placed side by 
side. This will form a low, wide unit 
of shelves. If there isn’t enough wall 
space to put them beside each other, 
they could be used separately. 


spots, wear, and minor scratches or 
breaks, and taking care of them be- 
fore they become serious. 


Solid Surfaces 


Shallow surface defects—Sand 
or plane surface to remove shallow 
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defects in solid wood tops. You can 
try to fill the dent by raising the 
wood grain. Place a damp cloth 
over the dent and set the tip of a 
medium-hot electric iron on the 
cloth. The heated water will in many 
cases cause the dent to vanish. 

Deep defects—If a defect is too 
deep to be removed by sanding or 
planing, repair it with a shellac stick 
filler of a matching color. Clean out 
the scratch, removing all loose or 
crushed wood fiber. Enlarge it if 
necessary and undercut slightly. Ap- 
ply stick shellac with a hot knife 
blade, filling the depression to sur- 
face level. Smooth the fill. 

Extensive defects—If the sur- 
face is so damaged that neither of 
the above procedures is practical, 
cover the entire surface with ply- 
wood or tempered hardboard ce- 





mented down with woodworking 
glue or a contact type cement. First, 
remove the finish and sand the old 
surface until it is smooth and free of 
irregularities. Cut edges of the cov- 
ering flush with the old top edge. If 
the old edge is marred, use a thin 
wood banding of the same finish and 
species as the original surface. Make 
sure the top edge of the banding is 
flush with or very slightly under the 
surface level of the new top. Make 
the banding wide enough to cover 
both old edge and surface material. 
A tempered hardboard surface need 
not be finished unless it is desired to 
change the color. 

Warped tops—Replace warped 
tops. To increase stability, use a 
glued-up board instead of a solid 
one. For instance, if an 18”x36” 
top is needed, glue up a top from 





three 6” pieces, or rip an 18” piece 
into three 6” pieces turn the center 
one upside down and reglue. 


Veneered Surfaces 


Minor defects—Use stick shel- 
lac to repair minor defects in ven- 
eered surfaces. 

Defective areas—If damage is 
confined to a small area, repair it as 
follows: 

1. Select a patch slightly larger 
than the damaged section. Apply 
three or four small spots of glue to 
the damaged area, press the patch 
over the glue and allow it to set. 

2. With a sharp knife held verti- 
cally, cut through both patch and 
damaged veneer. This cut need not 
follow a rectangle; it is better to 
taper it to a point at each end. 

3. Detach the patch and clean 
out the damaged veneer within the 
cut area. Apply glue, insert patch, 
and place a weight on it. Remove ex- 
cess glue from the surface and allow 
the repair to set. 


Locks and Catches 


Minor shrinkage or warpage can 
make door locks and catches fail to 
work properly. To correct this con- 
dition, shift strike plates or adjust 
hinge positions. 


Drawers 


Sticking drawers can be freed 
by sanding or planing sides or bot- 
tom. Apply powdered soapstone to 
relieve minor sticking. A_ slight 
readjustment of the drawer guides 
may eliminate a great deal of work 
on a warped drawer. If glue joints 
at corners show signs of loosening, 
repair them with glue blocks, prefer- 
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ably triangular or quarter-round in 
cross section, to prevent dovetail 
corners from breaking. Do not re- 
pair loose corners with brads; they 
may split the wood and do not equal 
glue blocks for strength. 


Fastenings and Attachments 


Enlarged screw and nail holes— 
Screw or nail holes often become 
enlarged, with resultant loosening of 
hinges, strike _ plates, latches, 
handles, and similar fittings. Fill 
such holes with composition wood 
or a soft wood plug. Replace the 
fitting and fasten it securely. 

Wear around fittings—If wood 
surfaces around a fitting become 
seriously worn, remove the fitting, 
inlay a new piece of wood in the 
worn area, and refasten the fitting. 
If this is not practicable, relocate 
fitting. Use the following method to 
relocate butt hinges for doors or 
lids: 

1. Mortise door or lid to a 
depth equal to the double hinge 
thickness. This eliminates the 
second mortise and reduces chances 
of an error in marking or mortising. 

2. Fasten hinges on door or lid. 
Cut off one screw just long enough 
to project about 46” through the 
hinge when it is closed and the screw 
is in place. File a point on this stub 
and set it in the hinge. 

3. Set door or lid in position and 
press hinge against frame. Drill 
screw hole in frame at point marked 
by stub screw. Then fasten hinges to 
frame. 


Miscellaneous Repairs 


Splits or cracks—Repair length- 
wise splits or cracks extending en- 
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1, SOLID BOARD, SHRINKAGE 
TENDENCY INDICATED BY 
DOTTED LINES 
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tirely through a member by forcing 
glue into crack and then applying 
pressure to close it. Maintain pres- 
sure until glue is dry. 

For larger repairs, such as brok- 
en legs of chairs and table, refer 
to Furniture Repairs, Glued. 


Metal 


Chairs and tables made with 
metal frames are sometimes hurt 
through exposure to dampness or 
rain (especially outdoor furniture). 
To correct this condition, first brush 
all rust off carefully. Wash the metal 
surface with benzine (caution: flam- 
mable!) then apply a coat of pro- 
tecting paint; a red lead primer is 
usually preferred. When it is dry, 
paint a second coat (and a third 
coat if you desire) of any outdoor 
paint suitable for metal. 

Furniture which is made of 
chromium plate may show signs of 
wear and become chipped. It may 
not be possible to do a good refinish- 
ing job at home. It is suggested that 
the furniture be taken to a metal 
shop for a professional job of re- 
plating. 


Leather 


To clean leather on furniture, 
use lukewarm water with mild soap 
flakes and a teaspoonful of vinegar. 
Dip a clean, soft cloth into the 
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Water, and rub it over the leather, 
Then go over it with the cloth wrung 
out in clear lukewarm water, to 
wash off any suds. 

When it is thoroughly dry, polish 
the leather with a lamb’s-wool shoe 
brush or a dry, soft cloth onto which 
you have squeezed a dab of neutral 
leather dressing from a tube. This 
cream also comes in liquid form in 
a bottle, and may be obtained at 
any notion countter or shoe repair 
shop. 


Insects in Furniture 


Termites or other insects may 
enter the furniture; they must be 
exterminated the moment their 
presence is discovered. You may 
buy liquid insect removers in the 
drug or paint store, and follow 
manufacturer’s directions. Or, you 
may try to squirt them out with 
kerosene or gasoline put into a small 
spray or oil can. (Be very cautious, 
however, as these fuels are flam- 
mable!) You might try hydrogen 
peroxide for squirting into very 
small crevices or holes in furniture, 
and this sometimes helps. 


Painting Furniture 


For information on methods of 
painting, varnishing, enameling or 
otherwise finishing furniture, refer 
to the section on Furniture Finish- 
ing and Painting. 


To prevent shrinkage shown in (1), rip 
board into thirds, invert center section, and 


reglue. 
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Furniture Finishing 


After completing the woodwork- 
ing phase of furniture making, you 
are ready to add the finishing 
touches. A good finish on the furni- 
ture will add much to its appear- 
ance. No matter how good your 
workmanship or the quality of the 
lumber used, a poor finish will re- 
sult in an unsatisfactory job. There- 
fore, decide upon the best finish for 
your particular purpose and apply it 
carefully. 

Likewise, if you are remodelling 
old furniture, it is necessary to main- 
tain quality workmanship unfinish- 
ing. Here you will find information 
about preparing surfaces for finish- 
ing as well as different finishes. 


Check List of Finishing Materials 


1. Commercial paint and varnish 
remover 

2. Commercial wood bleach 

3. Sealers—White shellac, orange 
shellac, white shellac enamel 
(for limed effects), clear and 
white resin sealers, lacquer 
sealer 

4. Stains—Penetrating oil stains, 
pigmented or wiping oil stains, 
non-grain-raising stains, colors- 
in-oil to tint resin sealers 

5. Fillers—Paste wood filler, lac- 
quer sanding sealer, spackling 
compound, wood putty, stick 
shellac 

6. Undercoats—Flat enamel un- 
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dercoat, exterior primer 
7. Finishing coats—satin, semi: 
gloss or gloss varnish; brushing 
or spraying lacquer; enamel, in- 
terior or exterior; paste furni- 
ture wax 

8. Thinners — Turpentine, min- 
eral spirits, alcohol 

9. Rubbing materials—Sandpaper, 
waterproof sandpaper, silicon- 





carbide paper, steel wool, rub- 
bing compound, pumice stone, 
rottenstone, rubbing oil 

10. Paint brushes 

11. Spray equipment 

12. Miscellaneous — Clean rags, 
cheesecloth, painter’s duster, 
rubbing felt, sandpaper block 
or portable electric sander 


Cleaning and Repairing Wood Sur- 
faces 


1. Before removing the old fi- 
nish, repair loose joints, splits, 
cracks and other blemishes in the 
furniture. The old finish will give 
your furniture protection against 
additional scratches, mars and glue 
stains during the process of making 
repairs. Any surface scratches, 
gouges and abrasions should be re- 
surfaced after the old finish is re- 
moved. 

2. Apply any good commercial 
paint and varnish remover to the 
piece of furniture. Follow the manu- 
facturer’s instructions for proper ap- 
plication. 

3. To remove the old finish 
from curved areas, ornamental carv- 
ings or spindles use a very fine 
bristled steel brush or steel wool 
wrapped around a pointed dowel 
stick or lollipop stick. Burlap, cut 
into strips of varying widths, can be 
used to remove the softened finish 
from turned pieces. Fine steel wool 
entwined with cord is effective in 
removing the softened finish from 
crevices on rounded surfaces. Steel 
wool on electrician’s or Scotch tape 
is also useful for removing the fi- 
nish from rounded surfaces where 
the see-saw motion will help you to 
work quickly and efficiently. 





4. When the furniture is cleaned 
of the old finish, scrub the clean, 
bare surface with #2 steel wool 
dipped in denatured alcohol. You 
can also sand with fine sandpaper 
and wash down with a cloth damp- 
ened in gum turpentine. The wash- 
ing chemical best suited for use will 
depend upon the type of remover 
you use. Be sure to follow the manu- 
facturer’s instructions for best re- 
sults. 

5. Scars, dents and mars must 
be smoothed out for a professional 
job and smooth surface. Shallow 
dents can be raised with damp cloth 
and a hot iron. Deeper mars should 
be filled with a crack filler or with 
stick shellac, which comes in many 
colors, applied hot and spread with 
a knife blade or palette knife. After 
the crack filler has hardened, sand 
smooth with medium fine sand- 
paper, rubbing with the grain of the 
wood. 

6. Weather stains or dark woods 
can be bleached to the shade you 
desire by using a commercial wood 
bleach, fresh peroxide, or an oxalic 
acid solution. Wear rubber gloves 
when working with these solutions. 
When the surface is dry, wash well 
with a solution of 50% warm water 
and 50% white vinegar. Allow the 
surface to dry thoroughly and sand 
the entire surface with medium fine 
sandpaper. 


Stain, Shellac and Varnish 


1. If you plan to stain or bleach 
the furniture and finish with shellac 
or varnish, sandpaper the surface 
with fine sandpaper. (New un- 
painted furniture, even if it feels 
smooth to the touch, should be 





sanded with fine sandpaper before 
applying any finish.) Be sure that 
the grain of the wood is open so that 
it will uniformly accept the stain or 
bleach. Follow the manufacturer’s 
instructions for the ‘use of and 
neutralization of the bleach. If this 
process is not done properly, the 
bleach may affect the subsequent 
coats of finish and ruin the entire 
job. 

2. After staining or bleaching, 
you may want to fill the open- 
grained woods such as oak, mahog- 
any and walnut for a smoother sur- 
face. Close-grained woods such as 
pine, maple and birch do not need 
filler. Paste filler can be obtained in 
colors; however, if the color you 
want is not available, natural filler 
can be tinted with the stain being 
used or mixed with colors-in-oil. 

3. An easy way to apply the 
paste filler is to spread the filler vig- 
orously across and with the grain 
with an old stubby but clean paint 
brush. Rub it well into the grain. 
When the filler loses its gloss, rub 
away the excess across the grain 
with a pad formed of coarse bur- 


lap. 








4. After the filler has dried thor- 
oughly, the surface should be 
smoothed carefully with #3/0 
sandpaper. Remember that you can- 
not obtain a professional finish un- 
less you prepare the surface prop- 
erly. Sanding the furniture surface 
as smoothly as possible is most im- 
portant. Always dust and wipe the 
furniture you are working on to 
keep it dry and dust free. 

5. The exposed end grain of 
wood in furniture is as absorbent as 
a sponge and it will soak up too 
much stain unless properly sealed 
or unless you prefer this contrast. 
Seal this end grain with a thin coat 
of clear shellac before the stain is 
applied. Be careful not to permit the 
shellac to flow onto the side grain. 
If it does, sand off completely be- 
fore applying stain; otherwise an un- 
even finish will result. 

6. Allow the stain to dry for 24 
hours. If necessary, stain again and 
wipe again according to instructions 
until you have produced the desired 
shade. Let the final coat of stain dry 
for 24 hours. Seal the stain with a 
coat of white shellac. Thin your 
shellac 50-50 with denatured alco- 
hol and flow on with a brush. Be 
sure to brush with the grain. Don’t 


go back over the wet shellacked 
areas. If a spot is skipped, touch it 
up later when the coat is dry. 

7. When the shellac is dry—al- 
low at least three hours—smooth 
carefully and lightly with #3/0 
steel wool. 

8. Finish the furniture with two 
or three coats of clear satin-finish 
varnish. 

9. Flow on the varnish care- 
fully, brushing with the grain. Don’t 
try to brush back over it. Watch for 
runs and smooth them out carefully 
before they have an opportunity o 
set. 

10. Between the application of 
each coat and after the final coat, 
rub carefully and lightly with #3/0 
steel wool. Dust with a rag soaked 
in turpentine. 

11. Protect the final coat of var- 
nish with an application of good 
furniture wax. 

12. Do your finishing work in a 
dust free, well-ventilated, dry room. 


Lacquer Finish 


To lacquer a piece of furniture 
the old finish must be removed down 
to the bare wood. You cannot apply 
lacquer over paint, enamel or var- 
nish. Follow the steps 1 through 5 
described in “Cleaning and Prepar- 
ing Wood Surfaces.” 

If you are using clear lacquer, 
apply stain to the wood to arrive at 
the desired finish. Follow steps 1 
through 6 under “Stain, Shellac and 
Varnish.” But eliminate any shellac 
or varnish steps. 

Lacquer should be applied in a 
dust-free room, at a temperature of 
at least 70°F. Set up a fan in the 


room and avoid any fire or flame 
near the work. If you intend to apply 
the lacquer with a brush, be sure to 
get brushing lacquer. Spraying lac- 
quer dries too quickly to spread with 
a brush. 

1. The first coat is the primer. 
Both the primer and lacquer should 
be thinned to a milk-thick consist- 
ency. Primer as well as lacquer it- 
self should be flowed on with a 
single stroke and permitted to level 
itself. Use the best soft varnish 
brush that you can buy for profes- 
sional results and really fine crafts- 
manship. 

2. When the primer is dry, 
smooth it with fine waterproof sand- 
paper dipped in water to remove the 
fine specks. Dry the furniture with 
an absorbent lint-free cloth. 


Small holes, gouges, deep scratches and 
cracks can be patched with stick shellac. 
These stick sare available in matching 
wood colors and are best applied by heat- 
ing a putty knife to melt some of the shel- 
lac and force it into the dent in the surface, 
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3. Apply the lacquer as it comes 
from the can if you intend to use 
only one coat. For two or more 
coats, and a much tougher surface, 
thin the lacquer with one third its 
amount of thinner. 

4. Between coats, sand carefully 
and lightly with fine sandpaper used 
wet. 

5. Give the final coat a rich vel- 
vety sheen by rubbing down with a 
commercial rubbing compound or 
rottenstone. 


REMOVING SCARS ON LAC- 
QUERED SURFACES—After the 
lacquer has hardened, a sharp blow 
on the surface may leave a white 
scar. To remove the scar: 

1. Place a drop of lacquer thin- 
ner on the surface by using a tooth- 


A moderately-hot electric iron and a damp 


cloth will raise and even out dents in 
many wood surfaces. This process can be 
used on a finished surface but you must 
exercise care not to scorch the finish with 
the iron. 
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pick, matchstick or dropper. 

2. Don’t touch the surface or 
the scar itself with the tool used to 
apply the lacquer thinner. 

3. The thinner will soften the 
lacquer surface enough to remove 
the whitish appearance of the scar. 
After the lacquer thinner evaporates 
the lacquer will harden and the sur- 
face will be restored to its original 
appearance. 


Old paint, varnish and lacquer can be re- 
moved by using a paint remover. After the 
liquid is applied, let the work stand for 
several minutes until the surface bubbles. 
Then remove the old finish with a putty 
knife. It is best to work in a well-venti- 
lated place and to use a non-inflammable 
paint remover. 


Photograph courtesy of Zi—Strip of 
Star Bronze Co. 


Enamel Finish 


The durable, washable surface 


of enamel is due to its varnish base. 
However, the hardness makes it 
brittle and liable to chip or flake un- 
less a careful job of preparation and 
application is performed. To enamel 
furniture surfaces: 

1. Follow the steps outlined for 


cleaning and preparing the surface 


described earlier in the text. 
2. Seal the wood with a wash 
coat of shellac (50% shellac-S0% 


denatured alcohol). The shellac will — 


help prevent the grain from showing 
through the enamel. 

3. After the shellac is dry, 
smooth lightly with 73/0 steel 
wool. Sandpaper doesn’t work too 
well because shellac has a tendency 


Sand all surfaces before finishing. Always 


sand with the grain using a sanding block 
when working by hand or an electric 
sander for big surfaces. 


to clog the paper. 

4. Tint the enamel undercoat if 
you plan a single finishing coat of 
dark enamel. Mix %4 of the under- 
coat with % of the enamel to be 
used. Enamel undercoat needs a 
thorough stirring. Pour off the top 
liquid, stir the pigment until it is 
smooth, return the liquid slowly as 
you stir it in. 

5. Apply the undercoat and 
brush it out thoroughly. Avoid a 
heavy, gummy undercoat. Don’t 
overload your brush. Start painting 
ata top piece on the furniture and 
work down. Watch carefully for sags 
and runs, brush them out before 
they harden. 

6. Smooth the undercoat with 
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Photograph courtesy of Red Devil Tools. 


# 3/0 sandpaper after you have per- 
mitted the surface to dry for at least 
24 hours. Use a light touch on the 
undercoat because it is a soft sur- 
face and easy to cut through into the 
wood. Dust with a turpentine-soaked 
Tag: 

7. If two or more colors are to 
be used, apply masking tape to stop 
the finishing coats on a straight line 
and to prevent running. Brush on the 
finish and strip off the tape before 
the finish hardens. Flow on enamel 
in small squares and smooth with a 
very light cross brushing. Dip in only 
half of the brush to avoid overload- 
ing with enamel. Work rapidly and 
don’t overbrush. 

8. One coat usually will cover; 
two will add durability. Roughen the 
first coat slightly with fine sand- 
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Putty or wood filler should be used to fill 
all holes left by countersunk screws or 
counterset nails. Force the material into 
the hole, leaving a slight amount pro- 
truding. Most fillers shrink as they dry; 
you can sand off the excess. 


paper after it dries and before you 
ally the second coat. A good wax 
can be applied if desired, for added 
protection. 


Oil Polish Finish 


To get a beautiful rich finish on 
hardwoods: 

1. Brush boiled linseed oil on 
raw smoothly sanded furniture and 
let it soak in, then polish long and 
vigorously with a soft cloth. 

2. Repeat each week until you 
have reached the desired color and 
sheen. Let dry for a few days. 

3. Apply a thin coat of shellac 
and two coats of wax. 


Charred Finish 


A surface charring and harden- 
ing with flame presents an interest- 
ing and easy finish for the handyman 
to apply to new or old furniture. 
Two pieces of equipment—a torch 






























and a stiff bristle brush—are all 
that are needed for the project. 
Practice on an old plank or board 
first. The following steps outline the 
char finish: 

1. The furniture to be finished 
must be dry and free from any paint 
or inflammable material. 

2. Light the torch, adjust the 
flame and pass the flame from the 
torch back and forth in smooth 
sweeps over the surface of the wood. 
This will produce an even over-all 
char on the surface of the wood. Be 
careful not to burn too deeply. 

3. Inside joints and corners re- 
quire a bit more care. Watch for 
a circle of yellow flame which in- 
dicates that you’re beginning to 
burn too deep. Don’t try to burn 
joint lines too deep and dark or try 
to match the adjacent surfaces. 
Brushing later will darken and even 
of this area. 

4. After the charring operation, 
comes brushing. Use a stiff bristle 
brush to brush out the soft char. 
Brush lightly with the grain and 
blow the dust away as you work. 
Brush in the corners with a tooth- 
brush or similar small brush. Brush 
and char alternately until you have 
produced the desired shade and 
grain effect. 

5. Shellac or varnish the sur- 
face to protect the finish. Paste wax 
can also be used to seal the surface 
and repeated waxings will produce a 
whitish flecked surface which re- 
sembles an old worn and antique 
finish. 


Plain Sliced Oak Pickled Stain 


1. Natural paste wood filler 


thinned according to directions with 
turpentine or mineral spirits; to this 
mix add 15% white Firzite. 

2. Apply as per directions, be- 
ing sure to rub well into pores and 
off the surface completely. Let dry 
24 hours. 

3. Two or three coats Satinlac; 
each coat steel wooled with # 3/0 
steel wool, left dull. 


Philippine Mahogany, Light Finish 


1. Natural paste wood filler 
tinted with approximately 2 level 
teaspoons each burnt sienna and 
burnt umber in oil to 1 quart of 
thinned natural filler. 

2. Apply as per instructions. Let 
dry 24 hours. 

3. Two or three coats Satinlac; 
each coat steel-wooled, left dull. 


Birch Blond Finish 


1. White Firzite thinned 20% 
as per direction. 

2. Apply, let penetrate about 5 
minutes, rub well into wood and 
clean off. Let dry 24 hours. 

3. Two or three coats Satinlac; 
each coat steel-wooled, left dull. 


Honduras Mahogany Light Medium 

Finish 

1. Stain with a mixture of 3 
parts Adam and I part Sheraton 
Satinstain and 6 parts water. Let 
dry overnight. Sandpaper with # 3 
or 4/0 paper without cutting 
through and be sure to dust out 
pores 

2. Fill with natural paste wood 
filler tinted with 2 teaspoonsful of 
burnt sienna and 2 of burnt umber 
in oil to one quart of thinned na- 
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tural filler. Apply as per directions. 

3. Two or three coats Satinlac; 
each coat steel-wooled with # 3/0 
steel wool, left dull. 


Walnut, Medium Warm Finish 


1. Fill with natural filler tinted 
with 2 teaspoonsful burnt umber, 2 
teaspoonsful burnt sienna to one 
quart natural filler thinned. 

2. Apply as per directions, be- 
ing sure to rub well into pores and 
off the surface. Let dry 24 hours. 

3. Two or three coats Satinlac; 
each coat steel-wooled with #3/0 
steel wool, left dull. 


Honey Color Maple Finish 


1. Stain with weak walnut al- 
cohol or water stain. 
2. Dry 1% hours. 


A blowtorch is useful when removal of 
paint is necessary. However, you should 
exercise care to avoid starting a fire or 
burning the surface. As the paint softens, 
scrape off using a flexible putty knife. 


Photograph courtesy of Red Devil Tools, 
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To get the old finish out of intricate mold- 
ings, you will find specially shaped scrap- 
ers. Here a tungsten carbide scraper is 
used to clean curved molding. 


3. Scuff with medium sandpa- 
per. 

4. Flow on thinned shellac with 
brush. 

5. Dry four hours. 

6. Cover with another coat of 
thinned shellac. 

7. Dry overnight. 

8. Rub with medium waterproof 
sandpaper. Lubricate with 8 parts 
Savasol # 5 and 1 light rubbing oil 
or thin mineral spirits. 

9. Rub with sandpaper, lubri- 
cate again as in step 8. 

10. Wax with good paste wax, 
let dry 20 minutes and buff. 


Light Modern Maple Finish 


1. Bleach with aspen concen- 
trate decolorant or wood bleach. 

2. Dry 1% hours. 

3. Scuff with medium sandpa- 
per. ~ 


Photograph courtesy of Red Devil Tools. 


brush. 

5. Dry four hours and coat 
again with shellac. 

6. Dry overnight and lubricate 
as described in step 8, “Honey Col- 
or Maple Finish.” 

7. Sand and repeat lubricating 
process. 

8. Wax, dry 20 minutes, buff. 


Faded Mahogany Finish 


1. Bleach with weak solution of 
Behlen Decolorant. 

2. Dry overnight. 

3. Fill with walnut filler and 
rub off excess across grain. 

4. Scuff with medium sandpa- 
per. 

5. Brush on thinned shellac. 
Dry four hours. 

6. Steel-wool with #3/0 steel 
wool. 

7. Brush on another coat of 
thinned shellac. Dry overnight. 

8. Steel-wool again. Wax, let 
dry 20 minutes, buff. 


4. Flow on thinned shellac with 


Natural Oak Finish 

1. Scuff with medium sand- 
paper. 

2. Flow on thinned shellac with 
brush. Let dry four hours. 

3. Scuff again as in step one. 
Coat with thinned shellac and dry 
overnight. 

4. Rub with medium waterproof 
sandpaper, lubricate with mixture 
8 parts Savasol No. 5 and 1 part 
light rubbing oil or thin mineral 
spirits. 

5. Wax with good paste wax, 
let dry and buff. 


Gray Birch Finish 


1. Brush stain mixture, %2 tea- 
spoon No. 8 Behlen’s to 2 gallon 
water, add small amount of No. 96 
orange. Dry for four hours. 

2. Brush on thinned coat of 
shellac. Let dry for four hours. 

3. Scuff with medium sandpa- 
per, coat with shellac and dry over- 
night. 

4. Rub with waterproof sand- 
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paper, lubricate with mixture 8 parts 
Savasol No. 5 and 1 part light rub- 
bing oil. Rub again with fine water- 
proof sandpaper and lubricate again 
as in step 4, “Natural Oak Finish.” 
Wax and polish. 


Ebonized Mahogany Finish 


1. Stain furniture with water 
stain mixture of 8 tablespoons of 
No. 8 Behlen to % gallon of water. 
Dry 1% hours. 

2. Scuff with medium sandpa- 
per. Brush on coat of thinned shel- 
lac and let dry for four hours. 

3. Steel-wool with # 3/0 and 
flow on another coat of thinned shel- 
lac. Dry overnight. Steel-wool again. 

4. Wax with good paste wax, 
dry and buff. 


Bleached Pickled Pine Finish 
1. Bleach with solution aspen 


White vinegar and warm water are some- 
times used to clean wood surfaces after 
they have been bleached with a commer- 
cial bleach or peroxide. After this appli- 
cation is finished, let the wood dry and 
then sand. 
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Photograph courtesy of Monsanto 
Chemical Co. 


It is usually necessary to sand all sur- 
faces lightly between the various finish- 


ing coats. Use a fine sandpaper and work 
with the grain. 


concentrate decolorant or any good 
commercial bleach. Dry overnight 
and scuff with medium sandpaper. 

2. Pickle with thinned solution 
of white shellac enamel. Dry over- 
night. Coat with thinned white shel- 
lac and denatured alcohol. Dry four 
hours. Cover again with another ap- 
plication of thinned shellac. Dry 
overnight. 

3. Steel-wool with # 3/0. Wax 
with paste wax, dry and buff. 


Natural Korina Finish 


1. Sand smooth to touch with 
fine sandpaper. Dust. 

2. Apply red or brown mahog- 
any alcohol or water stain to shade 
desired, according to manufactur- 
er’s instructions. Dry overnight. 

3. Brush on thinned solution of 
shellac and denatured alcohol. Al- 
low to. dry for three hours. 

4. Steel-wool lightly and dust. 


Apply a second coat of shellac and 
dry overnight. 

5. With a fine Wet-or-Dry sand- 
paper, lubricated with light ma- 
chine oil, rub with the grain. Wax 
and allow to dry for 20 minutes; 
buff to high luster. 


Knotty Pine Finish 


1. Sand surfaces smooth to 
touch with fine sandpaper. Dust. 

2. Apply very light pine or oak 
water or alcohol stain to depth of 
color desired and according to 
manufacturer’s directions. Dry over- 
night. Flow on thinned shellac. Do 
not go over wet shellacked areas. 
Allow the first coat to dry three 
hours. 

3. Steel-wool lightly with # 3/0 
and dust. 

4. Apply second coat thinned 
shellac and dry overnight. 

5. Rub with fine Wet-or-Dry 
sandpaper and machine oil, with the 
grain. For a smooth luster, wax, let 
dry for 20 minutes and buff. 


Repair Mahogany Scratches 


1. Clean area of wax, oil or 
polish with rag dampened in gum 
turpentine. 

2. If the scratch is down into 
white wood and the furniture is red 
mahogany, stain with household 
iodine. When dry, polish with dark 
wax. - 

3. If the scratch is too big and 
deep, use a shellac stick of the same 
shade to fill the scar. Let dry and 
sand smooth with fine sandpaper. 
Polish with wax. 

Also see Antiquing, Bleaching 
and Blonde Finishing. 





HOW TO FINISH DOUGLAS 
FIR PLYWOOD 


It’s easy to get professional- 
looking results with clean, smoothly 
sanded Douglas fir plywood. But re- 
member, for best results use only 
top-quality materials and follow 
these few simple rules. 

Plywood takes paint well—but 
that doesn’t mean it can be applied 
carelessly. The quality of the finish 
depends upon the care with which it 
is applied. Be sure to prepare the 
surface properly; you can’t do a 
good job if you are painting over dirt 
and dust or grease. Fill nail holes 
and wood blemishes in the face or 
edge of panels with putty or spackle, 
then sand smooth. 

If you want attractive, durable 
finishes, you'll find top-quality 
paints, varnishes and stains are the 
most economical in the long run. 
Some products require primer coats 
of compatible formulations. Your 
local paint dealer will help you 
choose the right product for the job 
you have in mind. Read manufac- 
turers’ directions carefully; follow 
them for best results. 


Natural Finishes 


One of the most popular finishes 
for Douglas fir. plywood wall and 
ceiling paneling, built-in, cabinets 
and furniture is the new light stain 
glaze—a “natural” finish which re- 
tains all the rich, good looks of the 
natural wood, yet gives contrast in 
the grain pattern to create warm, 
colorful effects. 

A four-step system is recom- 
mended for the finest finish, al- 
though satisfactory results are easily 





Apply the finish with a quality brush, start- 


ing at the top on vertical surfaces and 
work downward. Apply liberally, smooth- 
ing as you proceed to avoid any heavy 
concentration and eventual darkening on 
individual areas. 


obtained following the simple one- 
or two-step systems. 

A limitless variety of interesting 
colors and shades, ranging from the 
soft mellow browns and yellows to 
strong, vivid blues and greens can 
be obtained by varying the color 
coat in the instructions to be given. 

Remember, when using this or 
any other natural finish, you'll get a 
better-looking job if you select ply- 
wood panels beforehand with a mind 
toward appearance and uniform 
grain pattern. 


New Light Stain Glaze 


1. To Whiten Panel—A coat of 
interior white undercoat thinned 1 
part undercoat to 1 part turpentine 
or mineral spirits. Before paint film 
becomes “tacky” (10-15 minutes) 
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wipe with a rag or dry-brush so more 
grain will show through. When dry, 
sand slightly with fine sandpaper. 

2. To Seal Wood—One coat of 
thinned white shellac or clear resin 
sealer (this seal coat may be thinned 
more or omitted if greater color 
penetration is desired). Sand light- 
ly with fine sandpaper when dry. 

3. To Provide Color—One 
color coat. This may be interior un- 
dercoat or enamel, thinned as for 
Step No. 1, or color in blending oils. 
Light stains might also be used. Ap- 
ply thinly and wipe or dry-brush to 
proper color tone. When dry, sand 
lightly with fine sandpaper. 

4. For Wearing Surface—One 
coat of flat varnish. For best effect 
the varnish may be steel-wooled 
when dry. A limitless variety of col- 
ors and shades may be obtained by 
changing the color coat. 


Economical Finishes 


An inexpensive but pleasant 
blonde finish can be.obtained with 


Always remove all traces of wood par- 
ticles and dust after sanding. Use a clean, 
dry brush. You don’t want any lint left 
behind to interfere with the flow of your 
finishing material and leave imperfec- 
tions on the surface when it has dried. 
If you don’t have a brush handy, use a 
cléan, lint-free cloth. 


an easy two-step procedure. First, a 
coat of interior white undercoat 
thinned so the wood pattern shows 
through; the undercoat may be 
tinted if color is desired. Then, a 
coat of clear shellac, lacquer or 
flat varnish. 

When using conventional dark 
stain on fir plywood, first apply 
clear resin sealer, followed by suc- 
cessive coats of stain and varnish. 
Sealer may be omitted if greater 
color contrast is desired. 


Paint Finishes 


Conventional wall and wood- 
work paints and enamels are easy to 
use on Douglas fir plywood. Here 
again, it pays to use top quality ma- 
terials. Follow carefully directions 
on the label regarding mixing, thin- 
ning and drying time for each coat. 

Interesting textured effects can 
be obtained with strippling paints— 
either flat or gloss. This type of 
finish is easy to apply and covers 
minor imperfections. For cabinet 
doors or other surfaces which re- 
quire cleaning, use washable paints 
or enamels. 

Here are the basic steps to fol- 
low in painting or enameling ply- 
wood. 

1. Fill open surface areas with 
wood putty. Sand lightly and dust 








clean. For additional smoothness, 
panel edges can be coated with sur- 
facing putty or wood putty. Apply a 
thin layer and sand smooth when 
dry. 

2. Brush on a flat paint or en- 
amel undercoat. Cover sides and 
edges. If you discover any unfilled 
surface blemishes, fill with spackle 
when coat is dry. Sand lightly and 
dust clean. 

3. Apply second coat of un- 
dercoat. For high-gloss enamel fin- 
ish use undercoat mixed of equal 
parts flat undercoat and high-gloss 
enamel. For semi-gloss or flat finish, 
use undercoat tinted to approximate 
shade of finish coat. Sand lightly 
when dry. 


6 STEPS TO INTERIOR 
FURNITURE FINISHING 


1. When you buy a piece of unfinished 
furniture and want to “do-it-yourself,” you 
will find finishing easy, interesting and 
rewarding if you follow a few basic rules. 

The first thing to do is to sandpaper the 
surface well. It isn’t a long, hard job, but 
it is important. Before the first coat and 
between subsequent coats of any material 
you select, sanding is necessary. You won’t 
get the finish you want without it. Don’t 
let the smooth “feel” of the wood mis- 
lead you—almost invisible wood fibers 
need smoothing out, and dust that settles 
and dries on the surface between coats 
must go. 

The first sanding, and sanding be- 
tween applications (except before the final 
coat) may be done with fine sandpaper. 
The last sanding should be done with 
Paper of very fine grit. Here the first 
sanding is being done. The holder for the 
sandpaper makes your job easier. As the 
paper becomes worn, a new piece can be 
slipped into place easily. 
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4. Apply final coat as it comes 
from can. This coat as well as pre- 
ceding coats may be thinned slightly 
with turpentine or thinner to get 
better brushability. 

A two-coat system consisting of 
prime and finish coats may also 
be used. 

Stippled Finishes: Textured 
surfaces may be obtained by prim- 
ing, followed by a heavy coat of 
stippling paint. The paint coat 
may then be textured with a stipple 
brush, roller or sponge. 

Water-thinned Paints: Before 
applying water-thinned paints, ply- 
wood should first be sealed with a 
clear resin sealer, shellac or flat 
white paint to prevent grain raise. 


Photograph courtesy of Monsanto 
Chemical Co. 
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The paint is then applied according 
to manufacturer’s directions for a 
sealed surface. If slight grain raise 
is not objectionable, seal coat may 
be omitted. 


Exterior Finishes 


For uses where exposed to 
weather or moisture, the best paint 
for regular wood is also best for ex- 
terior plywood. High-grade exterior 
house paints of either TLZ formu- 
lation or white-lead-and-oil give ex- 
cellent service. Avoid paints which 
set to a hard brittle film. 

Edge Sealing: Before installing 
plywood, seal all edges with a heavy 
application of high-grade exterior 
primer, exterior aluminum paint or 
heavy lead-and-oil paint. In unusu- 
ally damp localities prime the back 





of panels before construction starts 
with a coat of exterior paint. 

Painting Procedure—The fol- 
lowing three-coat system provides 
the best results: 

1. The primer coat is most im- 
portant. This coat seals wood, pro- 
vides a base for following coats. A 
high-grade exterior primer, thinned 
with 1 pt. of pure raw linseed oil 
per gal. of paint or as directed on 
label, applied with a brush, is 
recommended. Top quality exterior 
aluminum house paint also makes 
a good primer. 

2 and 3. Over the prime coat 
apply second and third coats ac- 
cording to directions on the can. 

Other Finishes—Top quality 2- 
coat TLZ house paints can also be 
used. However, each coat must be 
proportionately heavier so that the 
same dry film thickness as the 3- 
step system is built up. First brush 
on primer, thinned as in Step 1 be- 
fore; then apply second coat accord- 
ing to directions on label. 

Textured finishes which have oil 
or synthetic resin bases are also sat- 
isfactory. 

Stains, when applied to plywood 
permanently exposed to the weather, 
do not provide an adequate protec- 
tive film for the wood; therefore 
checking may be expected. Natural 
finishes usually require extra main- 
tenance. 


2. To remove the traces of wood par- 
ticles and dust after sanding, a clean, dry 
brush is best. You don’t want any lint 
left behind to interfere with the flow of 
your finishing material and to leave im- 
perfections on the surface when it has 
dried. A clean cloth may be used instead 
of the brush, but be sure it is lint-free. 





3. Now you are ready for the first coat. 
Here, a clear sealer and primer is being 
used. It doesn’t change the color of the 
wood, but seals the pores io protect the 
wood against damage by moisture. It also 
equalizes the hard and soft areas of the 
wood and makes the subsequent color 
coat go on evenly. For this reason, stains 
will not distort the natural beauty of the 
grain; and paint, if you should decide on 
that type of finsh, will go farther and 
flow on more smoothly. 

The clear sealer and primer, as well 
as blonding or color-tones in this line of 
products, is a resin. It does not thicken or 
become sticky in the can and can be ap- 
plied very easily and quickly. The clear 
coat is allowed to “set up” for 15 min- 
utes; then any excess is simply wiped away 
with a clean cloth. Several hours should 
be allowed for complete drying. 





4. Here is an illustration of sanding be- 
tween coats. It is a very light sanding to 


remove dust particles which have settled 


on the surface during drying. Use the dry 
brush or lint-free cloth to remove sand- 
ing residue. 














5. There are a number of basic mixes or 
easy intermixes which give traditional 
finishes of mahogany, cedar, maple or 
walnut on the popular-priced woods in 
much of the unfinished furniture; also, 
colors of nature found in driftwood, sage, 
redwood, adobe, etc. The blonding effect, 
a favorite nowadays, may be achieved by 
wiping on a white resin sealer; or frosty 
pastels result from mixing colors-in-oil 
with the white resin. 

Application is the same as for the first 
clear coat. Simply mix the material well 
and brush it in to the desired depth of 
color. This coat is not wiped after a 15- 
minute “set up.”’ It is brushed on till you 
attain the effect you want. If a little 
runs down on a portion of the wood you 
haven’t reached, it will blend in when 


you get there. 


6. After the color coat, you will have 
sanded lightly again—this time with very 
fine sandpaper because the next coat is 
the last one. It’s called Satinwood because 
the wood will look like satin when you are 
through. It will have a low-luster, hand- 
rubbed appearance—but no hand-rubbing 
will be necessary. The Satinwood finish is 
resistant to alcohol and heat, making 
counter portion usable, within reason, 
without fear of damage. 


Photograph courtesy of Monsanto 
Chemical Co. 
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HOW TO FINISH EXTERIOR 
FURNITURE 


1. Attractive garden furniture adds im- 
mensely to the pleasure of outdoor living. 
But to retain its beauty, wood subjected to 
hard use and the elements requires extra 
protection. Color-toning with resin sealers 
is an effective solution to the problem, and 
home finishing with products of this type 
is easy on any wood. The first step is 
sanding. If you want a professional-type 
finish, never overlook this step. Almost 
invisible wood fibers, even on new, un- 
finished furniture, must be smoothed away. 
Here a picnic table is being sanded with 
the aid of a handy holder for the sand- 
paper. For this step a fine sandpaper is 
recommended. 


2. Wood dust should be completely re- 
moved. A clean, dry brush, as shown here, 
will do the job without leaving lint. If a 
cloth is used, be sure it is lint-free. 


3. Two coats of color-toned resin sealer 
give a beautiful and durable finish to 
woods destined for outdoor use. Its care- 
ful formulation provides protection against 
warping, swelling and checking. Pores of 
the wood are sealed against damaging 
moisture, and special pigments filter out 
sun’s rays. Color-tones of nature’s choice 
—driftwood, redwood, sage, cedar, ma- 
hogany and others achieved by intermix- 
ing—blend furniture pleasingly into a gar- 
den setting. Resin sealers are not an 
opaque cover; natural wood grains show 
through with enhanced beauty. Here a 
cedar resin stain is being brushed on. Ap- 
plication is easy; the resin does not thicken 
or become sticky in the can—it ‘flows’ on. 
Light sanding with very fine sandpaper 
between first and second coats is recom- 


mended. 
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Furniture Finishing 
—Adding New 
Surfaces 


In addition to either painting or 
staining a piece of furniture, it is 
possible to apply a new surface. 
This can be a plastic laminate, flex- 
ible vinyl plastic or a transfer decal. 

The plastic laminate—Formica, 
Micarta or Consoweld, to name but 
a few—is cemented to the surface of 
the wood. It provides a durable sur- 
face in wood textures, marble, pat- 
terns or decorator colors. It can take 
substantial punishment and is easy 
to keep clean. It is, however, mod- 
erately expensive when used over 
large surfaces. 


1. Remove the old finish, using sandpaper 
and steel wool. Here only the table top is 
to be finished with melamine plastic lami- 


nate. 





Vinyl plastic, generally used in- 
stead of fabric upholstery, can also 
be used over wood surfaces. It is 
scuff-resistant and easily kept clean. 
The vinyl is available in many dif- 
ferent gages or thicknesses and 
comes in many colors and patterns. 
It is easy to handle for a pair of scis- 
sors is all that’s needed for cutting. 

The transfer decals open new 
furniture possibilities. Poor woods 
can be covered with wood-grained 
or marble sheets. An inexpensive 
piece of unpainted furniture or a 
piece you make can be given a rich, 
new look with this material. 


Finishing with Plastic Laminates 


This semi-rigid melamine sur- 
face comes in sheets as well as rolls 
and is glued to the wood surfaces 
with special adhesive. It can be used 
on new or old furniture. 


2. Measure the plastic sheet so that it 
fits the top of the table with about %” te 
Y%" excess around all the edges. Cut to 
shape with a saw; a coping saw will do. 





3. Apply the contact cement with a spe- 


cial notched trowel. Spread the adhesive 
evenly over the entire top surface. 


Photograph courtesy of The Formica Co. 


5. Press the plastic surface onto the table 
top. You can apply the necessary pressure 
if you borrow your wife’s rolling pin. 





4. Apply a coat of adhesive to the un- 
derside of the plastic surface. When the 
adhesive dries sufficiently (follow the in- 
structions on the can), set the plastic top 
in place so that the overlap extends on all 
four sides. 


6. Remove the excess around all four 
edges by filing at an angle until the plas- 
tic surface is flush with the edge of the 
wood, Exert pressure on the down stroke 
only. 
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7. You can paint the edge or apply a 
hardwood trim to conceal the joint be- 
tween the plastic and the wood. 


8. You'll be proud of the appearance 
when you finish the job. 











Covering a Table Top with Vinyl 
Plastic 


Photographs courtesy of Bolta Products Divi- 
sion of The General Tire & Rubber Co. 


1. Wonders can be performed on a bat- 
tered-looking old card table right in your 
own home. All it takes are a few yards of 
a vinyl plastic upholstery material such 
as Boltaflex and a hammer and tacks. First, 
cut the vinyl plastic to fit the table top 
with an allowance for folding over and 
under the sides. With the table bottom up 
and centered over the cut material, tack 
to the bottom, starting in the center of one 
side and gradually working out to the 


corners. 


2. As the remaining sides are tacked, 
stretch the material slightly to keep it 
smooth and taut. Space tacks about an 
inch apart and drive them in straight 
without sinking the tack heads into the 
vinyl plastic. After all four sides are 
securely tacked in place, turn the table 
upright. To make smooth appearing cor- 
ners, pull each fold gently but firmly to 
the underside of the table and tack. 


3. To finish the table, draw a chalk-line 
guide around each side. Mark off in two- 
inch spaces and trim with decorative up- 
holstery tacks. 
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Finishing with Self-Adhesive Plastic 


Here’s a new idea in finishing 
furniture. It is a vinyl material 
coated with an adhesive back and 
protected by a paper backing. All 
that is necessary to install the ma- 
terial is to peel off the paper back- 
ing, set the material in place and it 
sticks. 

This is a quick way to obtain an 
attractive, durable finish. There is no 
need for paste, tacks or nails. The 
material is resistant to stains, 


A raw plywood table top is being given a 
rich wood-grain finish by rolling on self- 
adhesive vinyl. 


Photographs courtesy of Bolta Products Divi- 
sion of The General Tire & Rubber Co. 


scratches and scuff-marks. And it’s 
very easily cleaned with a damp 
cloth. 

This finishing material is avail- 
able in wood grains, marbles, un- 
usual patterns and solid colors. It 
will stick to almost any clean, dry 
surface, such as plywood, metal, 
painted plaster, glass, wallpaper, 
plastic and tile. Available in 18” 
wide rolls, it is cut to shape with a 
pair of scissors. 
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This cabinet is being refinished in wood 
grain. The vinyl plastic is rolled onto the 
surface. Wherever joints are needed, butt 
the edges together; there’s no need to 
overlap the material. 








































The drawer fronts of this cabinet are be- 
ing finished to match the wall covering in 
this room. Note that the self-adhesive vinyl 


is easy to set even on vertical surfaces. 






Photograph courtesy of Monsanto 


Chemical Co. 
ae 
















Before—a flat-grained piece of furniture 
which has little grace or charm. 


After—the rich wood-grain plastic cover- 
ing enhances the beauty of this cabinet. 


Transfers for a New Finish 


It’s possible to reclaim old furni- 
ture or to give new furniture an ex- 
citing look with special transfers 
available in wood grains, marble and 
leather. This paper-thin material is 


Cut the plastic transfer with a razor and a 
straight edge, preferably one made of 


metal. 


exceedingly rugged and has been 
used industrially for many years. It 
can be used not only on furniture 
but also on kitchen cabinets to add 
the warmth of wood. 


Apply a special adhesive to the surface 
of the cabinet. This cement will provide 
the necessary bond for the plastic veneer. 








Soak the cut piece of plastic in water for 
several minutes until the protective coat- 
ing slides off easily. This coating covers 
the printed side of the transfer. 





Lay the plastic transfer in place on the 
cabinet and smooth with a squeegee, usu- 
ally supplied with the material and ad- 
hesive when you purchase it. 


Photographs courtesy of The Meyercord Co. 


This material is just as easy to apply to 
vertical surfaces as to horizontal sur- 
faces. Always cut the material to exact 
size before you soak it to remove the 
protective covering. 


Here the panel insert of the door is be- 
ing covered. Always work the squeegee 
from the center outward toward the edges 
of the material. This will remove any air 
bubbles between the plastic sheet and the 
wood surface being covered. 








